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Editorial Sidelights 


RNITHOGALUM THYRSOIDES used as a front cover illustration 
this month is certainly a showy flower. The hardy Ornithogalums 
have come much into prominence for wild gardening of recent years. 


This South African gem is worthy of attention. 


Every gardener is interested in perennials, and again Fred Rockwell writes 
for us about the things which are most worth while as demanding a place in 
our gardens. The new things in perennials are given a careful review and 


estimate. 


Plants as adapted to a hot dry corner of the garden are the subject of Mrs. 
MecCully’s diseussion, and as usual she illustrates her text well and clearly. 


We have with us this month a new writer on Gladiolus, F. W. Cassebeer. 
The new varieties, some of which have not yet been introduced to commerce, 
will intrigue gladiolus fanciers; and the thorough appraisal which Mr. Cassebeer 
gives is based largely on his personal experience. 


In small space Sam Graham tells of Iris history, the present state of Iris 
His brief 


development, and the possibilities and probabilities of the future. 


comments on Iris hybridizers contain some well-known names. 


The Montbretia is a flower which has been rather thoroughly developed of 
recent years, and Father Hubert has given this subject considerable care and 
thought. His historical references and comments on the new hybrid Montbretias 


will be well received by those interested. 


The landseape possibilities of Roses are appreciated by experts, but not so 
Dr. McFarland in his “What Roses 
are Best in the Shrubbery?” makes it plain that certain varieties are especially 


well understood by average rose growers. 


adapted to this phase of gardening. 


The Philippine Lily has made a rather permanent place for itself in a very 
short time. Jessie Clark says that it is hardy in northern gardens, and gives 


her experiences in some detail. 


Garden Club activities are given considerable attention in this issue, not 
only in the regular department under the head of “The Garden Club,” but note 
also Dorothy Biddle’s “Many Kinds of Publicity for Garden Clubs.” This 
is very valuable as suggesting prospective or possible activities. 


Although confined to his bed the greater part of the time, following an almost 
desperate operation, C. W. Johnson continues to give us information about 
the State Flowers. This month it is “The Rose,—State Flower of New York.” 


It is perhaps not necessary to point out that this issue is a very large one; 
that it contains much of value to gardeners; that specialists in flower growing 
are given great consideration in its preparation; and that page after page has 
valuable statistics which cannot be found elsewhere. 
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Giant Tritoma Tower of Gold. There 

are some spectacular new additions to 

the tritoma group in fiery flame and 

golden-yellow. (Jackson & Perkins, 
Dreer and others) 


Abad: i 


New Shasta Daisy Chiffon. About as 

dainty and pleasing a novelty as 

the 1936 plant world has to offer. 
(Jackson & Perkins) 


New Dwarf Chrysanthemum Niobe. 
One of the most unusual of the new 
dwarf hardy “Mums.” (Dreer) 


Perennials on Parade 


LTHOUGH the number of annuals 
in the “novelty” lists in the cata- 
logs is much larger than the num- 
ber of perennials, and although 

they are accorded, usually, considerably 
more prominence, nevertheless every gar- 
dener who aims to possess a well-rounded 
planting knows that the perennials are 
quite as deserving of careful considera- 
tion when it comes to making up the seed 
order. 

In one respect it is even more essential 
that the perennials be carefully surveyed. 
A mistake made in selecting an annual is 
an affair of a single season. If for any 
reason it does not prove satisfactory to 
the buyer—no matter what the “experts” 
or what other gardeners may think of it 
—it is discarded and forgotten before 
another year, when something else is 
tried in its place. 

But with a perennial, in the very nature 
of the case, it is quite different; for 
plants of this type are set out to remain 
for several seasons, and do not reach their 
greatest beauty for two or three years. 
If they are to be grown from seed, a good 
part of two seasons’ culture must be ex- 
pended upon them before the gardener 
ean get any idea as to how satisfactory 
they are going to prove. 

And so the gardener who plans to try 
new perennials, picks and chooses with 
care. He does not hasten to get a new 
variety merely because it is new. He 
selects it for qualities it may have that 
are not possessed by plants already in his 
garden, and he considers how it is going 
to fit into his general planting scheme. 
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By F. F. ROCKWELL 
Editor, New York Times Garden Page 


Perhaps there are not enough tall plants 
at the back of his border to give the de- 
sired “sloping” effect; or low-growing 
plants for autumn color are lacking. 
Such definite “wants” as these should be 
kept in mind, as one scans the catalog 
pages for novelties in perennials. 











New White Hybrid Delphiniums. In 
addition to the new White Delphini- 
ums, delphinium lovers in the next 
year or so will have available other 
new colors. (Wayside Gardens) 


The word “novelty”’—a rather elastic 
and inaccurate one at best—has a some- 
what different connotation when used in 
connection with a perennial than with 
an annual. Perennials are not so quickly 
and universally introduced and tried out, 
and therefore remain “novelties,” for 
most amateurs, for more than a single 
season. Most of the varieties mentioned 
in this article are new introductions for 
the current season, but some have been 
available previously, either here or in 
Europe. 


TALL GROWERS FOR BORDER BACKGROUNDS 

Among the taller-growing perennials, 
particularly useful at the back of the 
mixed border or in bold clumps by them- 
selves, there are several distinct new 
types and varieties of delphiniums. Sum- 
mer Cloud is a pure white with light 
green “bees” or centers, growing four to 
five feet tall and said to come nearly 
100% true from seed. Lady Beatrice is 
another beautiful pure white. For those 
who are not particular about having a 
uniform, named variety, there is a new 
strain of White Hybrids, in single, semi- 
double, and double flowers, and growing 
four to six feet tall. Even a few white 
“delphs,” planted along with the various 
shades of blue, will do wonders in accent- 
ing the beauty of the latter; and the same 
is true when the cut stalks are used in 
arrangements. Still other fine new strains 
of delphinium are available in Clark’s 
Hybrids, which contain a fine range of 
blues from pale lavender to gentian; 
Vanderbilt’s new productions; Tetterle 
and Reinelt’s Pacific strain, and the 
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New Hardy Aster Nana Victor. 








Dianthus Plumarius Little Jock Hybrids. 
Pinks come more than fifty per cent double, but whether 
double or single they are particularly attractive and happy 

in a rock garden. 


Usually grown in the 
perennial border these new conpact dwarf types are exceed- 
ingly useful for rock garden or edging. 


(Dreer, Jackson 


& Perkins, Wayside Gardens, Burpee, Stumpp & Walter, 


and others) 


Leonian group, bred especially for Ameri- 
ean conditions. The long-sought red and 
pink delphinium we have seen, but they 
are not yet available in quantity. Blue 
Grotto is an extra dark color in the Bella- 
donna section, a type preferred by some 
gardeners, because of its easier culture 
and long-flowering period. 


A NEW BORDER PLANT 


Often the back of the border looks 
rather bare after the towering hollyhocks 
are past their prime. Not quite so tall, but 
still excellent to “carry on” in their place, 
is the new malva setosa, bearing its 
saucer-shaped flowers, in hollyhock shades 
of rose, pink, crimson, and sulphur, on 
branching stems six feet tall. It is a 
relative of the lovely but too little used 
common mallow (malva moschata). 

The “red-hot-poker plant” (tritoma) is 
another perennial very effective at the 
rear of the border. The new variety 
Tower of Gold is one of a new group of 
hybrids distinet for their height and long- 
flowering season. Mt. Etna, flame col- 
ored, is also a long-season bloomer, send- 
ing up its spikes from Midsummer to 
October. 

Not so tall, but still conspicuous be- 
cause of its upright feathery spikes, is 
the Kansas Gayfeather, of which there is 
now available a pure-white form, Liatris 
seariosa alba. This has attracted much 
attention at fall flower shows around New 
York during the past season, and is very 
effective in arrangements as well as in 
the garden. 

NEW KOREAN MUMS 

Undoubtedly the most important single 
group of plants appearing on this year’s 
perennial horizon are the new Korean 
hybrid chrysanthemums. Because of its 
greater hardiness and earlier flowering, 
this new type, already a sensation in the 
flower world, has brought the hardy mum 
to many gardens where it was not being 
grown, or had been abandoned because 
of the winter killing of older varieties. 
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Fortunately, being rapid propagators, 
the new Koreans have quickly become 
available at very moderate prices. 

In addition to the half dozen or so 
varieties put out last year, many new 
ones are offered this Spring. Progress 
has been made in procuring clearer and 
brighter colors. While the Koreans are 
not tall plants—being for the most part 
but two to three feet tall—they serve 
well toward the back of the border be- 
cause they bloom at a season—mid-Sep- 
tember to late October—when little else 
there, except the hardy asters or other 
mums, is likely to be in flower. Among 
the new Koreans are Saturn, orange and 
bronze with an orange halo around the 
center; Venus, a lilae-pink single; Indian 
Summer, vivid orange; Romany, double 
earmine-red; Aphrodite, ivory-pink; 
Sapho, pure yellow single; Juno, a dwarf 
coppery-red single; Niobe, glistening 
white with golden center; Hestia, semi- 
double soft rose-pink; and Fortuna, in- 
formal flower of dark red. 


HARDY ASTERS 

Along with these hardy mums, to help 
brighten the autumn season, there are 
several new hardy asters. Some of these 
are tall enough for the back of the 
border, but the new dwarf types are of 
more importance to the gardener who has 
been looking for something to give him 
low masses of color in the late border, or 
even in the rockery. The popularity of 
Mauve Cushion, introduced a few years 
ago, indicates the demand for plants of 
this type. 

Among the new asters of medium 
height—eighteen to thirty-six inches— 
are two English sorts, Little Blue Boy 
and Little Pink Lady, very free-flowering 
semi-doubles, both of which have re- 
ceived Royal Horticultural Society 
awards; Blue Bouquet, a clear blue semi- 
double; Red Rover, double red; and Mt. 
Everest, a pure white of well-branched 
pyramidal growth, four feet tall. In the 
“dwarfs”—a foot or so high—are Lilac 


These new hardy 


(Schling, and others) 





Time, deep lilac; Hebe, lavender-blue; 


Diana, blush-pink; Niobe, pure white; 
Daphne, a single pink; and Victor, a very 
pale lavender, growing but nine inches 
tall, and flowering in September. 


PERENNIALS OF MEDIUM HEIGHT 

It is, of course, the perennials of med- 
ium height that must be depended upon 
to give the hardy border its most effective 
masses of color from one end of the 
season to the other, as well as to supply 
cut flowers for use indoors. Fortunately 
there is no lack of splendid new things 
here. 

Few hardy plants are of such general 
satisfaction and all-round usefulness, 
combined with an extraordinarily long 
season of flowering, as the gaillardias. 
The introduction of the Portola Hybrids, 
a few years ago, renewed interest in this 
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New Double Korean Chrysanthemum 


Romany. The development of this 
new group in recent years is an out- 
standing achievement in plant breed- 
ing and a welcome addition to the 
fall flower group. (Bristol Nurseries) 
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Hardy Chrysanthemum Marifolium (Species). Something 
decidedly different in the hardy “Mums.” 
Atkins, Dreer, and others) 








fine flower; and since then several splen- 
did named varieties, such as The Dazzler 
and Tangerine, have come along. Two 
new ones are Sun God and Goblin. The 
former has huge chamois-yellow flowers, 
three to four inches across, produced on 
two-foot stems, especially fine for cutting; 
and the latter is a dwarf form, usually 
less than one-and-a-half feet high, more 
compact growing than other varieties, and 
covered with medium-sized, bright yellow 
flowers. The King is an improved, large- 
flowering strain in the usual varied gail- 
lardia colors. 


THREE NEW PHLOXES 


No perennial is more depended upon 
than phlox to provide mass color in the 
garden borders during the “in-between” 
season of. late Midsummer. Two new 
varieties that are making a place for 

















New Korean Chrysanthemum Venus. 
Grace and beauty in both color and 
form and early-blooming habits to 


commend this. (Bristol Nurseries, 
Bobbink & Atkins) 
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Buddleia Fortune. Plenty of bloom on this for the butter- 
flies. Spikes of 12 to 18 inches of lovely pastel lilac. 








themselves, despite the great number of 
fine sorts already available, are Columbia 
and Daily Sketch. Columbia is distinet 
both in color—a clear cameo-pink—and 
in its long-flowering habit, resulting from 
the vigorous side shoots which develop 
as the terminal flower head ages. Phlox 
Daily Sketch comes with high honors 
from England. In color it is a soft pink, 
and both florets ‘and tresses are unusually 
large. P. D. Williams is another out- 
standing new variety. 


Coreopsis is a close runner-up to the 
gaillardia for freedom of bloom and gen- 
eral satisfaction in the hardy border. 
The new double-flowered form, Sunburst, 
gives us a more substantial flower, which 
still retains its gracefulness, and “holds 
up” longer as a cut flower. Grown from 
seed, it produces 75% or better of double 
flowers, and it is as easily grown as the 
single type. The new coreopsis Golden 
Giant has flowers 3 to 4 inches of a deep 
gold as well as a distinctive fragrance. 


The ever-popular shasta daisy—listed 
in many catalogs under “chrysanthemum” 
—is now available in a double form, 
Chiffon, with narrow petals giving a 
beautiful frilled and laced effect around 
the dark center or “eye.” 


Improved types of scabiosa caucasica, 
such as the Isaac House strain, have 
given this fine flower renewed popularity. 
Seabiosa fischeri, a species from Man- 
churia, brings to borders a deeper violet- 
blue color in two-and-a-half inch blooms 
on long, stiff stems, produced until Fall. 


The columbines (aquilegia) are usually 
sold only in “strains” or “shades,” but a 
new named variety, coming true from 
seed, is Crimson Star, which is rapidly 
making a place for itself. The flowers 
are blood red, with the center petals 
white, making a_ striking contrast. 
Aquilegia longissima is an American 
strain with slender “spurs” three to four 
inches in length, and with flowers of much 
more graceful conformation than most of 
the popular garden sorts. It won an 
Award of Merit last year. 


(Wayside Gardens) 


A DWARF,.COMPACT-GROWING ANCHUSA 


Everyone loves the unmztehable blue 
of the anchusa, but the well-known Drop- 
more and Lisadell types have been dis- 
appointing to many because of their 
rather weedy, sprawly growth. In the 
new Dwarf Dropmore this undesirable 
habit has been largely overcome, as the 
plants are upright and more compact; 
and the individual florets, too, are larger. 
Another popular blue flower to show 
improvement this year is the bellflower 
or platyeodon. The new Early-flowering 
Giant Blue begins to bloom quickly from 
seed, and the mature plants provide 
flowers three to four inches in diameter. 

Baby’sbreath (Gypsophila) Bristol 
Fairy has become very popular since its 
introduction a few years ago. Two weeks 
earlier to bloom, and much more compact 
in growth, is the new “dwarf” G. repens 
bodgeri, growing about two feet tall, 
with white flowers delicately tinted pink. 


SOME LOW GROWERS 


Some fine new things for the front of 
the border and for the rock garden are 
also to be found in this spring’s cata- 
logues. Dianthus Sweet Wivelsfield, 
though comparatively new, is now known 
to most gardeners. Loveliness, of recent 
introduction, bids fair to become popular 
with equal rapidity, the deeply-laciniated 
petals making it entirely distinct from all 
others. Delight—a Sweet Wivelsfield 
hybrid—is a new, low-growing type, less 
than ten inches high, with small flowers, 
in a wide range of colors, produced from 
June until late Autumn. The Double 
Scoth are somewhat taller. In Dianthus 
barbatus (Sweet William) however, there 
is a new Midget Double type, dwarf 
enough for the rock garden. 


The new dwarf asters have already 
been mentioned. Two new dwarf chrys- 
anthemums, however, may be added to the 
lists of those seeking fall bloom for the 
rock garden; they are C. morifolium, 
from Thibet, a foot tall, with a profusion 
of lovely pink flowers; and C. mawi, a 

(Continued on page 94) 
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(pinkish-white) blooms 


in Midsummer 


Plants for a Hot Dry Garden 


Succulents Flourish in the Garage Corner 


HE small space, cornered against 

the garage wall, that caught both 

direct and reflected heat until very 
late in the afternoon, had never seemed 
to hold the faintest garden possibilities. 
Then we realized that such a place was 
ideal for a Succulent Garden. We were 
not rash enough to fill it with tender 
Cacti. Instead we used the hardy Sedums 
and Houseleeks (Sempervivum) for the 
main covering. Not many seem to know 
that these perennials are easily raised 
from seed. Cuttings and offshoots root 
readily in sand, 

A few Sedums from the West Coast are 
shade and moisture lovers; but nearly all 
the family are chi'dren of the sun, and the 
majority upon the general market are 
thoroughly hardy. The tender Mexican 
and southern forms may be obtained from 
specialists. Two tender ones, S. treleasea 
and the winter-blooming S. palmeri, did 
well in an earthen jar. The big rosettes 
of changing pink and gray were so unlike 
anything usually seen in northern gardens 
that: friends were constantly exclaiming 
over them. SS. treleasea showed pink 
flowers before it was time to take the jar 
indoors, and continued to carry them into 
the Winter, with the yellow blooms of S. 
palmeri. 

Foster’s Sedum (S. pruniatum foster- 
ianum), (S. glaueum of the nurseries), 
and the tiny creeping pink-and-white S. 
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By ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


anglicum were especially effective. The 
Kamtechatka Sedum is _taller-growing, 
larger, flat-leaved, hardy, and bears bril- 
liant orange-gold flowers. The pinkish 
S. spectabile is well-known as a border 
plant. 

The Latin name of the Houseleeks 
(Sempervivum) means literally always 
life, live forever, and they seem one fam- 
ily that is intent upon living up to the 
name. Nurseries offer these in almost 
endless variety; but nearly all are some 
form or hybrid of the Spiderweb House- 
leek (S. arachnoideum), S. montana, or 
Hen-and-Chickens (S. tectorum). These 
have all crossed endlessly, and the botan- 
ists claim the market naming is hopeless. 
Fortunately names do not affect their 
garden charm at all, and we may plant 
them in diffieult corners and crannies. S. 
wulfeni is a yellow-flowered one that has 
also crossed with these. 

The Spiderweb is the smallest rosetted 
form, and takes its name from the many 
fine hairs that extend from the leaf tips. 
Its hybrids carry tufts on these tips, but- 
the hairs never quite meet the next tip. 
This is a distinguishing mark between the 
species and its hybrids. S. montana is 
larger, with rosettes one or two inches 
across, and violet-purple flowers from 
June to August. S. teetorum has more 
flattish rosettes that vary from one-and- 
one-half to eight inches across. It blooms 


through the Summer, running from light 
to dark, dull purple-red. 8S. wulfeni 
rosettes are two to four inches across, and 
the yellow flowers come in July and 
August. 

If only two Houseleeks are used, the 
tiny Spiderweb goes well along the front 
with the low Sedums, with the taller triple 
hybrid known as Sempervivum comolli- 
farther back. This latter has rich purple, 
or again blue-green rosettes that some- 
times reach six inches across. The flowers 
are a good pink with many fine red lines, 
and earried on leafy stems from twelve to 
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eighteen inches high. They are at their 
best in July. 

Portulaca is a good annual for a Suecu- 
lent Garden. The tiny seeds may be 
mixed with sand and sowed broadcast in 
the spaces left between other plants. They 
come in both single and double tivwers, 
and in separate and mixed colors. 


There are several hardy Cacti. The 
Lace Cactus (Echinocereus reichenbachi) 
is one of the most beautiful, though I 
have always taken the book with a little 
grain of salt and given a little winter pro- 
tection. The shell- to deep pink flowers 
are two-and-one-half to three inches 
across, and come early in the season near 
the top of the small cylinders. A plant 
will eventually grow ten inches high, but 
it usually begins to bloom when only an 
inch or so. An even smaller Cactus is 
the little globular Corypantha vivipara 
(Mammillaria v.) with pretty pink flow- 
ers. A Prickly Pear (Opuntia polycan- 
tha) does well back in the corner and 
gives spreading height; while the smaller 
O. phaecantha sprawls about the middle 
ground. These natives both have yellow 
flowers. The Grizzly Bear Cactus (Opuntia 
erinacea) is striking, without bloom at all, 
because of the long, twisted, fur-like 
spines that completely hide the plant. The 
flowers are yellow and red. Plant it 
toward the front. 








Mesembryanthemum aureum in bloom. 


Though the Bitterroot (Lewisia redi- 
viva) is not exactly a succulent, it has 
much the appearance of one, while the 
waxy blooms and need for intense drying 
out make it a splendid companion in such 
a garden. The story is told of this, that 


Sempervivum Comollii 
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Foliage of larger types at the left 


a boiled herbarium specimen planted 
after three years promptly proceeded to 
revive and flower, hence its Latin name 
“redivia,” to live again. The delicate pink 
blooms sit close to the ground, and often 
appear before the leaves. It has been 
called the Desert Waterlily, though its 
home is far from pools and streams. It 
has also been selected as the state flower 
of Montana. 

South Africa holds a number of showy 
things for hot gardens. Far more beauti 
ful than many of their plants are some 
among their bushy Mesembryanthemums. 
These are really much easier to find than 
plain names for them. They grow from 
one to two-and-one-half feet high, and 
cover themselves with masses of large and 
brilliant blooms. Their whole effect is 
entirely different from anything in most 
borders. Small keg tubs, gallon size, 
make good containers for northern 
gardens so that they may be shifted in- 
doors in the Winter. One, M. purpuras- 
cens, reaches its finest glory in Midwinter, 
though giving a little bloom in the garden 
both before and after its sojourn in the 
house. The purple flowers can glorify an 
entire winter window garden. M. ecoceci- 
neum gives lavishly of smaller, deep, 
bright red flowers in Spring and Summer, 
while M. aureum makes a foot-high bush 
buried in golden-orange bloom. These are 
all evergreen, and have long, but thick, 
scimitar-like leaves, attractive even with- 
out the gorgeous flower display. There 
are pink, lavender, red-purple, and blue- 
purple, also lemon-yellows among this 
family; and they seem well worth the 
trouble of shifting indoors, especially as 
the kegs can be painted a dark green and 
set back among the other plants without 
being buried. 

Recently seed of an annual Mesembry- 
anthemum ecriniflorum has been offered. 
Great claims are made for this as an edg- 
ing plant, ground cover, pavement erev- 
ice, or rock plant in poor soils. The plant 
is slightly spreading, and completely 
hidden by the many-tinted rayed blooms 
about one inch across. White, rose, erim- 
son, pink, buff, yellow, apricot, and prim- 
rose run riot. 
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ENTURIES ago the Iris was high- 
ly prized and cultivated in Egypt. 
The sturdy warriors of Caesar’s 
legions planted it on the graves 
of their fallen comrades. It appears in 
decorations of the temples and public 
buildings of the ancient Greeks, France 
adopted it as its national’ flower, and it 
was used to lend grace and beauty to the 
coats of arms of French Kings. For 
centuries poets have sung its praises and 
described its fragile beauty, grace, and 
exquisite color. 

The modern Iris displays many glor- 
ious color blendings and every season sees 
some new and unexpected combinations. 
It is perhaps difficult for those who have 
not the good fortune to live with them to 
realize how greatly the Iris has altered 
and in.proved in the last ten years. Only 
a short time ago Queen of May, Mon- 
signor, Sherwin Wright, and Mrs. H. Dar- 
win were the finest of garden varieties. 
But what is the comparison of these old 
varieties with the new ones of today? 
There is absolutely none. One’s garden 
cannot be up-to-date in any sense of the 
word with the old varieties, for the best 
modern Irises are far ahead in size, bril- 
liance, variety of coloring, form, sub- 
stance, and evéry other essential that 
goes to make the perfect flower. 

An Iris must have substance in order 
to display and maintain its form, which 
is one of the most pleasing and distinctive 
qualities in any variety. Next comes 
poise which includes pleasing. propor- 
tions and setting of the stalk, size and 
height, freedom of bloom, and satisfactory 
growth characters; yet above all, color is 
the primary requirement. 


URING the past fifteen years the 
painstaking labors of expert hybrid- 
izers have given us new creations of gi- 
gantic size, great height, clear sparkling 
eolor, and delicate fragrance. Some va- 
rieties have falls resembling the richest 
velvet; others possess a brilliant lustre 
not seen in the finest silk; still others ap- 
pear to be sprinkled with diamond dust 
and sparkle in the sunlight like flaming 
jewels. They present an astonishingly wide 
range of color;—brilliant reds, blends 
of pink, yellow and blue, darkest purples, 
(nearly black in some lights), warm yel- 
lows, delicate pinks, sombre browns, and 
chaste whites. For these wonderful 
achievements we are indebted to the 
master hybridizers. 

CAYEUX has given us Pluie D’Or, 
Eclador, Vision, Directeur Pinelle, Evolu- 
tion, and a host of others. 

BLISS with his wonderful Dominions 
and their derivatives, Mrs. Valerie West, 
Bruno, Cardinal, Carfar, Titan, Grace 
Sturtevant, and Fascination, being a few. 
DYKES has furnished the beautiful W. 
R. Dykes, Zaharoon, Aphrodite, and 
Wedgewood. 

MOHR-MITCHELL with their wonder- 
ful yellows, California Gold and Happy 
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Irises of Yesterday,—Today,— and Tomorrow 





The landscaping possibilities of the Iris are well illustrated 


by this photograph. 


Not only is the Iris artistic in its form 


and foliage, but as a group it is showy to the point of satis- 
fying those who are interested in making a gorgeous display 


Days; together with their equally fine 
Plicatas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Sacramento. 

DR. AYRES has given us some very 
fine things in Meldoric, Ningal, Coralie, 
Persia, Red Dominion, Venus de Milo, 
Tapestry, and Byzantium. 

SASS BROS. (Jacob & Hans) have 
produced Midgard, Al-lu-wee, Clara 
Noyes, Douglas, Joycette, King Juba, 
Crystal Beauty, and numerous other fine 
ones. 

Then too there are our southern hy- 
bridizers, KIRKLAND, CONNELL, and 
WASHINGTON, who have produced the 
very fine varieties—Black Wings, Copper 
Luster, Gold Dust, Mary Elizabeth, Au- 
bade, Selene, Parthenon, Junaluska, and 
the lovely Mary Geddes. 

LAPHAM has an excellent line of pink 
shades including Ethelwyn Dubuar and 
Eloise Lapham. 

ESSIG, STURTEVANT, WAYMAN, 
LOOMIS, ANDREWS, WILLIAMSON, 
WHITE, INSOLE, GRIMTER, MUR- 
RELL, MILLET, MORRISON, MEADE, 
SHULL, NICHOLS, YELD, and HALL 
are others who have given us some won- 
derful creations. 


ET me give a list and discuss a few of 

the real aristocrats of the iris world. 

In light blues, wonderful things have 
been given us during the past few years. 
Blue Triumph, Shining Waters, Sierra 
Blue, Pacific, Gloriole, Sensation, and 
Buechley’s Giant are varieties that will 
be difficult to surpass in their respective 
shades. You must see these great Irises 
to appreciate them. I can conceive of 
nothing finer. In the medium tones we 
have Missouri, Baldwin, Wedgewood, 
Aline, and Persia; while in the darker 


shades we find a galaxy of stars in Blue 
Velvet, St. Louis, Meldoric, Black Wings, 
Mephisto, Sir Michael, Valor, and Mrs. 
J. L. Gibson. 

Pink-to-purple-toned varieties of var- 
ious shades are represented by the lovely 
Ambrosia, Dog Rose, Airy Dream, M:d- 
gard, Evelyn Benson, Opaline, Pink 
Satin, Pink Opal, Ethelwyn Dubuar, Im- 
perial Blush, Edgewood, Frieda Mohr, 
Frivolite, Rose Dominion, Coralie, and 
Hollywood. All very good. 

Passing to the red-and-copper-toned 
varieties we have an array of greatness in 
Burning Bronze, Cherrio, Indian Chief, 
Dauntless, Donna Sol, Ethel Peckham, 
Joycette, Legend, Mrs. Valerie West, 
Spokan, War Eagle, and Red Robe. 
These are just a few of the outstanding 
kinds. 

Yellows are coming into their own with 
such fine ones as Alta California, Chrom- 
ylla, Eclador, Phebus, Pluie D’Or, and 
W. R. Dykes. Happy Days, Lady Para- 
mount, Alice Harding, Lucretia Bori, and 
Gold Dust are later introductions I saw 
blooming the past season, and a wonderful 
lot they are. 

In the various blends and tans we find 
a most charming lot in Aubade, Evolu- 
tion, Pres. Pilkington, Jean Cayeux, Nin- 
gal, K. V. Ayres, Ophelia, Talisman, 
Sunol, Serenite, Byzantium, Tintotan, 
and Mary Geddes. This with Jean Cayeuxr 
I consider most outstanding. They are 
new color breaks in the iris world. 

In the variegata and pastel shades, 
K mg Juba, Vision, Aurex, Henri Reviere, 
Crown Prince, Cameliard, El Tovar, and 
Beau Sabreur, are all splendid. You 
simply cannot take yourself away from 
them when they are in bloom. 

White Irises I believe have 

(Continued on page 94) 
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GOLDEN GODDESS 


What is Best Among 


HAT progress in the development 

of the Gladiolus continues at a 

rapid pace is best evidenced by the 

many worthwhile varieties that 
have been introduced by the world’s lead- 
ing hybridizers in the last two or three 
years. Honors have not been focussed 
merely on a few Gladiolus, but have been 
well divided over a large number of 
newcomers. 

The latest productions show that much 
careful work is being done on the niceties 
of form and placement. The length of 
spike and flower head is gradually being 
increased, with the result that there is 
very little overcrowding of florets in the 
newer Gladiolus, and less stubby spikes 
than heretofore. Then there is a striving 
for greater clarity and harmony of color 
and much is being accomplished. 

Furthermore, there is now a much 
wider recognition of the fact that de- 
pendability of performance is of para- 
mount importance. Fewer Gladiolus are 
being put on the market today that have 
not first had careful testing under a wide 
variety of growing conditions in different 
parts of the country. There is nothing 
more disillusioning to a gladiolus enthu- 
siast who has purchased highly-touted 
expensive novelties to find out later that 
a variety is totally unsuited to his par- 
ticular situation and falls far short of the 
glowing catalogue descriptions. 
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GIANT SALMON 


By F. W. CASSEBEER, (New York) 


Of some importance are the new mam- 
moth Gladiolus of which Miss New 
Zealand is the first example. Several 
others now belong in this group, all of 
them huge novelties that impress chiefly 
beeause of their size. In other respects 
they can be much improved and doubt- 
less will be in time. 

Comparatively little of real merit has 
been turned out recently in the small-flow- 
ered or Primulinus section, by our leading 
hybridizers. I consider this rather un- 
fortunate, for with the present popularity 
of flower arrangements among garden 
clubs, the demand for small Gladiolus has 
increased rather than diminished. The 
wide interest displayed in small types by 
visitors to shows in the East last Summer, 
rather confirms this fact. 


THEN it comes to eolor, there is as 

usual a preponderance of pinks 
among the new Gladiolus. Still, there is 
a searcity of good pure pinks and rose- 
pinks. For the first time there are a 
large number of yellows of all types that 
look promising. Good reds also are in 
the offing, which will be a welcome addi- 
tion to a color group that has been none 
too strong. There are a few gorgeous 
whites among the new ones that come very 
close to attaining true perfection. The so- 
ealled “blues” have been strengthened by 
several fine new varieties that seem to 


APRICOT LASSIE 


the New Gladiolus ? 





REVERIE 


possess stamina as well as appeal. There 
is still but a handful of good maroons and 
purples, and not many contributions to 
this group among fhe latest novelties. 
Those who are fond of smoky and odd 
colors in Gladiolus will be glad to know 
that there are quite a number of fine 
new ones in this classification. 

I have prepared a list of some of the 
outstanding new Gladiolus and venture 
to comment upon the varieties. It is 
obviously unfair to pass final judgment 
on any variety on the basis of a few 
blooms from one or two corms, even in 
several years. There is always a fair 
chance that Gladiolus, which have not 
done well for me, may be good perform- 
ers,in other locations. The hybridizer or 
introducer who already has considerable 
stocks before marketing a new Gladiolus 
is in the best position to tell just what 
the variety can do; provided, of course, 
that it has been given sufficient trial in 
different parts of the country. Generally 
speaking, therefore, the catalogue deserip- 
tions of reputable introducers are most 
likely to give a fair picture of a new 
variety. 

The first list presented below is of note- 
worthy varieties that have been on the 
market from one to three years. The 
comments are based on my own observa- 
tions in the garden and at shows, supple- 
mented occasionally by the views of 
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growers and others with whom I have 
talked and corresponded. At the end 
there is another list of varieties compris- 
ing those Gladiolus which will be avail- 
able to enthusiasts for the first time in 
1936. 


New Varieties Introduced Prior to 1936 


Beacon (Palmer) :—A very gay new one 
that everybody will want. Attractive wavy 
florets of orange-scarlet with a very large 
and pronounced cream throat blotch. Spike 
and growth thoroughly satisfactory. This 
variety looks like the best of Mr. Palmer’s 
since Picardy. 

Betty Co-Ed (Briggs):—A charmingly 
dainty flower of the palest coral-pink with 
creamy throat. Much-hooded florets of the 
Prim type measuring about 3% inches in 
size. Graceful spikes of good length. A 
Gladiolus that will be in much demand for 
bouquets. 

Blue Admiral (Christ):—Doing well 
where so many of the “blues” fall down,— 
health and vigor. Seems to be a very 
dependable medium violet of a color quite 
similar to Veilchenblau. Spikes are tall and 
fine with even florets of good size. 


Blue Delight (Douglass, Australia) :— 
Seems to be proving a more satisfactory 
Gladiolus in the dark-violet class than 
Pelegrina. Florets not so large as the latter 
and a little more purple; opens 6 to 8 
florets at one time. Blooms of medium 
height. 

Brightside (Prestgard) :—One of the love- 
liest flowers in existence and a great favor- 
ite of mine. Its color is rich canary-yellow 
tipped with bittersweet-orange. The florets 
are of good size and substance and delight- 
fully informal in shape. An ideal decorative 
variety. 

Chief Multnomah (Ellis) :—A really fine 
new smoky for exhibition purposes. An 
odd-colored variety in subdued tones of dark 
red with grayish flakings. Florets are of 
heavy substance and a great many open at 
once on a fine, strong stem. The coloring 
is not so blatant as most others of variegated 
colors. 

Curls of Gold (Ellis) :—A ruffied yellow 
decorative that I liked very much. Color 
empire-yellow with a touch of red deep 
down in throat. The florets are informal, of 
excellent substance, and beautifully placed 
along the stem. The best yellow cut flower 
that I know of. 

DO-X (Pfitzer):—A world-beater one 
year and a bitter disappointment the next. 
At its best it is a most appealing buff- 
yellow with huge florets of fine form and 
placement that leaves little to be desired. 
An aggravating Gladiolus because it can 
sometimes be so perfect. 

Dr. C. Hoeg (Prestgard) :—Probably the 
best of the dark reds. Not so deep in color 
as some of the others, but a much better 
performer and can be relied upon for spikes 
of good length with well-placed florets. Its 
rich maroon color is further enhanced by a 
fine silvery line around the edge of each 
petal. 

Edenmist (Ellis):—A new decorative of 
an enchanting color. Palest flesh-pink shad- 
ing gently to cream in throat. Beautifully- 
shaped florets excellently spaced on a 
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slender stem. Will be appreciated by all 
who like pastel tints. 

Edith Robson (Brown, Australia) :—A 
fine bright-pink exhibition variety. Rosy- 
peach with a carmine blotch on a yellowish 
throat. Straight spike with as many as 
15 florets of uniform size open at one time. 
A Gladiolus of the Australian type with 
clean, attractive coloring. 

Evelyn Stinton (Symons, Australia) :— 
Have not yet seen this one but Bancroft 
Winsor recommends it as an _ extra-fine 
reliable show variety. Color blush-pink 
heavily overlaid with chocolate. Will open 
up to 14 medium-sized florets at once on 
a fine long spike of good form. 

Flaming Meteor (Mitsch) :—Aptly named, 
for it is a Gladiolus of brilliant scarlet 
color. Large striking florets on a big spike 
make it one of the showiest of the reds. 
This variety has met with wide approval as 
an outstanding new red. 

Gertrude Swenson (Swenson, Australia) : 
—A beautiful shade of bright mauve (red- 
violet) with a white blotch on the lower 
petals and a light mauve feather. An 
excellent exhibition variety. Opens a large 
number of florets at one time with perfect 
placement. 

Golden Chimes (Ellis) :—I think this is 
the most beautiful of the pale «yellows. 
Fine, large, ruffled and fluted florets that 
are widely spaced, but open so flat that 
they overlap slightly and form an especially 
pleasing continuity of bloom. I find that 
this variety prefers cool weather and will 
not perform so well during spells of intense 
heat. 

Golden Goddess (Salbach) :—Considered 
to be the best of the many fine new yellows. 
In fact Mr. Salbach has thought so well of 
it as to have it patented, and thus it becomes 
the first Gladiolus with this distinction. 
Characterized by tall spikes with very long 
flower heads of 22 or more buds, having at 
least 10 medium-large blooms of golden- 
yellow open at one time. The color is a 
fine shade of medium yellow but not so 
deep as I had hoped it would be. 

Heritage (Ristow-Baerman) :—At its best 
probably the finest exhibition pink to date. 
Florets large, wide open, and beautifully 
placed on a long spike. Regularly opens 9 
or more blooms at one time that are of uni- 
form size to the very tip of the stalk. The 
color is an attractive almost pure-pink self, 
with lighter throat and midribs on lower 
petals. Has occasionally flecked with me, 
but Ralph Baerman assures me that it 
occurs very rarely. Should be grown from 
young bulbs to obtain fine long exhibition 
spikes. This variety is sure to win many 
honors at shows everywhere. 

J. 8. Bach (Pfitzer) :—A very fine reddish- 
salmon that is meeting with approval every- 
where. Huge florets well placed on a very 
large spike. An excellent early-flowering 
exhibition variety. 

James Fitzjames (Ellis):—A_ glorified 
Commander Koehl. A _ larger, brighter 
edition of the famous Pfitzer red. Huge 
scarlet florets on a very big and robust 
plant. 

Johann Strauss (Pfitzer):—To my mind 
this is an exquisite variety in every way. 
Tall, straight, slender spike with beautiful 
florets of a soft peach-red that blends very 
gently to a creamy-yellow throat. Perhaps 
not many blooms open at one time, but per- 
fect for a decorative. The color harmony 
is particularly pleasing and fine. 

Jonquil (Palmer) :—A fine decorative va- 
riety of deep golden-yellow. Very similar 
in color to two other Gladiolus, Golden 
Poppy (Prestgard) and Lowis D’Or (Pfit- 
zer) with which I carefully compared it. 
In habit and form Jonquil seems to be the 
best of the three, and undeniably makes a 
wonderful cut flower. 
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Kewpie (Brown) :—A charming, compara- 
tively little-known, small-flowered variety. 

olor rose-red edged with a ribbon of yellow- 
sh-grey. A dainty pleasing little Gladiolus 
that is much admired by the ladies. It is 
well worth growing some of these for table 
iecorations or to use in small vases. 

Louis G. Rowe (Seabrook) :—To me this 
variety has an indescribable charm. Deli- 
ately colored like the daintiest tea rose. 
it is cream-white flushed pink especially 
towards the tips of the upper petals. The 
lower are shaded yellowish, and there is a 
decided greenish cast about the buds and the 
florets when first open which seems to fur- 
ther enhance the beauty of this Gladiolus. 
Blooms are of good size, strong substance, 
and 6 or more open at one time very uni- 
formly placed on a fine spike. Altogether 
a fascinating flower which deserves a wider 
distribution. 

Margaret Fulton (Ogrodichek) :—The 
chief merit of this variety is its unusually 
glowing color. Rich rosy-salmon blending 
to creamy-apricot in the throat. Opens many 
medium-small oval florets at one time. 
While the blooms are crowded and undis- 
tinguished in form, nevertheless the color is 
of such great carrying power and appeal as 
to make this an eminently desirable Gladio- 
lus. 

Mary F. Snow (Crane):—A very good 
late-flowering exhibition white. Opens at 
least 6 large, crinkled, creamy-white florets 
at one time. Substance and placement ex- 
cellent. Spike tall and straight. Should be 
in much demand for the fall flower shows. 

Maunga (Burns, New Zealand) :—A very 
large pure white with well-formed florets of 
great appeal. Understand that its place- 
ment and general behavior is still open 
to question. Needs further trial in this 
country. 

Max Reger (Pfitzer) :—The clearest and 
most attractive coloring among all of the 
Gladiolus in the light-violet group. Florets 
large and beautiful, but unfortunately the 
spikes and flower heads seem to come too 
short in this country. At least, I have 
never been able to get any length to them. 

Milford (Rides, New Zealand) :—A lovely 
and delicate light-violet Gladiolus which I 
admired at the N.E.G.S. Show at Boston. 
Have not grown this variety myself as yet, 
but favorable reports have come in from all 
over the country. Has large florets of much 
character and appeal. With Allegro, this 
variety should become one of the two out- 
standing light “blues.” 

Miss Alameda (Salbach) :—In my opinion 
one of the finest of Mr. Salbach’s introduc- 
tions. Excellent spike with extremely at- 
tractive, large florets of deep saffrano-pink 
with carmine tongue and feathering. A 
leader in the salmon class. 

Miss Elegance (Arenius) :—A tall 
cream of much character. Attractive large 
florets with inconspicuous purplish lines 
through the center of each petal. Not many 
open at one time, but very charming as a 
decorative. 

Miss New Zealand (Julyan, New Zea- 
land) :—The first of the so-called mammoth 
Gladiolus from New Zealand. Certainly 
sensational for size, and color is better than 
what one might expect under the circum- 
stances. The color is salmon with an apri- 
cot tone, and a medium-sized blotch of 
tyrian-rose. Ihe ground color is also 
flecked and streaked deeper. I saw numbers 
of spikes at Bancroft Winsor’s that ran in 
the neighborhood of 6 feet in height and 
could. be spotted from afar in his large 
field. . Spikes are apt to fall over unless 
staked... It is “the” Gladiolus to grow if 
you wish to.maké an impression with your 
friends. he 2 he, 

Mrs. BJ. Heaton (Heaton) :—A rosy- 
salmon-pink with cream throat and no mark- 
ings of any kind. A fine new one in this 


new 
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color with large tlurets of good placement 
and substance. Good for exhibition or com- 
mercial purposes. 

Phyllis McQuision (Stewart) :—While I 
have not yet seen this one, I have been told 
that no list of new varieties is complete 
without mention of this beautiful pink. The 
color is described as a shrimp-pink with a 
slight pencil line of rose in the center of a 
white throat. Said to be a very good per- 
former and a fine addition to the decorative 
class. 

Pimpernel (Mair, Scotland) :—A luscious 
red Gladiolus with no orange in its make-up. 
Color is close to true spectrum-red with 
whitish throat and attractive light midribs 
to tips of petals. Tall and satisfactory. A 
fine Gladiolus that needs to be better known. 

Polar Ice (Pfitzer):—A new dead-white 
Gladiolus with large handsome florets that 
looks to me like an improved Albatros. Re- 
ports indicate that it is a reliable performer 
and an excellent new variety for the cut- 
flower trade. 

Prairie Gold (Corrington) :—I have not 
yet had the privilege of seeing a bloom of 
this one, but understand from others that 
it is an extra-fine, new deep yellow. It is 
said to stand dry weather and heat ex- 
tremely well and to be a good performer. 
Many prizes have been awarded this Gladio- 
lus at midwestern shows. 

Rays O’Gold (Kunderd) :—A fine blending 
of pastel shades,—cream, yellow, and pink. 
Predominating color creamy-yellow with 
shadings of soft blush-pink deepening to- 
wards the outer ends of the petals. Florets 
well formed and spike good. I like it the 
best of the new ones of Kunderd that I 
have tried. 

Red Giant (Phillips, Australia) :—One of 
the 3 Gladiolus in the mammoth class. 
Flower head said to grow 30 inches in 
length, with spike strong and straight, open- 
ing as many as 8 perfectly-placed blooms at 
one time. Color is a bright cerise, rather 
than red, darker in the throat and a white 
line in petals. 

Reverie (Palmer):—A_ blush-pink of 
muchcharm. Has appealing frilled florets of 
light pink shading to cream in throat. Vig- 
orous healthy spikes that are straight and 
of good length. One of the best new deco- 
rative varieties. 

Robert Treat (Crane) :—A fine exhibition 
variety in the rose-pink group. Opens many 
well-placed blossoms at one time on a spike 
of good length, giving the effect of a gor- 
geous pinkish-lavender plume. As a show 
flower it is hard to beat. 

Rose Wings (Crow) :—A charming flower 
of rosy-carmine with a fine gold line edging 
the petals. Even the stems and foliage are 
tinged reddish, giving a most unusual and 
distinctive effect. The florets are informal 
in shape and are airily spaced on a fine 


slender stem. A very lovely decorative 
Gladiolus. 
Sahara (Palmer):—Another Gladiolus 


that is different from any in color. Soft 
grayish-russet in effect with purplish-vina- 
ceous shadings much like the intriguing 
new bearded iris Jean Cayeurx. A quiet 
color that will be appreciated by many. 

Seabrook White (Rowe) :—Another good 
white. Clear color except for inconspicuous 
violet lines on lower petals. Beautifully- 
shaped florets on a long flower head of 20 
or more buds. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Montbretia,—His Majesty 


ITS HISTORY 


ONTBRETIA is a monocotyle- 

donous plant of the genus 

Montbretia of the family of 

plants known as the Iridaceae. 
It was introduced into eultivation from 
South Afriea and was first described and 
named by Augustin Pyramus De Con- 
dolle, in honor of A. J. De Coquebert De 
Montbret. Ker also described this plant 
and named it Tritonia under which name 
it is usually given in the manuals. In 
seed catalogs, it is always sold under the 
name of Montbretia. The word “Mont- 
bretia,” is therefore a synonym of Trito- 
nia. The Montbretias of the seedsmen 
refer especially to the bulbous plant 
ealled by florists Montbretia crocosmae- 
flora. It is a hybrid between Crocosmia 
aurea and Tritonia pottsii. 

The Irids are characterized by being 
perennial herbs with bulbous, cormous, 
tuberous, or sometimes fibrous roots, dis- 
tinguished by erect, two-ranked leaves and 
three stamens, with anthers facing out- 
wardly in the flower. The flowers are 
perfect, showy, and colored. The fruit is 
a three-celled and many-seeded pod like 
the pod of an iris. 

Montbretia, DC. South African plants 
of perhaps 40-50 species, a few of which 
are grown for their showy summer bloom. 
The flowers are pink, yellow, tawny, red, 
white, or otherwise in simple or panicled 
spikes. They have been much hybridized 
since their first introduction from South 
Africa. 

Montbretia crocosmaeflora, Lemoine. 
This is the common Montbretia of the 
gardens, a hybrid of Montbretia pottsii 
and Crocosmia aurea, blooming first in 
1880 in France where it was produced. 
Apparently, the forms now planted and 
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Notes On Development and 


Culture of the Montbretia 


By FR. HUBERT, 0O.F.M., 


ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


offered by seedsmen exhibit one or the 
other parent; the specific name suggests 
that it is erocosmia-flowered. 

The early history of the hybrid offered 
by florists throughout the country is very 
difficult to find; in fact, we had to send 
to the originators themselves, V. Lemoine 
& Fils, Nancy, France, for the desired 
information concerning the early varieties 
of Montbretia. Mr. V. Lemoine was kind 
enough to send us the following letter 
which might be of great interest to all 
those who grow this beautiful flower: 


“T am not aware,” writes Mr. Le- 
moine, “of any book or publication 
dealing with work done about 1879 by 
my mother, Mrs. Lemoine, in hybridiz- 
ing Montbretia pottsii with the pollen 
of Crocosmia aurea. The result, Mont- 
bretia crocosmaeflora, was put in com- 
merce in January, 1882, by Victor Le- 
moine, my father. 

“Pictures and notes were published, 
probably in 1881, in Revue Horticole, 
Belgique Horticole, and Deutsches Gar- 
ten Magazin. It was awarded a first- 
class certificate by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of London. 

“Montbretia crocosmaeflora was again 
sown and hybridized, and a new set of 
varieties was put in commerce each 
year since. Here are the names of 
the oldest sorts: 


1883: Elegans, Sulfurea, 

1884: Aurea, Pyramidalis, 

1885: Bouquet parfait, Etoile de feu. 
Gerbe dor, 

1886: Phare, Solfatara, Pottsii grandi- 
flora, 

1887: Drape d’or, Eldorado, Lucendic, 
Meteore, 

1888: Rayon dor, Talisman, Tran- 
scendant, 

1889: Pluie dor, 
Tigridie. 


Soleil couchant, 


“Most of the above-varieties are now 
lost. About that time were introduced 
Crocosmia aurea maculata and Crocos- 
mia aurea imperialis, the former with 
dark brown blotches at the mouth of 
the corolla, the latter with very large 
flowers. These were responsible for a 
new break in the descent of Montbretia 
crocosmaefilora, and the production of 
new varieties with very large flowers and 
fine blotches at the base of the corolla. 
But the varieties showing the blood of 
Crocosmia aurea imperialis and macu- 
lata were not so hardy as the former 
varieties. The list of hybrids continues: 


1890: Awrore, , 
1891: Etincelant, Feu d’artifice, 
1892: Fantasie, flore pleno, 

1894: Are en ciel, Etincelant, Volcan, 
1895: Lustre, T'urban, 


1897: Couronne dor, Marbagon, Ori 
flamme, 

1898: Distinction, Globe dor, Tete 
couronnee, 

1899: Aureole, Messidor, 
1900: Anneau dor, Figaro, 
dor, Tragedie, 

1903: Le Pactole, Grenade, 
1907: Maisson doree. 


Toison 


“We had a considerable assortment of 
seedlings ready for distribution in 1914. 
These were entirely lost during the war; 
among them were some sorts as beauti- 
ful as those lately distributed by Eng- 
lish growers. 

“IT hope the above information will 
give you satisfactory data on the early 
history of this most interesting hybrid.” 

EMIL LEMOINE 


At the present time, there are a number 
of varieties on the market. Several cata- 
legs list a number, the most outstanding 
of which seem to be the following: 
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Fire King, a fiery red sort. 

Aurantiaca, orange-gold. 

California, a rich yellow. 

Marjorie, large open flowers, orange- 
yellow with crimson center, perfectly flat 
when fully open. 3 feet in height. 

Queen Alexandra, a choice variety with 
erect habit of growth. Late flowering, 
large reflexed light, golden-orange flowers 
with distinet crimson bars. 3-4 feet. 

Aurora, a very large flower, pure or- 
ange-yellow. Tall. 

His Majesty, a glorious variety, flowers 
measuring 4 inches across, very broad 


petalled, deep velvety scarlet shading 
down to gold. Height 4% feet. The 
largest flowered of all Montbretias. 


First Class Certificate R.H.S., and Glas- 
Low. 

Joan of Arc, the finest and largest 
yellow Montbretia. Deep golden flowers 
with broad massive petals, marked with 
crimson at the center. 

Lemon Queen, creamy-yellow, pale cen- 
ter and deep orange buds. A very attrac- 
tive flower and of great decorative value. 

Queen of Spain, very large flowers, 
brilliant deep golden-orange. Reverse of 
petals golden-apricot with crimson ealyx. 
Flowers widely expanded on well-branched 
stems. 

Una, flowers rich apricot with carmine 
blotch; well-shaped blooms of good sub- 
stance. Height 214 feet. 


HE new hybrid Montbretias are fast 

becoming better known throughout the 
world and with this, a greater interest 
in them is becoming apparent. To appre- 
ciate them fully one must actually see 
them in full bloom. The flowers remind 
one of big beautiful colored stars. The 
newer sorts are far superior to the older 
offerings. The flowers in the latest 
hybrids often measure three and four 
inches in diameter, borne on graceful 
stems which continue to produce a suc- 
cession of blooms from midsummer until 
frost puts a stop to the display until 
another year. They make excellent border 
plants and are of great value for cutting. 
They are especially attractive because of 
the color range and markings of the 
flowers. 

Montbretias are of rather easy culture, 
resembling in most particulars the culture 
of gladioli. The corms are much smaller, 
but in other respects they look a great 
deal like small-sized gladiolus corms. 
These should be planted when all danger 
of frost is over, preferring a light loamy 
soil well enriched with leaf-mold. The 
depth is about five or six inches, but four 
inches would not be too shallow for them. 
The moisture supply should be taken into 
consideration if the best results are de- 
sired. They thrive in the partial shade 
of borders or shrubbery as well as they 
do in full sunlight, although they seem to 
do best in the full sunlight. 

Montbretia corms (bulbs) may be left 
in the ground over Winter if the Winters 
are not too severe and the ground does 
not freeze too hard. It would be safest 
North of Philadelphia to lift the corms 
after frost and store them in moist soil 
or peat away from frost. Where the 
Winters permit, they should be mulched 
if they are to be left in the ground over 
the Winter. In the North, the corms 
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Montbretia of improved form 


should always be ‘taken in during the 
Winter and stored as one would store 
gladiolus corms. 

The range of prices for the individual 
varieties varies greatly. The common 
sorts cost approximately twenty cents per 
corm although one or the other variety 
may be had for as low as fifteen cents per 
corm. The seale of prices runs from 
fifteen to twenty to thirty-five to fifty 
cents per individual corm. Several of 
the better-known seed-houses offer them 
in their catalogs, but information on them 
is seanty. 

There is only one seedsman, to my 
knowledge, who offers seeds of various 
kinds of Montbretias (mixed only) as a 
regular item from year to year. The 
price per packet is only twenty-five cents. 
The seeds are searce; in faet, many of 
the plant specialists in this country still 
claim that this hybrid does not produce 
viable seeds. We have been able to secure 
a few seeds from plants grown in our 
own yard, but their viability is poor. It 
takes at least three years before the corm- 
lets, which develop from the seeds, be- 
come of flowering size. Their culture 





follows closely that of the offsets of glad- 
iolus corms; and cormlets which develop 
from the seeds of Montbretia should be 
handled the same way. Anyone who wishes 
to attempt the production of seeds with 
hybrids as difficult of setting seed as 
these, should do so by hand-pollenating 
the flowers; otherwise the chances of 
securing good, viable seeds are very 
dubious to say the least. The corms in- 
erease in number very s!owly and errati- 
cally from year to year, although in the 
South and in warmer climates, notably 
the Hawaiian Islands, once planted these 
hybrids increase rather rapidly in num- 
ber and seem to become permanently 
established. Originators and hybridizers 
with facilities situated mainly in Cali- 
fornia, in this country, seem to be doing 
a great amount of experimenting with this 
group of plants, so that we can expect 
greatly improved varieties and a wider 
color range in the years to come. The 
plant deserves to be better known not 
only beeause of the ease with which it ean 
be grown, but especially because of the 
great beauty of the flowers for eutting 
and decorative purposes. 
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My Summer Garden of House Plants 


By MARIE KNOX WENDT, (Iowa) 


indoors, need a season of rest and 

recuperation in the garden. They 
are refreshed by their summer vacation in 
the open, and should come into the howse 
again in the Fall full of vim and vigor, 
free from all traces of disease or insect 
pests. 

Certain plants (such as fuchsia and 
heliotrope) are naturally summer bloom- 
ers; and while we keep them through the 
Winter in our windows, they are at their 
best when blooming out-of-doors. Plants 
that have finished flowering in the house 
may generally be pruned back severely 
before setting out, that they may make 
new growth for blooming again. 

On the north of our house is a space of 
sixteen feet with only one window. Under 
the window, which is low, I constructed a 
rustie flower box supported upon legs. A 
plant bed was made along the foundation, 
the full sixteen-foot length and about 
three feet wide. A framework was made 
of heavy eight-inch-wide planks on edge, 
sunk two inches into the ground, to sur- 
round this bed. The corner posts were 
heavy stakes driven down well, and were 
used to tack a wire netting upon, thus 
protecting the bed from poultry. An 
eighteen-inch netting was used so the 
height over all was about two feet. 

Since the soil near a foundation is 
usually poor, I first spaded over the en- 
tire bed and added a top soil to the depth 
of several inches, using a mixture of two 
parts good garden loam, one part woods 
earth, and one part sand. The same mix- 
ture was used to fill the window box. 

This garden being on the north of the 
house, it gets only the early-morning and 
late-afternoon sun. Because it is close to 
the foundation it seldom receives enough 
rainfall, so I water it in the evening only, 
and whenever the soil shows need of mois- 
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ture; giving it a very thorough soaking. 

Plants liking the most sun are set at 
the front of the bed with the shade-lovers 
at the back. 

In the back and hiding the foundation 
is a row of wild ferns, of.the sword type, 
brought from the woods. I brought 
plenty of their own soil along with them, 
and they thrive beautifully, being per- 
fectly hardy. Clumps of the florist’s type 
of carnations planted near them make a 
pleasant picture. 

My tuberous begonias are marvels of 
beauty. They delight in a cool, moist 
soil with plenty of shade. In this bed the 
conditions are ideal. Having started them 
in pots of sand in the house during March, 
they are set into the bed in May when 
danger from frost is over. 

The fuchsias grow into large clumps 
rivaling those grown in California. They 
are staked to prevent their being broken 
in the wind and to encourage their upright 
growth. 

Salmon-pink double geraniums are 
planted in the window box with the silvery 
dusty miller to enhance their beauty. Dew 
plant and variegated wandering Jew drop 
over the sides. 

Last year a rose-pink double petunia, 
which had bloomed so nicely in the house 
during early Spring, continued to bloom 
in the pot-plant garden until frost. It 
was placed in the outside corner of the bed 
and tied to the corner stake, where it 
climbed up and over the fencing, and 
from a distance was as beautiful as a 
climbing rose. 

Certain plants such as amaryllis, cactus, 
phyliocactus, ete., rest here in their pots, 
placed upon strips of wood to keep them 
off the ground. These plants, though not 
in bloom, add their green to the color of 
the planting, and are storing up energy 
for winter growing. My amaryllis and 





bloom earlier and oftener than 

I have had Christmas cactus 
bloom again at Easter, and amaryllis 
bloom for the third time during their 
stay in the window garden, 

My white calla blooms continuously, 
one spike following another from Decem- 
ber to May, after its vacation in the pot- 
plant gaiden. In the house the pot is 
kept in a container of water; while out- 
side it is placed upon a board to keep it 
from drawing moisture or sending its 
roots into the ground; and likewise. angle- 
worms are prevented from entering 
through the drainage hole. 

Primula, cyclamen, gloxinia, gesneria, 
ete., are kept in their pots and given the 
most protected and shady spot in the bed. 

Since this bed is protected from sun, 
strong wind, and driving rain, it is an 
excellent place to transplant the house- 
plant seedlings and cuttings, to get them 
off to a fine start. 

Geraniums, which stand sun and bloom 
well, do even better in this bed, and their 
blooms are never sun-faded. Tea roses 
and carnations produce colorful blooms all 
Summer. However, when I feel there 
isn’t enough color in the planting, I add 
a few annuals which thrive in shade or 
semi-shade. Pansy plants add both inter- 
est and color, and furnish blossoms 
through June, July. and August, when 
kept cut. Antirrhinum (snapdragon), 
forget-me-not, phlox drummondi, viola, 
and lantana are quite happy in such a 
location. 

The greenhouse chrysanthemums are 
set toward the front and east of the bed 
where they receive the early-morning sun. 
Due to the shade they receive, they bloom 
a week or so earlier, than when set in full 
sun. Often I shade them from the late- 
afternoon sun during August by covering 
them with a black cloth. By shortening 
their day, the buds are forced to form. 

Brugmansia (angel’s trumpet), poinset- 
tia, hibiscus, gardenia, and ornamental 
fruits have their pots sunken up to the 
rim in the soil while they are in small 
pots. When developed to larger pots, 
they are set upon a board or supported 
upon two bricks turned on edge. 

Sweet violets, flowering maple, be- 
gonias, geranium, and others, producing 
summer flowers, are set directly into the 
soil; the hydrangea also, being sure its 
planting spot is acid enough, and leave it 
out for a light freeze to harden it off be- 
fore lifting it. Then it is potted up and 
kept in a cool place until December be- 
fore foreing it into growth again. 
Azalea also is left outside for a few weeks 
to ripen the wood for next year’s flowers, 
covering the plant from severe frost if 
necessary. Then it is removed to a cool 
plact in the basement until the buds are 
formed before placing in a sunny window 
again for blooming. 

Upon the approach of frost, the plants 
are lifted and potted into < good potting 
soil, or those repotted that require it; and 
all of them placed in a cool, well-venti- 
lated basement for a few days before 
being taken back to their places in the 
house. 

This garden, aside from being useful 
and necessary to successful window gar- 
dening, is a spot of beauty and interest, 
and is viewed with pleasure by all who 
have oceasion to pass it. 
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Early Spring Wildlings for the Rock Garden 


FTER the placing of your stones, 
Av wonder what plants are best 
adapted for your Rock Garden. 

Let me suggest the petite inhabitants 
of our woodland spaces. Somewhere 
near your home these plants abide. 

My favorite is Hepatica or Liverwort, 
(Hepatica triloba). It comes very early 
in the Spring, flowering before the leaves 
appear. The flower has light purple 
sepals, its stems hairy and its leaves dark 
green (three-lobed). These leaves last 
through the Winter, with new and lighter 
ones appearing in the Spring. For me 
there is endless delight in seeing these 
dainty flowers of the wildwood blooming 
in my garden. 

If you are very fortunate perhaps you 
know where the Bird-foot Violet (Viola 
pedata) hides. I found my few plants 
about one hundred and fifty miles from 
home, but successfully managed the trans- 
planting of them. The cut leaves of this 
plant are divided into segments which are 
long and narrow. The upper petals of the 
lovely flower are deep violet, the other 
three paler, shading to lilac-purple and 
without beard. Anthers are orange-color 
and very large, making the heart of the 
flower conspicuous. These plants enjoy 
sunny, sandy hillsides in their native 
haunts, so in transplanting them to your 
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By ROMONA AYNES, (Penna.) 


Rock Garden see that the pockets are well 
drained, as they detest having wet feet. 

Another April-May favorite is_ the 
Bloodroot, (Sanguinaria canadensis). 
These should be planted near something 
that will later hide their leaves, as they 
turn an odd yellow before the plants take 
their summer siesta. Bloodroot loves rich 
woodland soil. Its flower usually has 
eight, pure white petals, with bright 
golden anthers. The stem when broken 
“bleeds,” and the root also has a reddish 
juice. This plant was used by Indians for 
painting their faces. It dyes the skin a 
rather reddish-orange color. When the 
plant first appears above the soil, the leaf 
is wrapped about the flower-bud. The 
flower then pushes its way up beyond the 
leaves and terminates a slender stem. 
The blossoms are very transient, blowing 
away with the wind soon after opening; 
but oh, how lovely these flowers are in early 
Spring when the sight of all tiny grow- 
ing things cheers our hearts! How many 
walks we take in the garden then, hunting 
for tender greens peeping up from under 
leaf muleh and perhaps also from under 
a bit of snow! 

While hiking in the woods be sure to 
keep your eyes open for the delicate Rue 
Anemone (Anemonella thalictroides). It 
is an early flower and is to be found in 


partially-shaded places. The blossom 
rises on its stem from a whorl of leaves 
and is slightly pink on the outside; white 
inside. It has four to nine sepals and 
blooms in clusters of from two to three 
flowers. 

A few of the Crocus, Purpurea grandi- 
flora, adds a touch of rich, dark purple 
to your spring Rock Garden. The 
striped, mixed ones are also lovely; and 
do not forget susianus (Cloth-of-Gold). 
This Crocus is most attractive,—deep, 
rich yellow with dark brown stripes or 
flames on outer petals. 

Other spring youngsters whose gay 
dresses make you feel more than proud 
of your efforts are:—Tulip kaufmanni- 
ana, a water-lily-like species from Asia; 
Scilla siberica, blue, (Blue Squill); 
Grape Hyacinths, which are a heavenly 
blue; Chionodoxa luciliae (Glory-of-the- 
Snow) is a lovely six-petaled blue flower 
with white centers; and Snowdrops elwesi 
should not be forgotten. 


Last but not least, (perhaps I had bet- 
ter whisper this and be on my way before 
the lawn devotees chase me), Dandelions 
(Taraxacum officinale). One or two 
plants are very attractive, and their 
lovely “do you love butters” have found 
a place not only in the Rock Garden but 
in my heart. 
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What Roses 


on on these papers from 
subscribers to THE FLOWER 


GROWER is warnily welcomed, 

and particularly so when it is 
constructive; suggesting an extension of 
rose understanding and rose study. Thus, 
a letter to Mr. Cooper from an Ohio sub- 
seriber expresses a desire in the follow- 
ing words: 


“Sometime I wish Dr. MeFarland 
would write about the old-fashioned 
Roses (like Harison’s Yellow, Mme. 


Plantier, the Cabbage Roses, ete.) and 
about the Rugosa Roses. I know he has 
at times mentioned them, but I want to 
learn about their culture—how to prune 
and fertilize, whether they will grow in 
shade, ete.” 

Here, then, is a text for this particular 
sermon, which is not a sermon, but more 
of an inquiry into what other people 
know and are willing to write about from 
their own experiences. 

To begin with, let me reiterate what I 
have written repeatedly concerning the 
desirability of the use of Roses in the 
shrubbery; by which I mean to put them 
in company with the spiraeas, deutzias, 
lilacs, mock oranges, ete., that make up 
borders and corners and hedge, lane 
decorations, and the like. I would have 
the Rose take its rightful place with these 
other shrubs on the claim that there is a 
Rose for every such purpose, which will 
be creditable as a plant with good foliage 
and good structure, independent of its 
glory of bloom. 

I ean personally certify, in fact, that 
the Rose can make its way amid very 
discouraging circumstances. At Breeze 
Hill I onee had a dream of a rose hedge 
about the place, but was dissuaded from 
the attempt to realize it. The borders of 
Breeze Hill, the plot of which is shaped 
like a generous piece of pie, are made by 
barberry hedges, the longest of which is 
585 feet planted to the common barberry. 
The idea in using this was to get actual 
protection from the contiguous curved 
highway. 


UT my rose-Hedge desire remained, 
and as I had opportunity over a 
term of eight or ten years I planted 
against the slope near this barberry hedge 
(which has grown to full six feet in 
height) odds and ends of climbing Roses 
I did not find room for inside. Nearby 
was a slope of the evergreen honeysuckle, 
which, as many people know, is a terrifi- 
eally persistent weed when it gets started. 
To get room to put the roots of the Rose 
in competition with the roots of the bar- 
berry, honeysuckle had to be dug out. 
Now in the warfare that has continued 
for nearly twenty years between this 
husky barberry, this pervasive honey- 
suckle, and these hardy Climbing Roses, 
the latter are actually winning out! All 
that has been done to neip the Roses, has 
been occasionally to have the canes of 
these husky Climbers trained out into 
the barberry. I am pleased to say that 
the barberry is being drowned out by the 
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are Best in the 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Roses, and that statement is made liter- 
ally. 

These were just ordinary Hardy Climb- 
ers, like Lady Gay and that type, and 
they furnish a grand opportunity to make 
a tangled mass in a shrubbery which will 
be vigorous, persistent, and pleasing. 


Bu the inquiry relates tc other Roses. 
Harison’s Yellow is mentioned. That 
grand old Rose, started on its career as 
an apparent hybrid with Rosa spinosis- 
sima in 1830, has in the century that has 
elapsed fixed itself firmly in America. Its 
plants grow to seven or eight feet in 
height, and having stoloniferous roots, 
spread, It makes a vigorous shrub, not 
so elegant as some I shall mention, but 
thoroughly defensive and pleasing from 
two aspects: Its great flood of double 
yellow flowers early in the rose season, 
and the odor, which is generally attri- 
buted to its leaf-buds rather than its 
flowers. It is reputed to resent pruning, 
but that, I think, is another one of these 
bits of hokum which needs to be dropped, 
for I have never hesitated to put the 
knife in whenever I wanted to. 

Australian Yellow is sometimes cata- 
logued as similar to Harison’s Yellow. It 
is not; for while the flower is much like 
the Harison Rose, the plant is not in any 
sense so satisfactory. There is no need 
to have it. 

On the contrary, the Austrian Brier, if 
it can be grown, is a prize because of the 
exquisite beauty of its altogether too 
scanty flowers. It belongs in the rose 
garden, however, because it is not husky, 
and we need not diseuss it here. 

Mme. Plantier is a mysterious old Rose, 





Shrubbery ? 


hard to get in these days, but making also 
a strong bush which in its season has 
vast mass of double white flowers, some- 
what fragrant, and borne in clusters on 
long, strong stems. Just a hundred years 
old, it is reputed to be a hybrid between 
Rosa alba and R. moschata, and is classed 
as a Noisette, which seems much of a joke, 
because it is perfectly hardy, as the 
Noisettes are not. It makes a great, 
splendid bush, and needs no particular care 
of any sort. 
There is little 
Cabbage Roses, 


use to discuss the old 
because they are not 
easily accessible. Where they can be 
had as survivals through hard-luck con- 
ditions, they are good as relatively small 
shrubs, and are better as they get decent 
treatment, which means an open situation 
and respectable culture. 


Son Rugosa Class can be divided into 
two groups—the forms of the species 
itself, which are generally ruggedly hardy 
and enduring anywhere and everywhere 
in America, and the hvbrids that have 
been made with this fine Japanese immi- 
grant. The species forms, in white and 
several tints of red and pink, are strong, 
spreading shrubs that will take care of 
themselves; though in common with all 
Roses of the type I am discussing, prun- 
ing by removing the old and apparently 
outworn large canes, a few at a time 
every year, is advisable. 

Now the Rugosa hybrids are literally 
superb. Alas, they are not so ruggedly 
hardy as the parent. They make tremen- 
dous shrubs, sometimes up to 10 or 12 
feet in height, but can be pruned low if 
one has the hard-heartedness to do it. 











Rosa Hugonis is dependably hardy and has landscape 
value because of its beautiful shrubby habit of growth 
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Mme. Plantier is a Rose which has been introduced just about a full century. 
The photograph shows what it will do in the way of a display of bloom 


Their place in the shrubbery is in the 
background, where they can go up with 
their tremendous bloom shoots, with other 
items to hide their “bare legs.” Perhaps 
the most outstanding of these Roses is 
pink-flowered Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
and its lighter-colored sister, Nova 
Zembla. Nearly any of the good rose cat- 
alogs will tell of other sorts, but I ought 
to mention three because of their color 
richness: Agnes gives a delightful amber; 
Vanguard gets farther over into the 
Hybrid Tea Group in its color relation 
and stands as a living monument to its 
hybridizer, the late G. A. Stevens. Dr. 
Eckener is a German Rose of which the 
flower description is, “flower large, yel- 
low, tinted with orange,” and that is 
true. Perhaps the most useful of this 
group is F. J. Grootendorst, which is a 
hundred times better than its awkward 
name, being first described as “a Rugosa 
Rose with the flowers of a red carnation.” 
It has a sport called Pink Grootendorst, 
of which the flowers are a rather unat- 
tractive pink. Either can be kept as low 
as three feet, or be permitted to go to 
six feet, and they bloom nearly all the 
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time until late in the Autumn. Sarah 
Van Fleet is the most beautiful of all the 
group, in its live, fresh pink richness and 
size of flower, delicately fragrant. The 
plant, like the other hybrids, is robust 
and can take care of itself. 

Rugosa repens alba is the name of a 
white-flowered form which likes to creep 
on the ground. It is not hardy enough 
for anybody but an experimenter. 


| ®t us look briefly at other shrub 
forms of which the Chinese Rosa 
Hugonis has been mentioned frequently 
in these pages. It is a glorious shrub, 
shaped like spiraea vanhouttei; and, being 
dependably hardy, is worthy of a place 
where it can have sun and air in which to 
develop its beautiful bush, covered early 
in the season with a cloud of clear yellow 
single blossoms. Coming a week earlier 
is R. ecae, yet quite scarce, and a still 
finer bush than Hugonis, with flowers of 
a pale primrose. Hardly less desirable 
is R. xanthina, the double form of which 
gives deeper-colored flowers of real qual- 
ity. It is not a graceful bush like the 
two preceding, but all of these are admir- 


able where there is room for them. I 
caution anyone against putting any of 
them in a small rose garden, unless it is 
expected to give up the whole garden! 
Great, bold, splendid shrubs they are! 

It would be unjust if I did not mention 
again the Bracteata hybrid, Mermaid, 
which can be used to cover a bank, or to 
make a great bush, or to grow a hedge. 
It is not entirely hardy north of Wash- 
ington, but is worth an occasional freeze- 
out because of the distinction of its good 
foliage and the beauty of its. five-inch 
primrose single flowers, produced all 
Summer. 

All these shrub forms require no treat- 
ment other than such as shrubs ordinarily 
get. Pruning need be the removal of the 
outworn and dead wood only, and that 
ought to be done at the end of each grow- 
ing season, requiring heavy leather gloves, 
a sharp pruning-shear, and a great deal 
of courage! In ordinary good garden soil 
fertilization is scarcely necessary, be- 
cause all of these Roses can make their 
way in just that soil. Most of them are 
disease-resistant, and I do not think it 
is worth while to bother with spraying 
them. As to shade conditions, I can say 
that Hugonis will stand part shade, and 
so will the Rugosa hybrids. The others 
really ought to be not more than a third 
of the time out of the rays of the summer 
sun. The Hardy Climbers are astonish- 
ingly enduring of whatever conditions 
happen, even up to 40 or 50 per cent of 
shade. That reminds me that I have not 
mentioned Max Graf, a hybrid which 
unites Japan and America in its capacity 
to cover a bank or any other place. Not 
more than two feet high, with a mass of 
exceedingly rich green, rugose foliage, 
it is erowned in June with glorious single 
pink flowers of large size. To cover a 
bank or to hang over a wall is a prize 
place for this hardy and not-very-well- 
known Rose. 


Growing Flowers From Seeds 


B* eareful planning many people could 
raise a large share of the little seed- 
lings needed for the gardens. About 
March 19th I am usually in the midst of 
planting mine. 

I have two close-together chamber win- 
dows fronting the South. Across the 
center of these I put a long shelf about 
a foot wide. The usual shades are rolled 
clear to the top of the windows, thus giv- 
ing fine light; and the room being well 
heated, the temperature resembles that 
of a greenhouse. On the shelf I place as 
many small boxes, carefully filled with 
rich soil and seeds of this and that, as 
space will allow. I cover the seeds with 
paper, and in a few days they send up 
tiny leaves. I keep them carefully watered 
and they make a rapid growth. As soon 
as the outside coldframes are warm 
enough, all the little plants are put there 
to harden off before setting in the ground. 

Boxes filled with seeds can also be put 
on window sills underneath the center 
shelf if desired, but I generally use that 
space for potted plants. For boxes for 
planting I use cigar boxes, covering the 
edges with white paper to make them 
more attractive. 


Hattie M. Frencu, ( Mass.) 





LILY that will grow 7 feet 3 inches 
tall, two and one-half years from 


date of sowing the seed, with eighteen 
perfect blossoms on one stem and fifteen 


on another—both from the same bulb— 
should be more widely known than it 
seems to be at the present time. That is 
the way L. Philippinense formosanum, 
commonly ealled the Philippine Lily, has 
behaved for me here in Northern Indiana. 

H. S. Adams writes of these Lilies in 
1913—“Has proved hardy in Ohio with 
protection, but perished in Conneetieut. 
Too tender for northern Winters.” 

In THe FLower Grower of May 1926, 
Roy G. Pierce, Takoma Park, D. C., says 

“The Philippine Lily produced a mag- 
nificent white flower, resembling the 
Kaster Lily, but having a larger trumpet, 
the blossom being 7 inches in length and 
4% inches in width. This Lily was not 
over-wintered by me, but was earried 
through the previous Winter in a green- 
house and given me on April 18. This 
Lily is of questionable hardiness in Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

In THE FLower Grower of October 
1927, Roy G. Pierce again writes— 
“Though the lowest temperature which 
occurred in the Winter of 1925-26 was 
7°, this was sufficient to kill the bulb of 
the Philippine Lily which produced such 
berutiful long-trumpeted flowers in 1925.” 

From these reports, I decided that this 
Lily had no place on the “want list” of an 
amateur, with only out-of-doors facilities 
for growing it. 

It was not until January 1932 that this 
Lily was again brought to my attention. 
The spring seed and nursery catalogs ar- 
rived, and in one of my favorites, I found 
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Lilium 
Philippinense 
Formosanum 


advertised seed of a wonderful new Lily— 
Lilium Philippinense formosanum. I am 
quoting from the description in that 
catalog: “It is one of the most beautiful 
Lilies in existence. Seed sown in March 
and April produces plants that come into 
flower in August or September the same 
year, and keep on flowering continuously 
year after year. After the flowers are 
over, new suckers come out from the same 
bulb and the bulb itself inereases. Will 
have as many as ten flowers on a single 
stem under proper culture.” Then fol- 
lowed exactly the same description of the 
flower that Roy G. Pierce had given. 
The question arose in my mind; would 
the bulbs raised from seed prove hardy 
in loealities where the imported bulbs 
perished? I sent for the seed to find out. 
The seeds were planted in a shallow pan 
on April 2, 1932. The pan was covered 
with a piece of glass and set away in a 


dark, warm place in the house. They 
began to germinate in 14 days. The pan 


was uncovered and placed in a sunny 
window. When the third leaf appeared, 
I transplanted the tiny seedlings into an 
out-of-doors bed,—a vacant place in a 
perennial border between delphiniums, 
Tall trees at a distance west of the bed 
gave late-afternoon shade. 

October came and 16 of the seedlings 
were growing luxuriantly. Part of them 
were sending up stem shoots. Two had 
grown 12 inches tall. I have raised a 


great many Lilies from seed—Regal, 
Henryi, Tenuifolium, Cernuum, and 


others—and have always found that they 
make no growth aboveground after Mid- 
summer. The foliage takes on the ma- 
tured look of all dormant plants, as 





The Philippine Lily 1s 
Hardy in Northern 
Gardens 


By JESSIE CLARK, (Ind.) 






though they were saying “Our work is 
done.” But these Philippine Lilies were 
not running true to form. The beautiful 
grass-like foliage was the bright green of 
Spring. You felt it should have been the 
first of May instead of the first of Octo- 
ber, with killing frost only a few days 
away. I finally decided to handle them 
just as I would any other lily seedling. I 
transplanted 12 of them into a well-pre- 
pared bed of good garden soil. As they 
were listed as stem-rooting, I set them 6 
inches deep, each little bulb (they were 
the size of a small marble) in a pocket of 
sharp sand. As I was still not sure about 
their being hardy, I gave two of them to - 
the local florist, to care for in his green- 
house. The remaining two I potted and 
brought into the house. Mine sent up 
several slender shoots, growing so tall I 
had to cut them off, but with no signs of 
buds. Those in the greenhouse blossomed 
the first of June, just 14 months from 
seed; one had two blossoms and the other 
had one. 

After the first freeze, I mulched those 
in the bed with peat moss 2 or 3 inches 
deep, with about 6 inches of oak leaves on 
top of the moss. All 12 of the bulbs lived, 
and through a Winter when the tempera- 
ture jumped from one extreme to the 
other. 

All the lily authorities list the Philip- 
pine Lily as July flowering, followed by 
a possible flowering of side shoots in the 
Fall. Mine did not show any signs of 
blooming until late Summer. The first 
buds opened on September 12, 1933. Some 
of the stalks were 18 inches tall with one 
blossom; from that on up to a stalk 5 feet 
10 inches tall with nine blooms. 

In 1934 with bulbs two years old, I still 
had no blossoms in July, but the most 
beautiful blooms I ever saw on Lilies 
came in September and October. The stems 
grew perfectly straight and did not re- 
quire staking. The hardest wind and rain 
storm we had that season came one night 
when they were in full bloom. I expected 
to find at least the stem that was 7 feet 
3 inches tall with its weight of eighteen 
blossoms, broken down, but they were not 
damaged at all. The first blossom opened 
on September 4th, just as the Speciosum 
rubrum had dropped its last petal. I cut 
the last stem on October 30th, the flowers 
still in perfect condition. 

L. Philippinense formosanum would be 
well worth a place in our gardens, what- 
ever month it might bloom. Coming into 
bloom in September and October, after the 
other hardy Lilies are gone, and adding 
two months to the lily season, makes it 
doubly attractive. 
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licity—the putting out of intrigu- 

ing information about the garden 
club and its activities which will induce a 
greater public interest in the garden club, 
and be an invitation to new people to be- 
come members. The other type of pub- 
licity is that which gives members infor- 
mation about what is going on in the elub. 
Both of these kinds of publicity should 
be taken care of in every garden club, and 
the methods of so doing are as varied as 
the ingenuity of the officers of the club 
can provide. 

Let us take first the matter of general 
publicity. A garden club has very defi- 
nite civie obligations. It may only set 
the example of better gardens in its vicin- 
ity. It may have undertaken civie im- 
provement work, such as railroad station 
plantings, parking plazas, hospital 
grounds, school grounds and children’s 
gardens, roadside billboard limitation 
and roadside planting, community Christ- 
mas trees ;—the activities of a progressive 
garden club are widespread and valuable. 

If a club undertakes any of these civic 
improvements, there is always the de- 
sirability of cooperation of the local 
newspapers in spreading the good word. 
A publicity chairman will see that re- 
ports of plans and progress, of special 
work on the part of individuals, of dona- 
tions of materials or labor or cash, of 
meetings large and small are sent to the 
papers. An occasional report is of little 
value. The worthwhile reports are those 
which come with dependable regularity, 
so that the project under way is never 
allowed to drop from the publie mind. A 
little conference between officers of the 
garden club and the editor of a news- 
paper will often result in a special corner 
of a definite page being reserved for 
the club, so that those interested can fol- 
low the work without difficulty. 

Use large letter-size sheets of paper to 
send reports to the editor. Social station- 
ery is out of place for this purpose. 
Typewrite your reports if possible. If 
this is not possible, have them very legi- 
bly written, with plenty of space between 
lines. Print or otherwise make very 
clear the spelling of proper names. Use 
all the names you can; newspapers will 
print names of people more readily than 
most other types of material. Do not 


HERE are two kinds of garden club 
publicity. The first is general pub- 


stress the social activities of the garden 
club so much as the horticultural or civic 
activities. 


Report on coming events 
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Many Kinds of 
Publicity for 
Garden Clubs 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 





In arranging 
flowers for a pub- 
lic library, bold 
simple _ iines 
should be used and 
clear-cut colors, in 
a large grouping. 
The above is an 
ideal flower pic- 
ture for a library 
table 


rather than on those that have already 
oceurred, especially for a weekly paper 
where several days may elapse before the 
appearance of a report after an occur- 
rence. 

A flower show, a spring or fall plant 
sale, garden visiting days, are all activi- 
ties to which the public is likely to be 
invited. Publicity for such occasions 
should include newspaper articles, an- 
nouncements at meetings of other organ- 
izations, posters in shop windows, ban- 
ners across the streets, cireulars sent 
through the mail or delivered from house 
to house by Scouts, the sereen of local 
moving picture houses, library bulletin 
boards, ete. 

A public library is often supplied reg- 
ularly with flowers by members of the 
garden club. A small card placed before 
a flower arrangement on a library table 
may invite people to join the garden club. 
A village shop window may be donated 
by the owner for a weekly display of 
seasonal flowers, or for a flower arrange- 
ment. There should always accompany 
such a display a card or poster giving 
eredit to the garden club. A gift shop, 
department store, or other dealer, will 
usually be glad to cooperate with the 
garden club in making a display of 
flower containers or holders. When any 
of these publicity methods are adopted, 
they should be tied up with newspaper 
items calling attention to them. 

The many “ways and means” of rais- 
ing money for the garden club and its 
civic work should be tied up with pub- 
licity. A bridge party, a “vanishing 
luncheon,” a block party, a street fair, a 
Christmas decorations sale, are not only 
money-raisers; they are also a means of 
telling the world at large that the local 






garden club is an up-and-coming organ- 
ization. 

The accomplishments of the garden 
club as well as the planned projects need 
publicity. A planting of shrubbery along 
the approaches to a village may carry a 
dignified notice signed by the garden club, 
requesting passersby not to destroy the 
shrubs. 

The adoption of a specific plant for a 
village or community is not only a beau- 
tifying factor in the appearance of the 
section; it is an unending sdurce of pub- 
licity for the community and for the gar- 
den club that started it. Lilaes and lau- 
rel, roses and magnolias,—many plants 
have made their communities famous the 
length and breadth of the land. 

The matter of internal publicity for 
the members of the club may be handled 
in many ways. A year book may at first 
glance seem to be far beyond the budget 
of the club. However, local stores will 
often take enough advertising space in 
such a book to pay the mechanical costs. 
If the year book includes the dates of 
meetings for the whole year, the subject 
of each meeting, the flower show dates 
and schedules, the lists of officers, ete., it 
will be referred to constantly throughout 
the year, and be of real value to its ad- 
vertisers. 

Where a year book is not feasible, a 
monthly notice may be mailed to each 
member, preferably a week or ten days 
before the meeting, announcing the sub- 
ject, the speaker, and the place of the 
gathering. The newspaper items will 
help the club members as well as afford 
general publicity. Telephone ealls will 


often bring out members who have not 
planned to attend meetings. 
(Continued on wage 94) 


Roll calls, 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot wpon 
a@ worm.” —COowPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


Sophisticated,—Blase,—Cynical 


‘*¢COPHISTICATED”’ is that old word which we have 
seen used these many years and which was, in days 
past, thought to mean much the same as blasé and cynical. 
But ‘‘blasé,’’ the word which has during modern times 
come to take the place of sophisticated, has a harder mean- 
ing more suited to modern times, and it will describe the 
quality which a large number of our youngsters of today 
will have when they are middle-aged. 

Then coming down to ‘‘cynical,’’ the word which we see 
more often used these days than the other two, we have 
a meaning which is so self-centered, so mean, (to use that 
common word), that we have just about reached the limit 
of the English language in describing the selfish qualities 
of the human race as we find them today; and especially 
the qualities of self-entertainment, self-indulgence, and 
self-debasement, if that is a fair word to use. 

But friends, I will not make this lecture a long one. 
It is not of the type that I care to dwell on. It has to do 
with those qualities of the human race which we had better 
forget as rapidly as possible. The point is that as long 
as the human race sees fit to be blasé and cynical, we might 
just as well differentiate between the three words—‘‘so- 
phisticated, blasé, eynical,’’—and understand that sophisti- 
eated is a good old-fashioned word which means not 
necessarily the baser qualities. A person can be well 
versed in the artificialities of life to an extent which would 
make him sophisticated, and even worldly-wise, and yet 
without a debasement of qualities which go with the terms 
‘*blasé’’ and ‘‘eynieal.’’ 

And yet there occurs to me right here that old epithet 
which was applied to those who were rather too pure- 
minded for the ways of the world,—unsophisticated. Un- 
sophisticated, however, might mean a person who was a 
bit prudish, or perhaps what the Editor ealls himself now, 
simple-minded. But far rather unsophisticated than too 
much sophistry; deliver us from being blasé and eynical. 

It is well, friends, as we read our modern literature, 
that from time to time we refer to the dictionary. Few 
people know exactly the meaning of words; and in con- 
nection with the three words at the head of this brief 
preachment, this old Editor was somewhat surprised to 
find that the terms ‘‘blasé’’ and ‘‘eynical’’ were so harsh 
in their meaning. But they are well used to describe 
qualities which a large number of people have these days. 

Is it well to be blasé? Is it well to be cynical? The 
Bible says, ‘‘Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves.’’ 

Is it possible to be blasé and cynical, and yet be harm- 
less as doves? I doubt it. 
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Mistaken Enthusiasm About Wild Life 


UCH misdirected enthusiasm is manifest these day 
N by people who are not well posted on the conserva 
tion of wild life. This often takes the form of destructio1 
of the other forms of wild life which may appear to b 
enemies of the wild life it is desired to preserve. 

Take, for instance, the Mongolian Pheasants. Thes 
birds have been placed in many different sections through 
out the northern states; and as they are subject to various 
enemies, sportsmen who are interested in the birds from a 
game standpoint only, want to see the forms of wild life 
which are destructive to the Pheasants, destroyed by any 
means whatsoever. 

It is reported that a farmer who had about 100 acres 
of land with perhaps 100 Pheasants feeding thereon, 
destroyed Owls, Hawks, and Crows by means of traps. | 
wonder if this farmer knows just what he is doing! He 
certainly ought to do a little studying. He will find that 
Owls, Hawks, and Crows are friends of man and that his 
conservation ought to extend far enough to take in those 
things which are generally beneficial. The so-called 
Hawks, for instance, by many thought to be birds of prey 
and destructive to other birds, are mostly found to be 
destructive of rodents and other forms of wild life which 
cause the human race much anxiety in threatening their 
food supply. 

A superficial attitude of mind on this subject leads to 
some decidedly wrong conclusions. From a strictly ethical 
or humane standpoint, it may be said that the human race 
has no right to destroy one species in favor of another; 
and in about nine cases out of ten where this is attempted 
it is a mistaken effort. 


Think it over, friends, and do a bit of studying before 
coming to a conclusion. 


Trend of the Modern Novel 


OT so very long ago, this simple-minded old Editor 

had occasion to mention ‘‘The Modern Trend in 
Thought,’’ and to deplore the fact that much reading 
matter was being foisted on the people which led to a 
trend in thought that was unsound and unsafe for the 
human race. 

Mrs. Editor (as I affectionately call her) has just finished 
reading to me a story which was very popular about two 
years ago, and which was of about five hundred pages. We 
took this novel in moderate doses of about half to three- 
quarters of an hour of reading each evening, and we thus 
secured a better gauge on what the thing actually amounted 
to, than we would have had had it been read more hur- 
riedly. This novel, selling into hundreds of thousands, 
was one of the most popular at the time it came out, and 
this being the case it indicates that ‘‘The Modern Trend 
in Thought”’ referred to in the October issue was a very 
mild statement of what is happening in our reading 
matter and in our literature. This lengthy novel which 
we have just finished reading, about two years after its 
first publication, is in my opinion not worth the time 
expended on it, and I especially deplore the fact that it 
teaches no useful, practical, moral, nor spiritual lessons. 
As an exposition of American life, starting back around 
the 1893 World’s Fair time and coming up to recent years, 
it may be a fairly accurate representation of the life of 
the upper middle class of people, perhaps bordering on 
the élite; and presuming that it is, it is not complimentary 
to that particular class. Through many pages of detailed 
description of the paraphernalia, the social activities, and 
the thought which actuates people in their everyday lives, 
there is a dearth, not to say a complete absence, of any 
teachings which give an inspiration for better living and 
for a better outlook on life,—here on earth or at some 
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future time. All the way through it gives no important 
place to industry, to frugality; nor to spiritual, humane, 
and unselfish activities. Such a book can therefore teach 
ittle of value to the human race. 

I understand the same writer which produced this popu- 
ar work has come out recently with another novel of still 
rreater length, running to more than 600 pages. I am 
vondering whether this newest production will be as 
»opular as the original, and right here I will deplore the 
‘act that almost invariably when a writer produces a book 
vhich sells well, that same writer will hurry up to produce 
another, presumably mostly for the financial gain. Finan- 
cial gain is the one important motive back of most of the 
efforts of writers these days. Few there are who write 
because they feel that they have a message which will be 
helpful to the race. 

Not all modern novels are written without regard to 
whether their effect will be a benefit to the race or other- 
wise. It was therefore with much relief and satisfaction 
that we turned to a more recent novel. ‘‘ Vein of Iron’’ 
has in it men, women, and children of sturdiness and 
worth. The book portrays humanity at its best ;—people 
who are willing to suffer for a principle and who appre- 
ciate their blessings, even though they are very poor in 
this world’s goods. Through this book runs the thought 
that the writer knows how people lived in those days, and 
understood the motives which actuated these ancestors of 
ours to the deeds of self-sacrifice and valor which so 
strongly figured in the life of those times. 


But I am not trying to review either of these books 
otherwise than to point out that not all the modern novels 
are destructive, as is the first one mentioned. It is just 
too bad that the reading public is so easily satisfied ; and 
as I have pointed out in ‘‘The Modern Trend in Thought,’’ 
the American people are not getting what they pay for 
in their present-day literature; neither are they getting 
what is good for them, to the extent of acquiring from 
their reading, the great principles of human life on earth, 
which have come down through the ages and which have 
produced the greatest benefits to the race. 





Flower-lover or Show-oft? 


HE true Flower-lover is one who has experience. The 
Show-off may be the person who has just acquired a 
liking for flowers, and his liking is based mostly on his 
wish to make a display. A true love of flowers comes as 
the result of a contact with them; and while the green- 
horn may be a Flower-lover to an extent, he is not the 
real _Flower-lover because he has not by long contact 
acquired a real respect for the growing things of Nature. 
3ut it makes no difference what inducements may have 
been employed to get the person interested in growing 
flowers; even though it may be a desire to show off, or 
to make a display, or to perhaps excel and beat a neigh- 
bor. No person grows flowers for any considerable term, 
without becoming a true lover of flowers. If this genuine 
flower love does not come with the years, growing flowers 
as a hobby is dropped by the individual. Very few peo- 
ple who start growing flowers as an avocation or hobby, 
ever give it up; its attractions are too great. And from 
a mere desire to excel, or keep up with the neighbors, or 
to show off, or to make a display, comes a feeling of kin- 
ship with Nature and a true appreciation of the marvels 
of flower growing. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that the true 
Ilower-lover is edified by soil-contact and a love for the 
beauty of growing plants. That he gains morai ard 
spiritual values in this way may easily be inferred. 

If there are other pursuits equal to flower growing as 
a developer of the finer sentiments of humanity, they do 
not occur to this old Editor at the moment. 
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War and The Cooper Plan 


7 AR is a subject in which we are all interested, willy- 
nilly. If we are pacifists we are as interested in War 
as though we were the rankest advocates of militarism. But 
there are not so many advocates of militarism these days ; 
and although this results as much from cowardice as from 
patriotism or from the higher qualities of the human race, 
as long as there is a tendency against War let us hope that 
it will eventually prevail. 

Where does THE Cooper PLAN come in when discussing 
the subject of War? Right here! With a garden (or a 
piece of land) to occupy the attention and to build the 
finer moral and spiritual qualities of the individual, there 
will be less thought of aggression, of selfishness, and of 
the other things which cause War. Soil-contact, about 
which I have been preaching these many months, is the 
one great remedy for many of the ills of which mankind 
is heir. It would appear that mankind must be completely 
rebuilt so far as his natural instincts, prejudices, and pas- 
sions are concerned, before War can be eliminated. The 
best, if not the only way, to rebuild the natural tendencies 
of the human race, is to give the race something to think 
about which leads to higher thought, a better sentiment 
toward the so-called lower orders of animal life, and a 
better attitude toward other members of the same race. 
Until a real brotherhood of man is established, War cannot 
be abolished. 

Gardening is the term which is used mostly to represent 
soil-eontact as the average person sees it, and especially 
the average city person, but soil-contact and gardening 
have no limitations. It may be a few square feet of earth, 
or even a window box, or a few plants in the house; or it 
may be several acres where the individual has the oppor- 
tunity of getting his full education and development in 
eontact with the soil. So THe Cooper PLAN likewise has 
no limitations. Essentially it begins in the mind, and if 
the person has the will to do, he has adopted THE CooPpER 
PLAN, whether he intends to plant just a few things in a 
earden, or whether he intends to move out into the country 
and tackle an acre or more. It depends entirely on his 
circumstances. his qualifications, and the time available. 
THE Cooper PLAN may be made to fit almost any purse, 
circumstances, and locality, if backed by the will to do. 

Any plan of soil-contact is so much superior fo the artifi- 
cialities of city living, and gives so much for so little ex- 
penditure, that more and more are the most active and 
keenest intelligences directed toward the worthwhile 
things which may be had in contact with the soil. Call it 
THE Cooper PLAN or eall it what you will. It is just a 
question of getting out into the air and sunshine and get- 
ting into contact with Mother Earth to the extent of 
learning those things which our primitive instincts 
demand, and which our spiritual attributes find necessary 
to their development and satisfaction. 

And if you would have me explain further just where 
War has a bearing on THE Cooper PLAN, I can say very 
frankly and very positively that no person who works THE 
Cooper PLAN conscientiously and continuously for a few 
years can have tolerance for anything which has to do 
with the killing of men. Soil-contact and a contact with 
the works of Nature, including our brothers the animals, 
teach compassion and tolerance ; and no man who has these 
qualities wants War in any form. 

There is another side to this question and I have already 
covered the other side (preparedness) in what I have 
already written. 

What I have said above does not make me an unquali- 
fied pacifist. That state of my mind awaits a better edu- 
cation of the human race. We are not yet ready for com- 
plete disarmament and for reasons which are obvious and 
plain to the man who will use reason instead of mere 
sentiment and theory. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


HILE engaged in eutting off peony 

stalks one day last Fall, my five- 
year-old grandson saw me pulling up a 
wild aster plant that was in bloom. 
“Hey, grandfather, you’re pulling up a 
flower,” he called out. To him it was a 
pretty flower—to me a weed to be de- 
stroyed; which bears out Emerson’s defi- 
nition that a weed is a plant growing 
where some other plant is wanted. And 
so the most beautiful flower or the most 
useful grain or vegetable may become a 
weed. 

Emerson’s other definition of a weed, 
“A plant whose virtues have not as yet 
been discovered,” does not seem to fit so 
well or be so logical, since a number of 
our most noxious and undesirable weeds 
yield medicines of established value. 


When I am weeding and come across a 
clover plant growing in the flower bed, I 
always remove it with reluctance and a 
feeling of regret that it cannot be left to 
grow on undisturbed; for clover is such 
a noble plant, and has so many valuable 
uses that it seems cruel to treat it as a 
mere weed. When weeding a lawn, I 
find it is a good idea to have some white 
clover seed handy, and to drop a seed into 
every hole where a dandelion or other 
lawn pest has been removed. This pro- 
cedure helps materially in the building up 
of a good lawn. 

Weeds are natural travelers. They are, 
as Burroughs says, “The tramps of the 
vegetable world. They are going east, 
west, north, south; they walk; they fly; 
they swim; they steal a ride; they travel 
by rail, by flood, by wind; they go under 
ground, and they go above, across lots, 
and by the highway. But, like other 
tramps, they find it safest by the high- 
way; in the fields they are intercepted 
and cut off; but on the publie road, 
every boy, every passing herd of sheep 
or cows, gives them a lift. Hence the 
incursion of a new weed is generally first 
seen along the highway or railroad.” 

Sir Joseph Hooker, the noted English 
botanist, relates the circumstance of hav- 
ing on one occasion landed on a small 
uninhabited isiand nearly at the Anti- 
podes, where he found as the first evi- 
dence that the island had been previously 
visited by man, some English chickweed 
which he traced to the grave of a British 
sailor, the mound being covered with the 
plant; the inference being that some seed 
had adhered to the tools used in digging 
the grave. 

I recall a somewhat similar incident. 
Some years ago two of my friends, both 
botanists, came across a strange flower 
growing where a few years before had 
been a railroad construction camp. An- 
alysis having baffled identification, they 
sent the specimen to Dr. Britton, who 
pronounced it a species indigenous to 
Southern Europe. The seeds had doubt- 
less. found passage with shipments to 
Italian laborers from their home land. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Eprror’s NorE:—Plants as travelers have 
strange histories, and the above brief dis- 
cussion is only a very small part of the 
story. The “why” of the subject is that 
thus does plant life populate the world. 
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My Mother and Her Flowers 


By MYRTLE BLASSING, (Oregon) 


HAVE beautiful memories of a 
| motes who would eall from the foot 

of the stairs, some fresh spring morn- 
ing, “Better get up, little Sleepyhead, the 
Apple Blossoms are out.” Beautiful, 
happy memories of a mother who showed 
me the “spur” the Larkspur wore on his 
heel, and how to press a snapdragon blos- 
som so the “dragon” would open his 
mouth and snap at me. 

We lived in a small village where most 
folks’ idea of a flower garden was a clump 
or so of “Pineys” or Bleeding-heart, grow- 
ing neglectedly in the grass; with maybe a 
Snowball or Lilac Bush planted hap- 
hazardly somewhere in the dooryard. 

Mother however, always had lots of 
flowers. Tiger Lilies flamed by the fence; 
lovely Moss Roses bloomed by the front 
gate; and the porch was draped with 
fragrant Honeysuckle. The walks were 
bordered with Cowslips and Clove Pinks; 
Wallflower tangled its feet in Forget- 
me-not under the south bedroom window; 
and bright little Poppies ran wild beneath 
the Sweet Apple Tree. 

There was a big bed of Day Lilies in 
the front yard, and I can yet hear the 
pride in mother’s voice as she told an 
admiring caller that the Lilies came from 
her mother’s garden, back in Iowa. An- 
other cherished plant, something she 
called “Bee Balm,” also came from her 
childhood’s home; it was a sort of Wild 
Mint, and came from the old pasture on 
grandfather’s farm. I never tired of hear- 
ing mother tell how she and her twin- 
sister Gettie, used to play there when 
they were /ittle girls, and how they made 
wreaths from the flowers, which were 
mauve in color and had a fresh minty 
smell. 

On the north side of the house, where 
the soil was dark and damp, mother had 
her wild flowers; Johnny-jump-ups, 
Trilliums, Lamb’s Tongues, Sweet Fern, 
and other wildings showed no signs of 
their transplanting, and by the kitchen 
door a Sweet Brier flourished. I believed 
mother loved this bush more than any- 
thing else in the yard; she would eup 
her hands around a bunch of its delight- 
fully fragrant blossoms and inhale their 
sweetness and sing me a verse of an old 
song beginning—‘The Sweet Brier under 
the window grew.” 

There were not many Garden Maga- 
zines then, but mother took one called 
I think, “The Floral Guide.” I have no 
idea where it was published. I reeall 
mother sending for some glad bulbs that 
were advertised in its columns; Glads 
were not common in those days, and I 
remember the thrill we shared when the 
first one bloomed, 

When the days began to be cool an4 
erisp and the first frosts threatened, 
mother would, as a special favor, let me 
help her gather and mark the seeds of 
the different flowers: and as we snipped 
and sorted, she would call my attention to 
the smallness of the petunia and rose 
moss seeds, and explain to my fascinated 
ears how the Father of all had imprisoned 


a bit of life in each tiny seed to spring 
forth into beauty again another year. 

Then when Winter came and the skies 
without were grey and the garden covered 
with a bedding of leaves, mother’s house 
plants cheered the dull days and bright- 
ened the windows of our big kitchen. 
Wandering Jew trailed from hanging 
baskets; Fuchsias swung their purple 
tassels, and Heliotrope and Rose Geran- 
ium filled the air with fragrance. 

And now, after more than thirty years, 
I plant and gather even as my mother 
did, for I also have a knack with flowers. 
And I point with pride to “my” bed of 
Day Lilies that came “from my mother’s 
garden;” and carefully tie up each year, 
the tall stalks of Bee Balm, and tell any- 
one who is interested enough to listen, the 
story of the two little girls who played 
with the ancestors of these plants, so long 
ago, back in Iowa. 


Examples of Garden Hospitality 


AVE just finished reading “Observ- 

er’s” article titled “The Seamy Side 
of Gardening” in the November (1935) 
issue. Every gardener has, at one time 
or another, entertained one or all of these 
vexing visitors mentioned. However, the 
majority of visitors, I think, are a pleas- 
ure. Nothing is more stimulating to the 
enthusiasm of a gardener than conversa- 
tion with another equally interested in 
p!ant culture. 

I have grown accustomed to The Ad- 
viser. My brain is a sieve separating the 
few bits of solid information from the 
slush. Diagnose this person sympatheti- 
‘ally and you will no doubt find that he, 
or she, has a deep yearning to accomplish 
just what you have done with your flowers. 
Many of the remarks made by such people 
I eall “long-way-around compliments.” 
So often a bitter tongue covers a jealous 
heart. The Adviser, I would say, will 
cherish a plant or bouquet from your 
garden longer than the individual who 
fluently compliments every plant in your 
garden. He usually is “feathering his own 
nest ;” for more often than not, the best of 
the flowers are given him without question. 

The Picker and Beggar are easy to 
handle. Before the opportunity arrives 
for asking, tell him casually: “Help me 
remember to give you a bouquet from the 
cutting garden before you go home. Any- 
thing from the eutting garden,—Zinnias, 
Marigolds, or Sweet Peas.” This will 
probably serve to protect the lawn plant- 
ings from destruction. 

So very rarely do we find unenjoyable 
visitors that we laugh over them in our 
family. Humanity is not an easy clay 
to remold to one’s liking; so, we take gar- 
den guests as they are, and like them. 


HELEN E. Ruyte, ( Nebr.) 


Epitor’s Nore:—The pessimistic side of 
gardening should not be stressed too 
heavily, but Miss Ruyle’s little lecture 
above will be a sort of warning or caution 
to those in what might be called the adol- 
escent period of gardening. 
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Skunk Cabbage (Spathyema or Symplocarpus foetidus) is a well-known har- 
binger of Spring. Its robust growth makes it a conspicuous feature of the 
landscape 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


taking it through from beginning 

to end. At most it is the shortest 
month in the calendar, and it serves as the 
balance wheel of the year. Each year 
finds a round 365 days and six hours to 
spare. For the sake of convenience these 
hours are tucked away until 24 have accu- 
mulated and are added as an extra day 
every four years at the end of February. 
1936 finds February balancing the book 
of Time, giving to the entire twe've 
months the name of Leap Year. 


Prtaking it is a month of oddities; 


Every time the sun comes forth this 
month there is a strong suggestion of 
Spring in the air. Snow may cover the 
ground and the temperature may be any- 
thing but spring-like, but the February 
sun is full of life. Although the sun may 
shine in previous winter months that life- 
giving quality is absent. With the 
lengthening days, the earth is drawing 
gradually nearer the sun, taking us from 
Winter into the Spring. 


If ice does not cover the woodland 
brook, we may find many living creatures 
in the chilly water; dormant water bugs 
in various states of development and tiny 
snails. Fresh green plants, unharmed 
through all the Winter, peep up through 
the crystal-clear water, under which they 
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were frozen many times and no doubt will 
be frozen again before Spring actually 
arrives. 

Skunk cabbage in marshy spots fre- 
quently is found in blossom at this time, 
although to see those blossoms the plant 
must be fairly torn apart. That is an 
unpleasant procedure for two reasons. 
First, because one dislikes to destroy a 
plant for the sake of curiosity; and be- 
equse, true to its name, it is very dis- 
agreeable to the sense of smell when its 
leaves are bruised. 

Reminiscent of Fall, are certain oak 
trees that have clung to their foliage, 
almost to a leaf, with every breeze play- 
ing among the dry, brown leaves, making 
pleasant forest music. 

In spots of the woodlands where slight 
elevations provide drainage, may be found 
the lovely clumps of hepatica leaves, 
mottled with shades of green and a tinge 
of white, marking the place where, not 
many weeks later, those dainty flowers will 
blossom. The leaves at this time have all 
the appearance of enduring at least 
through the coming Summer, but such is 
not the ease. Before the buds unfold the 
leaves will have disappeared as if by 
magic, the new ones coming on imme- 
diately after the blossoms have faded. 


Faithful servants are the hepatica leaves, 
enduring to shelter the forming buds, then 
unobtrusively disappearing when the 
flowers come out on parade for their few 
days of glory. The pageant over, new 
leaves come on and set about at once 
storing energy into the depleted roots for 
the blossoms of another year. 


Other early woods plants are also ready 
to bloom as early as the hepatica, but 
unlike those aristocrats, the others must 
depend on the blanket of forest leaves 
for their protection; and a good, warm 
blanket it is. Lifting a layer of leaves, 
almost anywhere in the woods, will dis- 
close tender young plants, many with 
buds ready formed, and some looking 
very much like tiny hands folded into 
wee fists. 


In the woods, or along neglected lanes, 
we may find a tangle of bare vines; wild 
grape, woodbine, bittersweet, or other 
trailing growths, reaching from one tree 
to another in a manner that will form a 
fairy bower in Summer. 


The winter birds, feeling the effect of 
the sun’s returning warmth, voice their 
appreciation in a few sweet notes of 
thanks. 


Before the month is over we may expect 
a few spring birds; and sometimes great 
numbers come. Bluebirds usually are 
among the first, with here and there a 
robin and sometimes a whole regiment of 
grackles, although the latter frequently 
do not appear until next month. 


As a rule we hear the killdeer before 
we see him, often in February and in the 
dead of night. Meadowlarks too may 
come this month, and true to the name, 
almost invariably it is from the meadow 
we hear that first sweet call, “Spring 0’ 
the year.” 


While the crow is not noted for his 
vocal accomplishments, his eawing in 
February is a very welcome sound to the 
nature lover. 


Viewed from a distance, the woods the 
latter part of this month show a warm 
tinge of life. The swelling buds, espe- 
cially of soft maples, are a decided red; 
while the twigs and branches of certain 
trees and shrubs show a freshness not 
noticed before. 


February is a month of expectancy. 
There are so many pleasant things likely 
to happen at any moment; but if some of 
them are postponed until next month, we 
are not in the least disappointed. 


Flower Guessing Contest 


1. Rimsrope. 
2. Nazini. 

3. Keosts. 

}. Yurmthepr. 
5. Scooms. 

6. Benvera. 
7. Napys. 

8. Yill. 

9. Nilquoj. 
10. Daytntcuf. 
11. Xafl. 

12. Heytm. 


(Answers will be found at the end of 
Wayside Ramblings Department.) 











(Photo courtesy of New York Botanical Garden) 


A fine display of Lady Washington Geraniums in the 
main conservatory at the New York Botanical Garden 


Renaissance of the Once-Popular 


Lady Washington Geranium 


By CAROL H. WOODWARD 


EW interest has been aroused of 

late in the -Lady Washington 

Geranium, which once graced near- 
ly everyone's front window in the Spring. 
Fallen into almost complete disuse in the 
twentieth century, it is now being resur- 
rected through the efforts of breeders who 
are developing new  varieties—notably 
smaller flowers, but with a much longer 
period of bloom. 


About fifteen of the best of both old 
and new varieties were a feature of the 
display of flowering plants at the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

Time was when a collection such as 
this, but comprising innumerable species 
and varieties of Geraniums (the genus 
Pelargonium) could be seen in many a 
conservatory. But now these showy hy- 
brids which are classed as “Lady Wash- 
ingtons” are among the few types of 
Geraniums left from a craze which swept 
Western Europe a century ago. 

After a hundred years of hybridizing of 
the countless wild species brought from 
South Africa around 1710, England and 
Holland went Pelargonium-mad in the 
early 1800’s.. Between 1820 and 1830 
Robert Sweet published five volumes on 
the genus, illustrating his work with 500 
colored plates of species and hybrids then 
recognized. The fifth volume was de- 
voted largely to the Lady Washington 
type, which for a century or more was one 
of the most popular of conservatory and 
house: plants. 

Though requiring a trifle more skill to 
raise than the ordinary house Geraniums, 
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still, they offer no special difficulty to one 
who is willing to give them reasonable 
attention. An important item in their 
culture is a nicotine spray about every ten 
days or two weeks. Otherwise, white flies 
may ruin them. 

If the plants are kept somewhat in the 


shade, their flowering period will be 
lengthened. After the blossoms are gone, 


cuttings may be taken to produce new 
flowering plants for the following year; 
otherwise the plant is merely set outdoors 
in the sun to ripen, less and less water be- 
ing applied as the leaves slowly turn 
yellow. 

This is one of the few plants to be 
“reduced” after flowering, T. H. Everett, 
Horticu!turist at the New York Botanical 
Garden, points out to growers. That is, 
around Midsummer, after the leaves have 
yellowed, it should be cut back to three 
or four eyes, and repotted in a smaller 
container, adding lime in the form of old 
mortar rubble or crushed oyster shells. 


Freer watering may be resumed, and 
when these pots are filled with roots, the 
»lants should be transferred to a size 
larger. Meanwhile, a frame or a cool 
house is the best place to keep the plants. 

If in August or September they are 
set in the size of pots in which they are to 
bloom, flowers may be expected for Easter. 
If May flowers are desired, the final trans- 
planting may take place in October. 

By this method of reduction a few 
weeks after flowering, the plant may be 
kept in the best of condition for flower- 
ing year after year. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


ARTRIDGES wintered in Northern 

Wisconsin where: winter feeding is 
practiced. Deep snow on which no crust 
formed was a factor in favor of winter 
ing the birds. When bitter weathe: 
occurs and the snow is covered with hard 
crust, many Partridges break their necks 
on this surface when they try to div. 
into the snow, their natural winter protec 
tion. Birds will bury themselves in th: 
white blanket and find comfort and refug: 
from temperatures far below zero. 


The Kangaroo in Australia, thoug! 
protected, is becoming scaree; many hav 
ing been killed by dogs in the hunting 
sport. 


A flock of thirty Quail wintering nea: 
a farmyard in Central Wisconsin was 
recently an unusual sight. In former 
years they were plentiful. Their habit o! 
eating much weed-seed and numerous in 
seets makes them one of our most valuable 
birds. 


An old-fashioned snowy Winter was 
February, 1935, in Wisconsin. Plowed 
out roads hid autos from view. Drifts 
15 to 20 feet high were not uncommon. 
In one place, to repair telephone wires, 
men could do so by standing atop the 
high drifts; and in one instance had to 
dig into the snow to find the wires. This 
condition followed a blizzard. 


Much heavy snow in Winter is favor- 
able to insects that live over, forming a 
good heavy covering on the ground al! 
Winter long. Insect pests, including the 
white grub which requires three years for 
its complete development, hibernate in 
the grub stage over Winter, below the 
frost line. The grubs work down a foot 
or more below the surface of the soil. 


The feathers of the Snow Bunting in 
Winter are tipped with rusty-brown 
which wears off as the season advances, 
exposing the black and white plumage 
beneath. 


A Sleet storm last February broke off 
telephone poles as though they had been 
tooth-picks, leaving wires in a tangled 
mass. The damage done to telephone 
and telegraph systems required weeks to 
repair, in Duluth, Minnesota, and Su- 
perior, Wisconsin. The radio was used as 
means of communication while these 
northern cities were cut off from the rest 
of civilization. 


Starlings have been seen in Wisconsin 
as far North as Superior. 


Snow Fleas can enjoy ice-water baths 
and can use melting snows as an incu- 
bator for their eggs. This insect is called 
“Snow Flea” because it has a kind of 
tail, or forked museular appendage at the 
base of its abdomen, by which it hops or 
jumps. Snow Fleas are more numerous 
in mild weather, when they hatch their 
eggs during the warmer days. These black 
insects will be seen in great numbers on 
surface soil in woodlands, in decaying 
vegetable matter, on the surface of stag- 
nant water, on the snow, or in other damp 
places. 


Squirrels have been found to prefer 
sweet corn to peanuts. 
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The Flowering Dogwoods are in Danger 


By BESSIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


HE Flowering Dogwood is, in the 

estimation of many, without a peer 

for beauty among our flowering 
trees. It is, unfortunately, in its full 
glory in the Middle States about Memorial 
Day when sad havoe is played with it; 
great branches being broken off and ear- 
ried away, sometimes leaving the trees 
hopelessly mutilated, if not destroyed out- 
right. Those who commit this crime have 
yet to learn that the principles of artistic 
arrangement are more perfectly exempli- 
fied when but two or three small branches 
are grouped together; that only on the 
growing trees and in the big outdoors is 
this wholesale decoration appropriate and 
deserving of recognition. 

Its showy banners popularly mistaken 
for flowers are waving days before the 
leaves have developed, and before the 
small yellowish-green flowers which they 
surround have opened. If we could ex- 
amine the trees shown in the photograph, 
with no foliage visible, we would prob- 
ably find the real flowers only in the bud. 
Notice that the flowers in the cluster show- 
ing detail have all expanded and the fol- 
iage is well advanced in growth. 

These petaloid white bracts are always 
more or less notched at the apex and 
often touched with red or brown. There 
is a fanciful theory that fireflies burn the 
tips; but this is really the work of Jack 
Frost, for they are the sole covering, 
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through the Winter, of the flower buds 
which are formed the previous Autumn. 
When Spring comes these bracts enlarge 
from the base into a new growth that is 
unblemished, leaving only the searred tips 
to mark the effeets of winter’s storms. 
Notice the peculiar shape and promi- 
nent venation of the leaves; character- 
isties common to all Dogwoods. Only the 
Flowering Dogwood attains the dimen- 
sions of a small tree, 15-40 feet high; 
the others are all shrubs. The family is 
an old one, as shown by the imprints in 
the rocks both in this country and in 


Europe, though none are now found 
native save in America. 
The typical Dogwood has « short, 


searcely-tapering trunk that is eventually 
lost in many diverging branches, and the 
tree becomes flat-topped. This distin- 
guishing shape gives it almost a Japanese 
effect and proves that real art can exist 
without symmetry. Oceasionally the 
trunk subdivides near the base and 
assumes the conventional form of the 
commonplace shrub, a phase fortunately 
less common, as it is less picturesque. The 
bark of the young twigs is smooth; that 
of the old trunk is more or less broken 
into four- or five-sided plates and resem- 
bles the skin of an alligator. 

In Summer the leaves are dark green 
above and pale beneath. In early Fall they 
turn to varying shades of soft or intense 


erimson, making an unusual setting for 
the bright scarlet seeds which, in groups 
of 1-5, terminate the upturned stems. 
The combination of colors is as charming 
as it is rare; we can recall nothing akin 
to it save the ripening wahoo berries and 
the scarlet seeds suspended from the 
reddening “cucumbers” of our northern 
cucumber tree. 


While the ripening seeds are studding 
the branches, note other rounded grayish- 
green forms which may at first be mis- 
taken for unripe seeds, but which are 
really embryonic flower buds for the com- 
ing year, the later history of which has 
been described in an earlier paragraph. 
Their upturned pedicels suggest the load- 
ed flower and fruit platters to come later. 
More than thirty different kinds of birds 
partake of the feast. 

Its small size renders the Flowering 
Dogwood especially desirable for orna- 
mental planting. If you have no wooded 
pathway where it can find footing among 
the undergrowth, there may still be some 
shaded corner. on the lawn for a single 
specimen. Though not a rapid grower, 
it makes amends for this by blooming and 
fruiting while quite small. If grown from 
seed, stratification will probably be neces- 
sary, and the after-ripening process is 
rather slow. It is said that eross-fertiliza- 
tion is essential, and unless two or three 
trees are near together the seeds will not 
prove fertile. 

If one wants quick results, rather than 
the conducting of interesting experiments, 
it is wiser to buy the young trees from a 
reputable dealer who himself grows them; 
—not from one who pilfers from the 
woodlands. These are more perfectly 
rooted than those dug from the wilds. 
Besides, unless one has a woods in which 
they are native, to depend upon this 
souree means to infringe upon the rights 
of others as well as to destroy natural 
beauty. 

The fate of the Flowering Dogwood 
depends entirely upon you and me and 
the masses of people who really delight in 
protecting Nature’s sanctuary. The birds 
eat only the soft outer covering of the 
fruit and the bony seeds are seattered by 
them. Many will in time germinate, as is 
attested by the small trees so frequent 
among the larger ones in the rich wood- 
lands and along shaded fence rows. If 
protected, they will in a few years give 
rich results. The birds need the fruit, 


which persists long into the Winter. We 
need the decoration which, in its shifting 
forms, lasts for several months. 















Reviews of New Books 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS. By Clarence 
Elliott. Photographic illustrations. 
328 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
New York. Price $3.00. 

Here is high delight for the rock garden 
enthusiast:—More than 300 pages of 
closely-printed plant descriptions. Such 
rock plants as are personally known to 
and grown by Mr. Elliott are alphabeti- 
eally arranged by families, with a neat 
cataloguing of general history and habits. 
Varieties appear under each heading with 
descriptions and general information as 
to where to plant, culture, ete. 

Despite the weighty appearance of the 
book, which wears somewhat the aspect 
of a rock garden “Who’s Who,” Mr. 
Elliott has added to his technical deserip- 
tions, fascinating bits of personal experi- 
ence, legend, and hearsay. It is as 
though a witty citizen of the world stood 
at the elbow of one perusing a recent 
issue of “Who’s Who” and added the 
running comment of incident and personal 
knowledge to the cold facts on each print- 
ed page. 

There is the same fatal fascination to 
Rock Garden Plants which a wildflower 
book always exerts on the flower-sensitive 
brain. The reader eagerly searches for 
old friends and drinks in the writer’s 
deseiptions both of these and of unknown 
varieties. Each new acquaintance found 
in such a volume is the beginning of a 
quest which ends only when that particu- 
lar plant is satisfactorily identified and, 
if possible, purchased and suitably placed 
in the garden. 


FLOWER GARDEN PRIMER. By 
Julia H. Cummins. Illustrated. 333 
pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price $3.00. 

For those who are beginners in the 
gentle art of gardening, the Flower Gar- 
den Primer may well serve as an indis- 
pensable handbook. The subtitle, “Gar- 
dening without Tears,” is encouraging if 
not strietly truthful—for the seasoned 
old hand knows from experience that in 
spite of all good advice and care, things 
do sometimes go wrong among the beds 
and borders. Such calamities should be 
minimized, however, if the instructions 
given in this volume are carefully studied 
and practiced. 

The twenty-eight chapters cover prac- 
tically every phase of gardening and in- 
clude, in addition to the usual subjects 
of annuals, perennials, soils. ete., such 
auxiliary matters as The Garden in Shade, 
Garden Ornaments, The Art of Pruning, 
A Garden Just for Spring, and many 
more besides. 

There are tables of bulbs and hardy 
plants for bloom from March to October; 
giving color, height, and ideal situation. 
Then too, there are three chapters devoted 
to rock gardens and dry walls. Bearded 
and other irises, roses, lilies, and glad- 
iolus, each have a chapter devoted entirely 
to themselves. 
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The style is clear and simple, and the 
author frequently recites her own personal 
experience for the benefit of the reader. 
There is an intimate friendliness about 
this method of instruction which is much 
more personal than arbitrary advice. One 
feels that he is having a long, chatty, in- 
formative conference with an experienced 
gardener. 

The excellent cross index makes the 
Flower Garden Primer a practical refer- 
ence book. The photographic illustra- 
tions are attractive though not particularly 
distinctive, and the line drawings vary 
from very good to very bad. For in- 
stance, the rock garden on page 159 re- 
sembles nothing so much as the bad lands 
of Dakota, but the garden plan on page 
107 is extremely graceful and handled 
with nicety. The colorful and witty 
jacket design is a complete success and 
in itself deserves a special word of com- 
mendation. 


HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUMS. By 
Leon H. Leonian. Frontispiece and 
line drawings.. 96 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran ¢ Co., Inc., New York. Price 
$1.00. ° 


The fact that this volume is by Doctor 
Leon H. Leonian is guarantee in itself of 
the reliability of the information con- 
tained therein, for his name and that of 
the delphinium are almost synonymous in 
gardening circles. 

The little handbook is written in a 
direct manner and is designed for the use 
of the home gardener who wants to have 
real success with his delphiniums. The 
chapters take up such routine matters as 
soils, seeds and propagation, cultural 
practice, disease, types of bloom, ete. 
There are no lists of named varieties, 
however. The book is of course not de- 
signed for the advanced horticulturist. 
The amateur who wants to grow fine, 
healthy delphinium plants with great tow- 
ering spikes of bloom, should be able to 
realize his dream if he follows Dr. Leo- 
nian’s instructions conscientiously, for all 
the necessary information is here avail- 
able in one slim volume. 

Line drawings by William Longyear 
are used in diagrams and for illustrative 
purposes. 


HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 
By Beverley Nichols, Compton Macken- 
ze, Marion Cran, and V. Sackville- 
West. Doubleday, Doran ¢ Co., Inc., 
New York. Price $1.50. 


There is the reserve of an English 
garden, its beauty hidden behind high, 
dense hedges, in the general appearance of 
this book. It is not a very thick volume. 
The intriguing pen and ink decorations 
are amusing but unobtrusive. “Just what is 
this garden book about?” one asks. Then 
the eye falls on the formidable title page 
with its four popular and able authors. 
The list of contents reveals that each of 
these—with the exception of Compton 


Mackenzie who has offered but one short 
essay—has written three or four chapters 
with such delightful titles as “Bringing 
the Garden Indoors” and “Next Year’s 
Border.” 

How Does Your Garden Grow? is not 
at all a text book—though readers will 
learn much from its pages while reading 
it for pure pleasure. It is rather one of 
those cozy, chatty little volumes designed 
to help pass cheerily the hard, cold, gar- 
denless Winter. It undoubtedly appeared 
under many a Christmas tree and is now 
being digested before crackling open fires 
by hosts of folk who had not time to read 
a word during the excitement of the 
Christmas rush. 

Beverley Nicho!s starts the ball rolling 
in his usual breezy manner by telling all 
about why he likes a real, rural English 
flower show. He takes a fling at several 
of his natural enemies as he goes along— 
the autograph hunters, the insecticide 
vendors, and the bores who write to the 
local papers—not to mention the unap- 
preciative people who do not love wild 
flowers or who fail to see the less obvious 
beauties of Nature. In fact this opening 
chapter makes us wonder whether Mr. 
Nichols is not a bit uncharitable to his 
fellow Englishmen. 

After this little diatribe he catches his 
breath and starts off afresh at a smart 
clip on the subject of all the growing 
things which contribute to the pageant of 
autumn color in England. The article is 
well written of course and shows an art- 
ist’s sensitivity to color,—but first of all 
it must make Americans want to kneel 
down and’ thank Providence for the un- 
numbered miles of wild, almost savage 
autumnal color which we take for granted 
here and which cannot be found in the 
mellow, cultivated English landscape. 

“Winter Flowers in the Outdoor Gar- 
den” is of course just slipped in to make 
us poor Americans envious. We of the 
Northeast, Middlewest, and Northwest 
eannot pick blossoms the year round, 
though it is fun to read about it. “Bring- 
ing the Garden Indoors” is full of real 
meat and must be read and reread to be 
thoroughly assimilated and absorbed to 
the fullest measure. . 

Compton Mackenzie’s contribution will 
be of special interest to dwellers near the 
sea coast and to the curious who wish to 
know under just what conditions the Eng- 
lish gardener works. 

Marion Cran’s articles on American 
Gardens have no doubt been added to this 
garden potpourri with the idea of warm- 
ing the cockles of our hearts toward 
English gardeners, for she is more than 
generous in her appreciation of American 
floral beauty. 

The volume closes with four chapters 
by W. Sackville West on Next Year’s 
Border, Hedges & Garden Design, Flow- 
ering Shrubs, and Annuals. In these 
articles we learn “how the English do it.” 
I need only say here that this author 
“does it” in a very workmanlike manner 
indeed. She wastes no time on “style” in 
these little essays but her easy unconscious 
prose runs smoothly on, telling the reader 
a host of interesting and informative 
things—though naturally we Americans 
cannot apply her instructions too exactly 
to our very different conditions. 
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Timely Suggestions for February 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


February is long on holidays 

Observe them as they go marching by; 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays 
With Edison’s and Longfellow’s, vie. 


notable month, because in it we 

celebrate the birthdays of two of the 
outstanding figures in our history. These 
patriots share honors with figures great 
in literature, invention, and other walks 
of life. Because these men rendered valu- 
able service to our eountry and to all 
mankind, let us then take time to honor 
those that have passed on; not forgetting 
those who, like Charles A. Lindbergh and 
others, are still rendering service that con- 
tributes to greatness. 


4 \%O the American, February is a 


Avoid the natural tendency to overheat 
and under-ventilate your home during 
severe cold weather. This is injurious to 
plants and to the human occupants of the 
house. Get the habit of ventilating the 
house sometime during the morning, and 
again airing it before the members of the 
family come in for the day. This will aid 
materially in keeping your plants in good 
condition and your family healthy, free 
of colds, and it will help to make the 
evenings more comfortable and enjoyable. 


Write to our advertisers who offer 
pamphlets or catalogues of flower seeds 
and bulbs, and study them carefully when 
at leisure during the winter evenings. 
You will gain much information from the 
illustrations and descriptions, that should 
prove very helpful to you in making a 
wise selection of the varieties of plants 
which you plan to grow the coming 
season. As soon as you make a decision, 
make out your order and send it along so 
that you may be sure to obtain just the 
items desired, before the seedsman’s 
stocks are depleted. 
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When buying seed, be sure to purchase 
from a reliable dealer or seed house; and, 
as seed is not very expensive, get enough 
so that in case of injury to your early 
plantings by unexpected frost or heavy 
rains, you will have more seed to plant 
immediately. Choose varieties with which 
you or others in your neighborhood have 
been successful; or if you are fond of 
experimenting with new varieties, try 
them out on a small seale. If you intend 
to use home-grown seed be sure to test 
it, so in ease it is not satisfactory, you 
will have plenty of time to secure better 
seed, 


In order to have very early celery, to- 
matoes, peppers, cauliflowers, and similar 
vegetables in the North, you must set out 
plants, when the weather is settled, that 
have been started indoors during late 
February. If you have plenty of time 
and space in a light room that is not kept 
too warm, you can raise these plants for 
setting out later. It is interesting work 
for those who have the time and who 
enjoy caring for and watching the daily 
development of the seedlings. Fill shal- 
low pans or boxes with some of the soil 
you were advised to store indoors, and 
plant the desired seeds. Keep the soil 
moist, but not soaked. 


To enable one to raise a large number 
of flower or vegetable seedlings, a hotbed 
will prove a great convenience. This may 
be a quite temporary affair of boards 
nailed or hooked together into a frame to 
fit the sash; or the sides may be built of 
stone or concrete so it will last for many 
years. If you have an ample supply of 









the heat-producing horse manure, you can 
make a hotbed without the necessity of 
digging a pit. Simply enclose with boards 
a two- or three-foot-thick pile of the 
manure; put in a six-inch layer of good 
garden soil; and after about a week’s 
time, when the soil has been warmed, you 
may begin to use the bed in the usual 
manner, when the temperature has fallen 
to 80 or 85 degrees. The time to make 
and plant a hotbed will vary according to 
your climate. 


After a fall of snow, tramp the snow 
down tight around the base of young 
trees to do away with any pockets that 
might afford a hide-out for a family of 
field mice that might damage, if not kill 
the tree, by gnawing the tender young 
bark and girding the tree. Watch that 
rabbits, too, do not damage the young 
trees. Inspect trees and shrubs for nests 
of insect pests such as the brown-tail and 
gypsy moth and the tent caterpillars. 
Destroy all those found and save your 
trees from damage and yourself and near 
neighbors much trouble and annoyance. 


Remember that correct pruning is quite 
an art and should not be lightly attempted 
by a person who does not understand the 
underlying principle and the purposes of 
this operation. However, you will make 
no mistake, if on pleasant February days, 
you take the time to remove all dead or 
diseased limbs or branches and “suckers” 
from your fruit trees, cutting them very 
close to the limb or trunk from which 
they grew, so that the surface will be-as 
smooth as possible. Wounds, if there are 
any, may be painted with a rather thick 
mixture of raw linseed-oil and white lead. 


While working among your trees and 
shrubs you may notice, later in February, 
that on some there are buds which are 
quite plump, and need only a few warm 
spring rains and warm rays of the sun 
to force them into bloom. Pick likely- 
looking branches from cherry, pear, and 
apple trees, and put them in a large re- 
ceptacle in a warm place in the house; 
in a short time they will burst into 
blossom and leaf. Twigs from gooseberry 
and currant bushes will quickly leaf out 
and blossom; and early as they naturally 
appear, you can enjoy pussy willows in- 
doors weeks ahead of schedule by taking 
some willow twigs into the house and fore- 
ing in water. 


During this month give your window 
garden special attention, for this is a 
rather trying time for the house plants. 
Guard them against sharp draughts when 
outer doors are suddenly thrown open in 
zero’ weather, and from sudden drops in 
temperature during cold nights. When 
admitting the fresh air which they must 
have daily, insert one of the standard 
ventilators in the partly-opened window. 
Keep the leaves of your plants clean, as 
they not only breathe through the leaves 
but also absorb carbonic gas from the 
atmosphere. Water the plants judiciously. 
Too much water is as bad as too little. 


From personal experience, I believe 
house plants are not as a rule troubled by 
insects. If by any chance you note their 
presence, dispose of them by taking the 
proper steps immediately. Applications 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The Rose, —State Flower of New York 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 





The Wild Rose has simplicity and airiness 


HILE the Legislature of New 
York State has never adopted a 
State Flower, the school children 


of the State took a vote on Arbor Day in 
1891 and cast over a half million votes. The 
Goldenrod received 205,402 votes and the 
Rose received 293,816, making a majority 
of 88,414 votes for the Rose. No particu- 
lar variety or color of Rose was specified, 
so any of the thousands of varieties of 
Roses are equally appropriate. 

I am using a picture of one of the Wild 
Roses at the request of the late Mrs. N. 
L. Britton, active in the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. She felt strongly 
that a wild flower should be used. 

It is quite appropriate to use a five- 
petaled Wild Rose, as from this and other 
similar Wild Roses all of our many thou- 
sands of varieties of Roses have been 
developed. By careful cultivation and 
selection, the stamens of the Rose turn 
into petals. If vou will look at any half- 
double Rose you will likely find some 
stamens that have a small petal attached 
to them, and some small petals with the 
stigma of a stamen showing the steps in 
development from a single Rose to a 
double Rose. 

I think it very likely that the children 
in selecting the Rose had in mind many of 
the varieties of the cultivated Rose, for 
many of the school children in these large 
cities likely had never seen a Wild Rose. 

There is likely no other flower more 
loved by people in general than the Rose. 
There is certainly no flower that is eulti- 
vated by more people. It now looks as 
if the wish of the National Rose Society 
would be realized, when there will be a 
Rose in every yard. When not in bloom, 
the foliage is very attractive, and in the 


gs 


Fall of the year, the little bright-colored 
rose hips, containing the seeds, are also 
very attractive. 

The old saying, “No Rose without its 
thorn,” is hardly true today, for a few 
Roses have been developed that are prac- 
tically thornless. Each year many hun- 
dreds of varieties are developed and many 
of these superior to others in their class 
as the readers of THE FLOwEeR GROWER, 
who have been following Dr. McFarland, 
well know. 


Color Combinations for the Border 


Ww, planning your perennial beds 
and borders, why not try using two 
colors together; such as blue and white, 
or blue and yellow, yellow and white, 
red and white, lavender or orchid and 
pale yellow or white, pink and white, and 
so on. 

The lemon day lily (hemeroeallis flava) 
and white irises are nice together; del- 
phiniums or larkspur, blue varieties with 
the white ecandidum lilies. Pink and 
white peonies are nice together; pink and 
white hollyhocks are also effective to- 
gether. Lavender or orchid-color peren- 
nial phlox, combined with white phlox, 
is much nicer than a conglomeration of 
colors, or rose and white. The white 
candidum lilies are a fine background for 
the yellow coreopsis since they come in 
bloom at the same time. 

Try planting purple and white aquilegia 
together in clumps; or the different shades 
of rose and pink with white. Charming 
results were produced. Yellow and white 
chrysanthemums make effective borders 
for fall bloom. Did you ever try plant- 
ing lily-of-the-valley with forget-me 
nots? They both come into bloom in May, 
and both like moist, shady locations. 
These are but a few possibilities. 

M. M. Wriaut, (Ohio) 


Why Not a Corsage? 
MAING a Corsage is not so difficult 


as one might suppose, although there 
are a few points of size, shape, arrange- 
ment, and kinds of flowers to be consid- 
ered. Personally, I find an arrangement 
in which all stems are hidden, to be most 
adaptable and neat for a shoulder Corsage. 
For this I take a center flower, perhaps a 
rose, and group around it six or seven 
other flowers. Then take half as many 
and arrange them with stems lying the 
opposite way and beneath those of the 
first group. In this way no stems are 
exposed. When they overlap, tie to them 
with wire or heavy thread, a background 
of foliage or fern, and finish it off with a 
bow of silver or gilt ribbon. After a few 
experiments the results will be quite pro- 
fessional. 

Another arrangement, one not so com- 
pact, may be obtained by wiring the stems 
of larger flowers,—four roses, gardenias, 
or gladioli,—in a row with the ribbon at 
the end, and worn on the shoulder. Tiny 


flowers may be mingled with the larger 
ones. ; 

For some costumes a tiny old-fashioned 
Bouquet with flowers tightly wired to 
gether in a bunch and finished with a ma- 
line or paper frill (paper place mat), 
would be a delicate ornament. 

Naturally, some flowers lend themselves 
especially well to this use. Roses are 
ideal. They last well and their sturdy) 
stems form a good base. With them may 
be used sweet peas, yellow daisies, lark- 
spur, ageratum, alyssum, cornflowers, 
pinks, baby’s breath, heliotrope, forget 
me-nots, pansies, lilies-of-the-valley, or 
button chrysanthemums. From experi 
ence you will know that certain flowers 
are unsuited, for they droop as soon as 
they are cut. Other flowers, because o! 
their color, size, or odor, would also be 
objectionable. 

In the choice of colors to be combined, 
the gown with which they are to be worn 
must be considered. The same care must 
be exercised as in selecting other aceces- 
sories. Most pastel shades will blend nice- 
ly with light summer costumes. 

For the best results flowers should be 
picked early in the morning and immersed 
deeply in water for a few hours. This will 
inerease their resistance to body heat and 
room temperature. 





Finally, in addition to our personal 
pleasure in wearing flowers, we will want 
to make Corsages tor friends. Make one 
for the guest of honor at tea or bridge. 
A shoulder arrangement of Frau Karl 
Druski might accompany the shower pres- 
ent for the bride-to-be. Tiny old-fash- 
ioned Bouquets would be delightful sur- 
prises as favors at luncheon. Give the 
convalescent friend a daily Corsage to 
pin to her bed-jacket. 

A few scattered flowers from here and 
there in the garden, which we would hesi- 
tate to give as a table Bouquet, will be a 
grand message of cheer and optimism for 
the shut-in to wear. It is true they may 
wither in a short while, but they show 
such a profit in the happiness of those who 
receive them! So while we have flowers 
in such abundance, let us find more oppor- 
tunities to wear them ourselves and share 
them with others. 

Mrs. NoRMAN CAMPBELL, (Penna.) 
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Field of Calla Lilies in Southern Oregon where they thrive so well 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


For the sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.—SHAKESPEARE 


LMOST every housewife in our 
eastern states boasts of at least 
one calla lily bloom during the 
Winter. Callas make striking 

bridal bouquets for formal weddings, par- 
ticularly if the bride be of stately bearing. 
They are also effective for church decora- 
tions. The spotted-leaf yellow  callas, 
especially the small dwarf ones, are in 
great demand at present and look pretty 
in the rock garden—or as a house plant 
too. 

Calla bulbs need rest, and some think 
pot-grown plants yield more flowers to 
the bulb than when grown outside. An 
old grower gives these simple rules: After 
the flowering season is over, or as early 
as July first, lay the pots on their sides in 
the shade, turning them weekly and 
sprinkling them lightly at the same time. 
By the middle of August shake them 
out of their pots, trim, and repot, allow- 
ing your pots to be proportioned to the 
size and age of the bulb; water well and 
place in partial shade. Place pots in 
saucers that are always supplied with 
water, for from the time the pots are 
filled with roots they should never be per- 
mitted to grow dry. Some use weak 
liquid manure water while others prefer 
ammonia water, claiming that no lily 
likes manure. To foree blooming, water 
them for a short time with water as hot 
as ean be borne by the hand; water ap- 
plied directly to the roots should always 
be warmer than the temperature of the 
house; that is, not less than 65 degrees. 


God divided Man into men that they 
might help each other —SENECA 


Hawthorne wrote that “What the world 
needs is sleep. It should lay its huge 
head on a gigantic pillow and take an 
age-long rest.” It is a fact that no mat- 
ter how irritable we may feel when we lie 
down to rest, as a rule when we arise we 
feel at peace with the world. What a 
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pity the world cannot take Hawthorne’s 
advice. Perhaps nations would waken 


‘with all the fight in their hearts cleansed 


away by “Nature’s sweet restorer,” sleep; 
—forget their suspicions of one another; 
practice peace as well as preach it. Just 
what are you as a peace lover doing in 
your own home about this peace question? 
iow many parents professing a desire 
for peace gave their children toy soldiers 
and guns (symbols of war and bloodshed) 
for Christmas, the Day of Days set aside 
to practice Peace and Goodwill to Man? 
As the twig is bent the tree is inclined. 
A child brought up in the home to re- 
spect peace and the rights of others; 
taught that bravery does not consist in 
striking back in kind; that brutality does 
not represent strength; and vice, how- 
ever attractive and glittering it may be 
clothed, is definitely not virtue ;—perhaps 
if children were taught all this from 
earliest childhood the air we are now 
breathing, filled with the poison gas of 
so many thoughts of hatred, would once 
more become pure and sweet. 


It is highly gratifying that so many are 
delighted with the idea of selecting the 
White Pansy for peace flower of different 
peace organizations. Some have written 
asking me for more information. Since 
the time it first appeared in the November 
issue it has made a strong appeal to 
many, and I hope it will continue to grow. 
White, as you know, is symbolie of Peace 
and Pansy means Thoughts—therefore 
Peace Thoughts. Every reader can help 
by urging their home florists to make up 
White Pansy peace bouquets for Armis- 
tice Day; write in to the open forums of 
their newspapers; bring the idea to the 
attention of garden club members; and in 
numerous other ways spread the idea. 

Into somnambulence the Bumble Bee, 
Drugged by the Thistle’s potent store, 


Still lingers on its plumed height, 
And asks for more. 


They do say the bumble bee acts quite 
foolish when bumbling around thistle 
blossoms, finally passing out completely. 
Ivy blossoms attract not only bees and 
butterflies, but also moths, wasps, and 
even flies! You know yourselves how 
silly the staidest cat gets in a mess of 
catnip or valerian. 

Onee sugar was so expensive only the 
rich could afford it for medicine so every- 
one kept bees to supply their sweet. 
Why do so few keep bees today? They 
are entirely self-supporting. They seem 
to delight in wood and unless their hives 
are near an orchard, will seek for wood 
afar. How pleasant is their singing after 
swarming. An old book written in 1623 
tells of the “bees madrigal.” Flowers are 
more attractive to bees, it is said, after a 
rainstorm than before, and the flow of 
honey greater after a rainfall a'so. Bees 
stick to the particu'ar specie of flower 
they are gathering their nectar from at 
the time, instead of flitting from flower 
to flower regardless of kind;—in other 
words the bee specializes. 

Darwin wrote of the ant’s brain,—that 
it was the most wonderful atom in exist- 
ence. There are many thrilling things to 
learn in Nature, not only for grown-ups 
but for children; so why do people, adults 
and children, enjoy seeing murder and 
fight pictures in order to get a kick out of 
‘ife? Are the Parents-Teachers Associa- 
tions doing anything to protest against 
all such pictures? Perhaps you have 
seen a wonderful picture of a bird’s eg¢ 
hatching, or a bud bursting into bloom, 
shown by a slow process filming. Recent- 
ly I saw an exciting picture of an octopus 
with its seeming hundreds of arms or 
tentacles, turning each of its thousands 
of eggs, one by one. Nature is so beauti- 
ful, so interesting; and as Wordsworth 
says: She never betrays the heart that 
loved her. But Man will often betray 
the heart that loved him. A pity isn’t it? 

Sunshine is delicious, rain is refreshing, 
wind braces up, snow is exhilarating; 
there is really no such thing as bad weather 
—only different kinds of good weather. 

—RUSXIN 


A Fox Terrier’s Intelligence 


T was only an unwanted or lost Fox- 

terrier that came to my friend’s home, 
but it proved to be the smartest little dog 
vou can imagine. 

My friend’s farmyard had three gates. 
The east gate led to the hen-house; the 
south gate led to the strawberry patch and 
garden; while the north gate led to town, 
which was within walking distance. 

Fido was so clever that he always ran 
ahead to the gate his mistress intended 
passing through. This he knew from the 
way she dressed, or by what she carried. 
When taking a pan of feed to the chick- 
ens, Fido scampered ‘ahead to the east 
gate and was awaiting her. She always 
wore a sunbonnet in the garden or when 
picking berries, so from her garden eloth- 
ing Fido knew the south gate would be 
used, and got there first. She never went 
to town without her shopping-basket; so 
when he saw her with the basket—hoppety 
hop! He was at the north gate long before 
she was. 

ReENA Bauer, ( Wise.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HIS department is to be somewhat 

altered from now on and will contain 
more in the way of Practical Aids to 
Garden Clubs. 

Many letters have been received dur- 
ing the past ten or twelve years, asking 
for help along various lines, and occa- 
sionally these letters give desirable infor- 
mation, especially to use in answering 
questions on garden subjects. I want to 
thank all who have sent such helps, in 
particular those busy scientists in the 
Agricultural Departments at Washing- 
ton and Ottawa. Even New Zealand has 
been heard from. After all, this Earth is 
not so very large in these days of quick 
travel; and all people are kin when they 
have common interests, either as a means 
of livelihood or just as hobbies. 

More than half of the letters received 
contain requests for material on how to 
organize a Garden Club, or for desirable 
programs. I am fortunate in possessing 
copies of a pamphlet issued by the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of New York State, 
which contains just the help needed. 
These are sent out with a request for 
their return when they have fulfilled 
their mission. 

Now I am going to ask those Clubs 
that have been helped, (and any other 
that will), to help us to help others by 
sending reports of activities, interesting 


programs, information about plants, 
various types of gardens, and any 


material that will advance the already 
rapidly-growing Garden Club movement. 

In England and Canada, men seem to 
lead in gardening, but in this country, 
although men take perhaps as much in- 
terest in garden work, too few of them 
become organized and thus help in the 
united movement to make our country 
flower-minded. Some Garden Clubs are 
fortunately of mixed membership; some 
have men as associate or honorary mem- 
bers; but the great bulk of them con- 
sists of women. 

The large national floral and horticul- 
tural associations seem to consist almost 
entirely of men; but they are for the 
most part interested commercially and 
are not amateurs; and such associations 
are interested in the development of only 


one flower. Garden Clubs have much 
more general interests, ineluding all 


flowers, fruits, and vegetables; as well as 
many civic improvements, conservation 
in all lines of Nature, protesting against 
commercial interests defacing our natu- 
rally-beautiful country with billboards, 
ete. There is no limit to their possible 
scope, if their work is sensibly planned 
and consistently carried out. Petty poli- 
ties are the most difficult barrier to re- 
move. Here is where the State Federa- 
tions come in,—“Unity is Strength.” 


FROM MISSISSIPPI 


Here is a short report received from 
Amory, Mississippi: 
“In our Garden Club we have our own 
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flower show every month, the blooms be- 
ing afterwards passed on ta the sick and 
the shut-ins of the community. 

“Our meetings, which are~ social in 
nature, are held in the homes_ of. the 
members ;—membership being limited to 
twenty-four. 

“We vote by ballot on the prettiest 
flower, the most unusual. flower, and the 
most artistic arrangement of any flower. 

“From the club treasury we draw funds 
to buy three suitable vases of fine pot- 
tery ware. These are awarded monthly 
to winners in the classes listed, to be 
held only for a month. At the end of 
the year the member who has won a vase 
the greater number of times, keeps it 
as her permanent possession. 

“We find this one of the most interest- 
ing of the many enjoyable phases of our 
garden work.” 

Clubs in the North would perhaps not 
be able to exhibit in this way during the 
winter months, unless the members were 
allowed to get flowers from florists for 
artistic arrangements. This is done in 
most flower shows and is the only way 
that material for many desirable classes 
ean be secured. Horticultural classes 
must, of course, be filled by specimens 
personally grown by the exhibitors, but 
there is no real reason why material for 
arrangements should be. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT STUDY 
POPULAR 

Artistic Arrangements are demanding 
a large share of our interest lately. But 
what are Artistic Arrangements? 

For the home no one has a right to 
say how you shall arrange your flowers; 
what containers you should use; whether 
the colors “howl” at each other; and so 
on. That is all right as long as personal 
taste alone is concerned, but it is all 
wrong when taken before the public and 
when entering into competition. 

In all branches of art there are certain 
underlying principles which must be 
mastered and complied with. After 
having learned these principles, the artist 
must add his own individuality: or the 
creation is not his own. We Americans 
never will be able to put into our flower 
arrangements what the Japanese do, for 
theirs is a real art, the development of 
centuries of study, with the added im- 
petus that it had a religious origin, and 
is vital with all forms of beautiful sym- 
bolism. 

Those who desire to arrange flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, twigs, foliage, and the 
like, for exhibition, must learn the founda- 
tion principles of such arranging. Where 
is this to be learned? From reliable 
books, from talks by those who have 
mastered the art, from classes being held 
in many cities, especially the larger 
centers; and then from practice, apply- 
ing the principles learned, and adding 
personal taste. We should never lavishly 
copy any illustrated arrangement. Put 
yourself into each arrangement; other- 
wise it is not yours. 


NOW 


ROCKWELL AND GRAYSON ON 


ARRANGEMENT 
In the November 1935 FrLower 
Grower, the Macmillan Company has a 
full page advertisement. On that page 
is listed a new book on “Flower Arrange- 
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ment,” by F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. 
Grayson. It came out in September. 
One marvels at how the authors managed 
to put so much into‘a book of its size. It 
doesn’t seem as though they have left out 
anything. Every type of arrangement is 
explained. The Japanese naturally is 
not gone into very deeply, as that re- 
quires a whole volume or two by itself, 
but all is given that is needed to show its 
influence on modern western arrange- 
ments. 

All the first principles are given; 
period arrangements; suitable containers 
and holders; arrangements for every 
room in the house, and also for the busi- 
ness office. Every month and season has 
its arrangements; and there is a new type 
originating which the authors called “con- 
servative modern,” including the best of 
mass arrangements, line arrangements, 
foliage, silhouettes, and so on. 

Especially desirable varieties to be ar- 
ranged and how best to grow them in a 
cutting section to prevent borders from 
being despoiled are considered; also what 
to buy from florists and especially what 
foliage to use. All authorities seem 
united now on tabooing asparagus ferns 
and other ferns that have nothing to do 
with the flowers used. They are out of 
place and some judges refuse to consider 
arrangements using them. All agree on 
using the foliage of the flower, and up-to- 
date florists must learn that no other will 
be accepted. 

Another point these authors stress as 
do others,—use as few flowers as possible. 
Three long-stemmed roses are much more 
beautiful in a suitable container than a 
dozen crowded in. Quality, not quantity, 
tells here as elsewhere. 


The Unique Helianthus Garden 
Club 


OR many years in the Fall there has 

been a County Fair, and one of the 
principal features is a Flower Show. As 
the years passed, the number of exhibits 
and exhibitors has increased and the ex- 
hibitors have become more enthusiastic 
and better acquainted. 

As the years went by more flower lov- 
ers became interested in fine homes and 
gardens, and the Fair Flower Show was 


responsible to a large degree. The ex- 
hibitors became so interested that the 
Superintendent has the judge* talk 


while he judges and explain to the hear- 
ers his reasons for the decisions which he 
makes. This caused the number of ex- 
hibitors to increase, and this year the 
crowd at the Flower Show was so large 
that all the available space was filled and 
all were listening, many asking questions. 

Another development was the picnic 
dinner for the people who brought flow- 
ers. They all know that on judging day, 
they are to bring food and it is all placed 
on long tables near the flowers; and the 
‘ * This plan of having the judge talk while 
judging may be O. K. where the judge has a 
comparatively small number of classes to 
handle: but most judges are rushed for time, 
and the suggestion that the judge lecture 
while he judges is not practicable in most 
cases. Besides. few judges would be able to 
really judge things as they should be judged, 
and talk about them at the same time. This 
statement is based on practical experience. 
as the Editor has done much judging of 
flowers, and realizes the difficulties of the job. 

—(EDpDIToR) 
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judge, the Superintendent, and _ her 
assistants are “in” on the dinner. From 
these associations something just natu- 
rally had to happen,—the result is a 
strong Rural Garden Club. 

The Club consists of twelve families 
and has a President, Vice President, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Program Committee, 
and Publicity Director. Twelve families 
means twelve meetings a year; one for 
each home. No matter where the meet- 
ing, the dinner and program go on just 
the same. 

This Club meets on Sunday after Sun- 
day School and Church, for it is the best 
time for the men to attend. Food is pre- 
pared the day before or in the morning 
before Sunday School. As soon as the 
families arrive, the dinner is_ spread. 
Each family takes enough dishes for its 
own members, and this does away with 
dish-washing. The host family always 
furnishes the beverage and the potatoes. 

The meetings open with an original 
club song. Then the business; and fol- 
lowing that the program. The programs 
are balanced to give proper help for all 
times of the year. No one takes part 
more than once, with the exception of the 
younger members, who have a paper one 
time and then give a musical number or 
reading at another. These youngsters 
know what they are talking about and 
enjoy the work. 

The Club has been stimulating from 
the start, and has done much good. Many 
families have entered in various con- 
tests; one family received honorable men- 
tion in the National Better Homes and 
Gardens Contest. The Club was named 
the Helianthus, which is appropriate, for 
the Sunflower is the Kansas state flower. 
The Club is affiliated with the State Gar- 
den Clubs. It has, with the cooperation 
of the Chamber of Commerce, sponsored 
three Spring Flower Shows which have 
been very successful. The enthusiasm in 
this Club has been the means of one other 
rural club and one town club organizing. 

This Fall the Helianthus Club made an 
exhibit at the State Fair at Hutchinson. 
The flowers had to be cut the day be- 
fore, hauled 107 miles, and placed by 9:30 
A. M. of the day they were to be judged. 
The exhibit won second place, and the 
only reason it did not take first was not 
lack of variety, quality, or freshness. The 
club taking first prize had a large dis- 
play of gladiolus and the new orange cos- 
mos. Now that the members know what 
it takes to win, this Club will surely take 
first next time. 

The programs are arranged to give 
each one a subject which that particular 
person understands. He is given per- 
mission to tell all the ups and downs and 
ins and outs of the question, and the 
members then discuss the different points. 
This year at the November meeting the 
guests drew names for the December 
meeting, and at that time each member 
received an inexpensive gift suitable for 
a garden lover. Plant exchanging is in 
order throughout the year. Altogether 
Helianthus members are a healthy, hearty, 
clean-minded group of people and are 
trying hard to make this old world a bet- 
ter, happier place in which to make 
homes and rear families. 


Mrs. Joun E. Taytor, (Kans.) 
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Cat-tails and the American Indian 


(COR eUnLE growing around ponds, 
lakes, and streams, or in swamps and 
marshes, Cat-tails have a most interesting 
past that is not generally known. 

This hardy perennial plant, also called 
Reed-mace, is found thriving in various 
climates and in nearly all parts of the 
world. The plants grow in clumps or 
colonies, and spread by underground 
stems. 




















(Photo by F. Pollard) 
Common Cat-tail (Typha latifolia) 


Those first Americans, the Indians, 
made good use of Cat-tails. All through 
the growing season there was some portion 
of the plant that was to them an appetiz- 
ing and nourishing food. 

In Spring, as soon as the succulent new 
sprouts appeared, they were cut and eaten 
in much the same manner as we in these 
days eat asparagus. 

During the Summer the Indians broke 
off the upper tender halves of the tails 
and made them into what they considered 
a palatable thick soup. 

Still later in the season when the Cat- 
tails had ripened, they gathered the 
pollen. It looked like yellow flour and 
the Indians cooked it till it was a heavy 
porridge. They ate it with as much relish 
as we eat our cereals. 

Then in late Autumn the roots of the 
Cat-tails became large and thick with the 
nourishment that they had stored for their 
new growth in Spring. These starchy 
roots the Indians gathered for winter food. 
Some they roasted; others they ground 
and cooked into mush. 

Besides obtaining from Cat-tails all 
these different food products, the Indians 
took the long, flat leaves for thatching 
their roofs. Another use for the leaves 
was to twist or braid them into strong 
ropes. 

The squaws used great quantities of 
cat-tail leaves for weaving baskets, mats 
for the floors, and for the canoes, sails 
for the boats, quivers for arrows, and 
even for making the eradles to hold their 
little papooses. 


We like to see Cat-tails with reeds and 
marsh grasses as a part of the landscape. 
Sometimes we gather a few of them for 
the tall floor vase. But those first Ameri- 
eans, the Indians, had so many uses for 
this plant that Cat-tails were really a part 
of their daily lives. 

Mary C. SuHaw, (Calif.) 


Growing the Bittersweet 


UESTIONS have been asked about 

growing the Bittersweet, and having 
had quite a bit of experience with this 
vine I will explain my troubles, which 
may be of use to some other person. 


Having constructed a lath shed under 
which to keep a few ginseng plants and 
grow evergreens, also planted a_ nice 
number of small rhododendrons, and a 
few years previous planted several bit- 
tersweet berries around the outside of the 
shed, hoping the foliage would help make 
a more dense shade, which also was a 
success. 

The Bittersweet soon grew into a very 
dense vine, covered with glossy green 
foliage free from insects, making it a clean 
and very dense cover. But here is where 
my trouble began: The soil in which the 
rhododendrons were planted is composed 
of peat, leaf-mold, garden soil, and sand. 
Because of the very dry hot Summer of 
1934, much water was used to try and 
save the rhododendrons. Soon the soil be- 
came dry in spite of all efforts through 
much watering, and bittersweet vines 
came up so much that the rhododendrons 
were crowded out and dried up as well. 


Seeing it was necessary that either the 
rhododendrons or else the Bittersweet 
must be removed, at first tried to pull the 
vines up, but found the soil to be a mass 
of bittersweet roots that were sapping all 
the moisture away from the rhododen- 
drons; and my efforts to pull them up 
were useless, for within at least ten days 
after pulling the vines off the roots, multi- 
plied numbers of new vines came up and 
became more of a nuisance. Deciding it 
was useless to fight the Bittersweet, began 
taking the rhododendrons that were living 
to another sheltered location. The soil 
from which they were removed was as dry 
and hard as tree bark, and to try to sepa- 
rate it from bittersweet roots was almost 
impossible, as it was so enmeshed with 
fine yellow roots, holding it so firmly that 
even by forking little free soil was 
obtainable. 


Bittersweet is one of the most rapidly- 
spreading vines I know of, sending under- 
ground runners wherever there is space 
permitting. When a small rootlet is 
broken off or wounded, and left in the 
soil, it will in a short while send a new 
shoot to the surface and soon be a large, 
well-thriving vine. It is a clean vine free 
from insects and disease, the fertile plants 
bearing clusters of orange seed-pods 
which, when opening, show a nice red 
seed. Maybe when planted where there 
is nothing they can crowd out or smother, 
they are all right; but my experience is 
keep them away from shrubbery or lath 
sheds under which cuttings or seedlings 
of evergreens or shrubbery are being 
protected. 

Joun B. Drerpersis, (Ind.) 
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Woven Nest of the Baltimore Oriole 


The Baltimore 
Oriole; — Master 


Craftsman 


By N. ROBERT HINSCH, (Minn.) 
FLASH of orange! It streaked 
past the porch where I was enjoy- 


A ing a book, transferring my inter- 


ests to a nearby popiar tree. There I 
noticed a Baltimere Oriole, very busy 
struggling with a string that was caught 
in a branch of the tree. Soon another 
Oriole appeared, and joined in the “tug 
of war.” The two birds soon had the see- 
tion of string free from the branch, and 
the female Oriole, not so brightly colored 
as the male, carried the string to a forked 
branch some ten feet higher in the tree. 
Here five or six loops of string were al- 
ready suspended, and to these they added 
the string with clever manipulation of 
bills and wings; soon another loop was in 
place. 

Having placed the string in place, the 
birds flew away, returning in a short time 
with more material, and by evening they 
had a framework of string completed. 
The nest began to resemble a sack or 
pouch. The work from th's point went 
more slowly, the female working mostly 
from the inside of the framework, weaving 
string and thread into the main loops 
placed in the forked branch the first day. 
It required ten days to complete the nest, 
and after completion the Orioles did not 
appear near the poplar tree for eight 
days, taking a vacation after the strenuous 
work of home building. 

A person cannot appreciate the wonder- 
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ful work of these little craftsmen, until 
one actually watches them construct their 
home. The photograph shows how clever- 
ly it is woven, being made so it will rock 
like a eradle in the slightest breeze; yet 
the most severe rain storm cannot destroy 
it or harm the little ones. 


It is surprising how much material is 
used in the constructions. Later in the 
Summer, after the birds had left, I 
worked more than two hours dissecting 
the nest. String, thread, and bits of cot- 
ton, formed the main interwoven pouch. 
The ins‘de was lined with fine thread and 
horsehair, and, to my astonishment, I 
found a section of wire. It was a fine 
enameled wire, and the birds possibly mis- 
took it for a horsehair, as its color and 
size resembled the latter. 

Incubation required about twenty days. 
During this time I saw very little of the 
female Oriole. The male spent most of 
his time perched on top of the poplar 
tree, singing and combing his beautiful 
feathers, but at all times keeping a care- 
ful wateh for intruders. 

One morning I heard a wild chirping 
and cheeping in the poplar. The little 
Orioles had arrived. Such excitement! 
The old Orioles were busier than ever, 
hunting grubs and worms to satisfy the 
voracious appetites of the babies. From 
morning until night food was hurried 
to these little noise-makers, so they too 
might become strong and learn to take 
eare of themselves. 

I did not know how many young were 
in the nest, but by the noise I thought 
there were a dozen. As they grew, how- 
ever, and became stronger I found four 
downy butter balls, not the rich color of 
their parents, but a very dull yellow. As 
the Summer advanced, the young ones be- 
came stronger and their color changed 
greatly, becoming much brighter. The 
family of Orioles remained in the vicinity 
of the poplar the rest of the season, but 
as Fall neared they disappeared, go'ng 
South with the rest of the summer birds. 


Cardinal and His Family 


NE day the past Spring I saw in my 

back yard a male Cardinal and what 
I thought at the time were five females. 
The male was, I thought, the finest speci- 
men of his kind I had ever seen, and the 
females were just as beautiful in a more 
subdued way. I watched them a long 
time; and as His Searlet Highness flew 
here and there about the yard, down on 
the ground part of the time, then up in 
a bush or on the poultry yard fence, 
those five females kept near him. When 
he finally flew off toward a neighbor’s 
house, they followed him closely. When 
I mentioned the incident to a friend who 
has made a study of birds and their ways, 
she said the “females” were probably 
young Cardinals—four of them at least— 
which accounted for the less-brilliant hue 
of their feathers. Even the male birds, 
she said, wore the more sober coats for 
some time after leaving the nest. 


So I had erroneously called this beauti- 
ful bird, a Turk, when in reality he was 
merely taking a vacation, with his family 
along. 

Satty P. West, (Ala.) 


Blue Birds Defeat Sparrows 


NE cold day in early February, while 

reading beside the sitting room win- 
dow, my attention was called to the out- 
side by the bright blue flash of a pair of 
Bluebirds inspecting the green box that 
I had placed the day before near the 
clump of pussywillows. 

No doubt they were pleased for they 
began moving in at once. No sooner had 
the first straw been placed than war was 
started against them by a horde of Eng- 
lish Sparrows. They fought bravely but 
were so outnumbered that they were 
driven away. They wanted this green 
house so badly that they returned day 
after day, only to be driven away by the 
Sparrows. 

In July the Sparrows took to the sun- 
flower patch and seemed to lose interest 
in the box. Too late for nesting one 
would think;—not so to these patient 
Bluebirds. The nest was built, the eggs 
laid, and the young birds hatched. 

The next February these bright har- 
bingers of Spring were back again, and 
after many a battle with the Sparrows 
got possession of the box. In early July 
the Bluebirds were rewarded when a fine 
brood of fat young birds fell out of the 
box, and hopped about the lawn until the 
little wings were strong enough to fly into 
the trees and away. 


BertHa M. QuELLING, (Ark.) 


A Curious Nest-Site 


PAIR of Missouri Robins passed up 

neighborhood maples and fruit trees, 
with plenty of good nesting places to 
choose from, and were attracted instead 
by an old mowing machine as a possible 
nest-site. The machine stood in an open 
lot, with no trees or shrubs near enough 
to furnish shade or other protection. Here 
on the end guard of the raised sickle bar 
the nest was bu'lt and the young hatched. 
The old birds showed little fear of their 
frequent visitors. Birds soon learn that 
they are safe among humans, and the 
humans should be considerate of the birds 
in whatever situation they are found. 


CuiLoe H. Nutt, (Mo.) 
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Photo by Mrs. Wm. Burris 


A May day with Tulips in gorgeous array near a None Such 


Apple Tree. 


Main planting—Clara Butt; in circular bed—Parrots 


My Success with Tulips 


By A. B. PRICE, (Ind.) 


terested in Tulips. My. first lot 

consisted of choice Cottage and 
Darwins. Later, moving to a larger place 
and a larger garden, I continued buying 
choice Tulips in one-half dozen lots. The 
soil at this new place was a heavy loam, 
underlaid about four feet with gravel. 

In the course of twelve years I con- 
tinued enlarging my tulip garden until I 
had 55 varieties;—Early Double, Parrots, 
Darwins, ete., and late Darwins and Cot- 
tage. In one year my count showed 7800 
blooming bulbs. 

I had access to a good supply of horse 
manure, well tramped and wet. I dug my 
soil deep and pulverized thoroughly and 
started planting in October, or when all 
other plants on the ground had been killed 
by the heavy frosts. After digging I 
leveled the ground and made it fine. Se- 
lecting a board eight inches wide and the 
width of the bed, both edges straight, I 
used one edge as a guide for the first 
trench, digging about 414 to 5 inches 
deep. In this I placed my bulbs, one 
large and several small ones; then a large 
one and small, until the row was complete. 
Moved the board its width of eight inches 
and repeated the operation until bed was 
filled. Then leveled the ground and raked 
fine. Bulbs were, in this way, all a uni- 
form depth. Waited until the ground was 
frozen at least 34 inches in depth, and 
covered with the wet, fresh manure to a 
depth of four to five inches. The winter 
rains and snows would carry the soluble 
fertilizer down to the roots, and help hold 
the frost in the ground until the approach 
of Spring. 

When the first leaves appeared, I eare- 
fully raked off all the straw and manure 
possible; and on warm, sunny days, as 
soon as the sun was off the beds, attached 
my garden hose and gave all the beds a 


A BOUT thirty years ago I became in- 
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thorough soaking. This procedure kept 
the plants from coming too fast and burn- 
ing, and helped to feed the bulbs and 
roots and made for stronger plants and 
flowers, some of which were 34 inches 
high when in bloom. 

As soon as the foliage began to brown 
and wither, which was about the last of 
June, I started to dig the bulbs, putting 
them in slatted flats, in the shade, with 
plenty of air. On hot, dry days sprayed 
them with cold water, thereby hastening 
the ripening and giving me sound plump 
bulbs. In the course of two weeks or 
more, when they were thoroughly ripened, 
placed them, while still in the flats, in a 
cool airy cellar to remain until Fall, when 
I sorted them and replanted. 

I attribute the fine flowers and bulbs 
to the use of plenty of fertilizer and an 
abundance of water in the early Spring; 
and on the bulbs when they were dug. 
Never could purchase as fine bulbs as I 
was able to raise, some of which had five 
flowers, and two were very common. 

After digging the bulbs, spaded in a 
large amount of compost and planted some 
strong feeding plants, such as cauliflower, 
egg plant, corn, etc.; then in the Fall the 
soil was in a fine mellow condition for my 
Tulips again. 

The small bulbs that I planted among 
the large-blooming size grew immense 
leaves, which formed a fine background 
for the blooming bulbs, and also gave me 
my choicest blooming bulbs for the follow- 
ing year. 

Eptror’s Nore:—Success with Tulips, 
please note from the above descriptive mat- 
ter, is largely based on plenty of the right 
kind of fertilizer and plenty of water early 
in the Spring when the Tulip makes its 
rapid growth. This gives long stems and 
large wide-open flowers, and incidentally 
makes it possible to produce bulbs which 
will do well the next season. 


Violas as a Ground Cover 


[OLAS of the Johnny-jump-up variety 

are one of the most obliging and use- 
ful plants that seed themselves in our 
gardens; reappearing in the most unex- 
pected spots and making a delightful 
ground cover with their smiling pansy 
faces and attractive foliage. 

Two years ago I had a packet of this 
seed sent me from Scotland; they were 
sown in the rose garden by the side of 
an old stone bench, for massed effect. 
When the flowers appeared I was en- 
chanted with the lovely clear shade of 
sapphire-blue, and welcomed these visit- 
ors from across the water and gave them 
every attention to induce them to remain. 
My efforts in that line were rewarded 
with a generous amount of bloom, and 
each succeeding Spring we have been 
greeted by their sprightly presence; 
their “complexions” have changed some- 
what, which is not unusual with this type 
of Viola; and in addition to the blue, we 
have blue and yellow, all yellow, and all 
white. 

We see them amidst the low box hedge 
that encloses my rose beds, peeping out 
underneath and above; they run riot 
among the roses, and in between the stones 
that support a large, low bird bath. We 
do all we can to eneourage growth by 
separating those “in conference” by trans- 
planting them to less populated spots. As 
a weed combatant they are perfect, as 
they usurp available ground that these 
obnoxious ‘pests usually grab, without the 
deep roots the latter often have. 

Truly Johnny has jumped up all over 
our garden and he and his progeny are 
one of the first to claim the attention of 
visitors. They are listed in the catalogs 
as Viola Tri-color, and will resist drouth 
and insects in an amazing manner, when 
one considers their fragile appearance, 
and are well worth a trial. 


Mrs. Moses W. Farrourte, (N. J.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Why is it that coyotes, or other pred- 
atory animals, cannot catch the scent 
of the young antelopes hidden in open 
spaces by their mothers? 

2. What species of pine tree bears cones 
each year and retains the cones of 
previous years, wntil at times the tree 
holds cones of twenty seasons? 

3. In what part of the body is an insect’s 
heart located? 

4. What two groups of creatures beside 
the insects shed their old skin, develop- 
ing a new one in its place, before reach- 

ing the adult stage 

. Which insect is capable of giwing birth 
to her young, which can im thew turn 
give birth to more young without the 
presence of males of the species? 

6. Are hawks and owls as a general class 
harmful birds? 

7. With what material does the wood- 
pecker pad the inside of her hollow- 
tree nest? 

8. Why is the one species of woodpecker 
named “Sapsucker?” 

9. Are insects ever capable of laying an 
egg that, when hatched, will produce 
more than one individual? 

10. What plant diseases are spread by bees 
as they fly from flower to flower doing 
their imvaluable service of cross-pol- 
linizing? 

(Answers will be found at 

Wayside Ramblings Department.) 


no 


the end of 
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new 


Blue Daisy Heteropappus. A 
“blue” perennial of ideal habit for 


culture. 


bed or 


border; of 
(Burpee) 


easy 


Perennials On Parade 


(Continued from page 65) 


deep pink “daisy” with silvery foliage, 
of about the same height. 


A LAVENDER FORGET-ME-NOT 


Forget-me-nots, of course, we associate 
with blue, but in the new variety myosotis 
Lavender Gem, a distinct color, entirely 
free from mauve, appears. It is of the 
alpestris type, but of more compact and 
erect habit than other varities in this 
section. 

While the coralbells (heuchera) and 
geums bear their flowers on stems eighteen 
to twenty-four inches tall, the plants are 
low in general effect. The coralbells are 
especially effective in rock walls. Sang- 
lant, a very brilliant red, is one of the 
newest. In the geums, Fire Opal, Orange- 
man, and Borisi add new shades to a fine 
group. The latter is distinct for its con- 
tinuous flowering. 

Speaking of brilliant shades, anyone 
who knows the luminous Siberian wall- 
flower (cheiranthus allioni) will weleome 
the new andimproved form Golden 
Bedder, with somewhat larger flowers. 


FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


Particularly for the rock garden or the 
rock wall there is a new rock-cress, 
Arabis alpina Snow Cap, neat and com- 
pact in growth; and also a white-flowered 
form, alba, of the lovely little iris cristata, 
a gem for those who like to find a rare 
combination of the unusual and the 
beautiful. Vinea alpina, dense and low- 
growing, produces its deep purple flowers 
throughout the season, in either sun or 
shade. 


SOME NEW FACES 


Every season sees a few newly-intro- 
duced species. Naturally they are even 
more intriguing than new varieties of old 
favorites. A recent.neweomer is Perov- 
skia atriplicifolia, or—just between our- 
selves—Russian Sage. It bears, in late 
Summer, long graceful whorls of silvery- 
blue flowers on stalks two to three feet 
long, which are splendid for cutting. 

Heteropappus Blue Daisy has medium- 
sized aster-like flowers of lavender-blue 
with contrasting yellow centers, lasting 
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well when cut, and produced on a plant 
about two feet tall. 

Elsholtzia farquhari closely resembles 
the popular butterfly-bush or buddleia, 
except that it grows only about two feet 
tall. The foliage as well as the flowers is 
aromatic, adding to its value for cutting. 
In the buddleias—which are half way 
between shrubs and perennials—Fortune 
is a new variety, much less sprawly than 
the common butterfly-bush, and with the 
racemes fuller and of a true lilae color. 
Like the variety Ile de France, it should 
quickly find its way into many gardens. 


Irises of Yesterday—Today and 
Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 68) 


reached perfection. In Easter Morn, 
Venus de Milo, Polar King, Parthenon, 
Gudrun, Snow King, Crystal Beauty, and 
Joyance we have a lot of beauties. Judg- 
ing them most critically it was difficult to 
find a single fault. They are truly aristo- 
erats. 

In Plicatas and frilled whites are 
Alameda, Princess Osra, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Fedelma, Wasacht, and 
Theodolinda. Hard to improve upon 
some of these. A new one by Jacob Sass 
under number 33-8 seems near perfection. 


ASTLY are the amoenos represented 

by such good ones as Shah Jehan, 

Dorothy Dietz, B. Y. Morrison, Rhein- 
tochter, and Rene Cayeuz. 

Those mentioned do not by any means 
comprise all the great “Irises of Today,” 
but in them are jewels of the first water. 
Seeing them blooming at their best will 
create memories that will long linger after 
they have hung their heads and left us. 

I only wish I had space to diseuss in 
detail some of the characteristics of these 
wonderful Irises, and also give my impres- 
sions of the newer fall-blooming varieties. 
Suffice to say, we have here too some won- 
derful new things in Franklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Autumn Frost, Autumn Haze, 
Martie Everest, Southland, October Blaze, 
and Autumn King Jr. All are very fine 
indeed. 

These are some of the “Irises of Today” 
as I judge them, and with such wonderful 
advancement over the “Irises of Yester- 
day” I wonder what will be the “Irjses of 
Tomorrow.” I can see beautiful spark- 
ling pinks; rich, golden-yellows of im- 
mense size; vivid blues without the trace 
of lavender; bright, fiery reds and sear- 
lets; real blacks; and numerous others 
with an array of color combinations that 
will cause us to gasp in amazement upon 
beholding them. Let me hope some 
Georgia hybridizer will be honored in 
producing some of these wonderful 
“Trises of Tomorrow.” 


Timely Suggestions 
(Continued from page 87) 


of sulpho-tobaceco will discourage aphis 
and green fly. Spraying with water, 
soapy or otherwise, will rout red spider; 
and seale may be hand-picked or brushed 
off the plant. Dusting the leaves with 
nicotine is helpful in disposing of plant 
lice and other pests. Earthworms, in the 
narrow confines of a flower pot, may tun- 


nel through the fine root-system of a 
plant and cause injury. Tobacco dust 
worked into the soil is a good remedy; or 
apply lime water to the soil. 

Prepare for your summer garden by 
snapping off superfluous branches from 
your house plants, such as geranium, 
Zanzibar balsam, coleus, fuchsia, and 
others, and rooting them for new bedding 
plants. The balsam and coleus root read- 
ily in water. Nearly all kinds of plant 
cuttings will root in sand that is kept 
moist. Put some coarse, clean sand in a 
dish or tray and saturate it with clean 
water. Insert the cutting into this and 
make it firm. Keep the sand warm and 
moist, not soggy. Never let it dry out. 
When the cuttings have made growth, 
transplant them very carefully into soil 
in small pots. 


Many Kinds of Publicity for 
Garden Clubs 


(Continued from page 79) 


with every member responding with the 
name of some unusual plant material in 
her garden at the time, will stimulate a 
round table discussion after a meeting. 
Round table discussions, which bring out 
the less talkative members of a group, in- 
crease the attendance at a club. 


The following ways and means have 
been successfully carried out by garden 
clubs, and may offer new suggestions for 
other clubs. The members of one group 
of earnest workers saved all the seed pos- 
sible from their gardens last year. These 
were carefully labeled. At a late fall 
meeting, the club provided 1000 tiny en- 
velopes printed with the words, “A gift 
from the Community Garden Club.” 
These were filled with seeds, labeled with 
the common name of the flower, and given 
over to the librarian of the public library. 
A selection was given to every visitor at 
the library who asked for them, and 
offered to anyone who took out a horti- 
cultural book. An attractive sign re- 
minded readers of the garden elub’s offer- 
ing. A fine civie activity—and grand 
publicity ! 

In connection with the publie library, 
in the late Winter a study club made a 
collection of catalogues and displayed 
them at the library. Non-gardeners as 
well as gardeners were drawn to the gay 
representations of spring and summer 
beauty—fine publicity for the garden 
club. 

A suburban garden club has a member 
at the railroad station one day a week to 
collect flowers brought by local garden- 
ers. The flowers are taken to a nearby 
hospital, where they are enjoyed by ward 
patients. Doctors, nurses, and patients 
have always good words for the garden 
club. Good publicity! 

A weekly garden column in the local 
newspaper is run by one group. This 
carries a calendar of the week’s garden- 
ing activities, and answers all sorts of 
gardening questions from the paper’s 
general readers. The column is signed 
by the garden club. Everybody sees 
this publicity. 

Finally, let me repeat again the neces- 
sity for a constant flow of publicity. 
Keep the good work going! 
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GROWING THE MAYAPPLE 


Since it is not notional as to the degree 
of soil acidity, and grows freely in sun- 
shine or shade, I see no reason why anyone 
should have trouble in growing the May- 
apple, especially in a locality to which it 
is indigenous. The rich soil of old fence 
rows seems to suit it well. We have trans- 
planted when in full bloom and never had 
it fail. Doubtless it would be better to 
wait until its midsummer resting period, 
but the thick root stocks seem to easily 
adapt themselves to moving at any time. 
We have grown it for years, the only atten- 
tion given being to pull out some of the 
seedlings when their growth threatened the 
welfare of more delicate plants. 


Bessie L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


EXCELSIOR FOR MULCHING PLANTS 


I wonder how many gardeners have tried 
excelsior for mulching plants. I used it 
last Winter with such very good success, 
(just on a few plants), that I decided to 
use it liberally this Winter. It will not 
pack or rot. When frost gets down sev- 
eral inches, I will draw excelsior up under 
the leaves of madonna lilies and scatter 
thinly over top. Same treatment can be 
used for campanula calycanthema, (cup- 
and-saucer), except to turn a small berry 
box over the heart of the plant, as ice 
forming there is dangerous. 


Mrs. D. M. Futton, (Iowa) 


GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET? 


Referring to the unidentified Humming 
Bird described by Mr. Borden of Okla- 
homa, may I not suggest that this tiny 
creature with the dark coloring, combined 
with gray and yellow with yellow crown, 
is probably a female Golden-crowned 
Kinglet? The male has an orange crown 
and is somewhat larger. From tip of bill 
to tip of tail feathers, these little sprites 
measure about 3% inches, though some 
may be shorter and others slightly over 
4 inches. Their small size and sprightly 
habits might easily deceive the uninitiated 
into calling them Humming Birds; but 
their bills are short and their food habits 
very different also. 

It was probably seen during migration 
as they nest in Canada, extreme northern 
part of United States, and in the higher 
Alleghanies. According to Chapman they 
build a pensile nest of fine mosses and lay 
9 or 10 eggs. They winter in the southern 
part of the United States and as far north 
as Iowa and Ontario. 

They frequent the terminal twigs of trees 
and lower-growing vegetation. They were 
noticed in my garden flitting about the 
goldenrod as they doubtless found many 
tiny insects there. It was a lovely picture. 


Avis Gray, (Tenn.) 


COBAEA SCANDENS FROM SEED 


One year when I raised plants from seeds 
I was greatly pleased with Cobaea scandens, 
Smilax, and Abutilon or Flowering Maple. 
I planted the seeds in tubs and boxes. The 
scandens makes a lovely vine with purple 
blooms bell-shaped and very large. They 
are easy to grow in a small tub, and they 
can be left on a porch late in the Fall. 
Also if the Summer is dry they can be 
watered better than if planted in the 
garden. 

Mrs. H. E. Itirr, (Kans.) 
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25 BEST IRISES FOR THE AMATEUR 


There can be no such thing as 25 best 
Irises, for every person who gives such a 
list would have an entirely different selec- 
tion. 

Also, as long as you stick to the regular 
Bearded Iris, it makes no _ di‘erence 
whether you are an amateur or not; for 
there is no plant that is easier grown or 
more democratic in its requirements. All 
they require is full sun and well-drained 
soil, preferably sandy loam, but they will 
do well on any soil if it is well drained. 





Iris,—Zua 


Plant them shallow, the rhizomes partly 
exposed and far enough apart to allow 
for a couple of years’ growth. Clean up 
the beds thoroughly in Fall and Spring, 
and keep them free of weeds but do not 
cultivate otherwise. They all stand any 
amount of cold. When they commence to 
crowd, separate and replant the clumps in 
July. My plants run into the hundreds, 
and the only one that has ever died 
was one that was planted very late and 
heaved out during the Winter. On the 
other hand, I have had them live three 
years lying on a dry paving stone, with no 
other soil than that which clung to the 
roots when dug up. I have only two that 
seem subject to fungus disease, and they 
are Ballerine and Magnifica. 

You will find the following all very good 
and I am sure they will meet all your 
requirements: Ambassadeur, Morning 
Splendor, Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, Prin- 
cess Beatrice, Pluic d’Or, Omaha, William 
Mohr (Pogo-cyclus), Lent. A. Williamson, 
Lord Lambourne, Wedgwood, Sun God, 
Boadicea, Midgard, and Sweet Lavender. 
These are all robust and hardy, and none 
of them are very new so they are low in 
price. Of course many of the newer ones 
are somewhat better, but they cost more. 

There are two others that I think you 


should have, but they are not tall. They 
are Zwanenburg, a beautiful, early, free- 
blooming Pogo-cyclus, and Zua, an inter- 
mediate white that looks like crumpled 
crepe-paper,—both cheap. 

ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


MIXING OF FRUIT OR VEGETABLES 


In the December (1935) issue A. W. M., 
(Ind.), seems to have his facts pretty well 
in hand regarding the crossing of apples. 
However, his statement regarding the 
crossing of pumpkins and squash will stand 
considerable qualification. 

It is surely true that if the pumpkins 
were planted near such varieties of squash 
as the Patty Pane or Bush Scallops, 
Crooknecks, Table Queen, Vegetable Mar- 
rows, or any of the summer squashes, there 
would be a crossing that ‘would result, (if 
seed were planted from this crop the next 
season), in his so-called “litter of alley 
cats.” 

If, however, the pumpkins were planted 
near Hubbard squash or any of its, related 
varieties such as Mammoth, Turban, 
Banana, Buttercup, Delicious, etc., he would 
still get pumpkins and squash if the seed 
crop were planted next season. Squash 
in the first group belong to the pumpkin 
family and the, will therefore crods. Squash 
in the Hubbard group being of an entirely 
different species, having no relationship 
whatever to the pumpkin they will not 
cross. 

An interesting experiment for anyone 
who wants to get at the facts first-hand 
and who has a small piece of ground avail- 
able, would be to plant a hill or two of 
pumpkins, squash, cucumber, muskmelon, 
and watermelon in such a way that the 
vines will run together; plant seed again 
the next year from this crop and see what 
you get. Only the pumpkins and summer 
squash will cross. 

W. C. Buck, (Minn.) 


FROSTED BEGONIAS SURVIVE 

A New England grower with an extensive 
experience with Rex Begonias reports an 
experience essentially as follows: 

In February 1934 a cold night was ex- 
perienced which had apparently frozen the 
entire Rex Begonia Family. The treatment 
given was to keep the dark shades drawn 
for about a week. At the end of this time 
moisture evaporated from the leaves and 
they gradually dropped off. With the pass- 
ing of the cold snap, the stems regained 
their firmness and the plants were given a 
light watering. It was reported that nearly 
every plant put forth new growth and that 
by Summer the display was as fine as ever. 


BIRD-OF-PARADISE FLOWER 


From South Africa comes a most interest- 
ing and unusual flower known as Strelitzia 
reginae; common name, Bird-of-Paradise 
Flower. It has blue and gold flowers, (hence 
the name), and its foliage may be described 
as banana-like. 

As they are a tropical plant, they must 
be grown in the greenhouse or on a window 
sill, or perhaps in the sun porch, although 
they may do well in the open during the 
Summer. Their natural blooming time is 
during the Winter. 

Some nurseries and seed houses have the 
plants available in pots at reasonable prices, 
and these come into bloom the first year. 
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“FACTS ABOUT SUNDIALS” 


After reading Elizabeth J. Sharpe’s 
“Facts About Sundials” in the June 1935 
issue, and B. F. Maltby’s notes in the Sep- 
tember issue, as I was the man referred 
to in the June issue I am impelled to 
submit the following in further explanation 
and correction: 

In order to answer Mr. Maltby’s ques- 
tion clearly, a brief explanation of differ- 
ent kinds of time is necessary. The earth 
turns once around on its axis every 23 
hours and 56 minutes or 36614 times in a 
year. This makes all of the stars appear 
to move once around the earth in 23 hours 
and 56 minutes or 366% times in a year; 
and so there are 36644 sidereal days (days 
of star-time) in one year. But during the 
year the earth not only turns around on 
its axis 366%, times, but it travels once 
around the sun; and this combination of 
motions makes the sun appear to go around 
the earth 36514 times in a year; and so 
there are 36514 solar days (days of sun- 
time) in one year. A Sundial necessarily 
shows solar time (sun-time), and so the 
statement that it shows sidereal time (star- 
time) is not correct. A_ sidereal clock 
gains about 4 minutes a day on a solar 
clock, or it gains just 24 hours in a year 
as explained above. Sidereal time is cf 
interest to astronomers only. 

Now let us forget all about the stars 
and sidereal time, and consider solar time. 
Since the apparent motion of the sun is 
caused by a combination of the earth’s rota- 
tion on its axis which is at constant speed, 
and the earth’s travel around the sun 
which is at variable speed, this apparent 
motion is somewhat irregular and is some- 
times faster and sometimes slower than the 
average. Therefore a Sundial shows an 
irregular time called apparent solar time. 
Because a uniform time is desirable, mean 
solar time was invented; and it is merely 
a uniform time which irons out the irregu- 
larities of sun-time, and is ahead of the 
sun part of the time and behind the sun 
part of the time. If we compare sundial 
time (sun-time) to mean solar time, we 
shall find that the Sundial is 14%4 min- 
utes slow on February 11, correct on April, 
15, 3% minutes fast on May 14, correct 
on June 14, 64%4 minutes slow on July 26, 
correct on September 1, 164% minutes fast 
on November 3, correct on December 25, 
and 14% minutes slow on February 11 
again. ‘Thus a Sundial is correct (with 
mean solar time) four times a year as 
quoted from the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
by Mr. Maltby. These dates may vary one 
day in either direction as influenced by 
the calendar addition in leap years. 

However, that is not the whole story, 
because our clocks show standard time 
rather than mean solar time. Eastern 
Standard Time is merely the mean solar 
time of the meridian 75 degrees west of 
ireenwich, (approximately through Phila- 
delphia), and so Eastern Standard Time 
is ahead of mean solar time at places west 
of Philadelphia, and behind mean solar 
time for places east. At any given loca- 
tion, the difference between standard time 
and mean solar time is a constant amount 
depending on the longitude of the place. 
This amount may be anything from zero, 
for a location on the time-meridian, to 30 
or 40 minutes for a location at the edge 
of the time-belt. Now if this amount is 
less than 3% minutes for a place west, 
or less than 6% minutes for a place east 
of the standard-tithe meridian, then a Sun- 
dial is correct four times a year as com- 
pared to standard time. If this amount is 
between 334, minutes and 16144 minutes for 
a place west, or between 6%, minutes and 
14% minutes for a place east of the 
standard-time meridian, then the Sundial 
is correct twice a year as compared to 
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standard time. If this amount is greater 
than 16% minutes for a place west, or 
141% minutes for a place east of the stan- 
dard-time meridian, the Sundial is never 
correct as compared to standard time. 

To sum up: A Sundial shows local 
apparent solar time, and not sidereal time 
as stated in Elizabeth Sharpe’s “Facts 
About Sundials.” Also, sundial time 
agrees with local mean solar time four 
times a year; but it agrees with standard 
time four times a year, twice a year, or 
never, depending on whether the dial is 
located near the center of the standard-time 
belt, part way out from the center toward 
one edge, or near the edge of the time- 
belt; rather than once a year as stated in 
the “Facts About Sundials.” 


LELAND S. RuHopEs, ( Penna.) 


APPLES FROM SEED 


Referring to “Answers to Tune In On 
Nature” in the October (1935) issue by 
Helen E. Ruyle, of Nebraska: 


She states: “Seeds will produce trees 
of the same variety as the root stock upon 
which the cutting has been grafted. In this 
case the seeds of the Grimes Golden apples 
would produce Jonathan trees.” In the 
case she mentions Grimes Golden scions 
were grafted on Jonathan roots. 

There is not one chance in many thou- 
sand that the apples will resemble Jona- 
than apples. The blooms on this tree 
might be pollinated by the wind or the 
bees, and the pollen might come from any 
other variety of apple or even from wild 
crabs in the fields; and each seed will pro- 
duce a different variety of apple. If the 
bloom clusters were bagged to prevent 
cross-pollination by chance, and were then 
pollinated with pollen from the same 
variety, or selfed, then the fruit is likely 
to take on some characteristics of both the 
Grimes Golden and the Jonathan. But 
even then there is slight chance of getting 
fruit identical with either variety, since 
apples do not breed true. Fruit from 
apple seedlings is likely to inherit charac- 
teristics from either parent or from the 
root stock, but this does not mean they 
will be the same variety. There is no cer- 
tainty as to what kind of variety we will 
get when we plant the seeds. Crosses are 
made from hybrids for the most part, and 
the blood lines are already mixed from 
generations past so that there is no way to 
know what characteristics may prove domi- 
nant and which recessive; so that even 
when we make a cross with the idea of 
obtaining certain definite qualities, we are 
more apt to be disappointed than gratified 
with the results, and many seeds may have 
to be planted and raised to bearing, age 
before we are able to approximate that 
which we are trying to obtain. 


Bruce C. MApLEs, ( Mo.) 


DOES LE MARECHAL FOCH GLADIOLUS 
REVERT? 

In running a garden, one does many things 
that are not remembered. Probably if C. L. 
Gold’s memory were to do a perfect job 
regarding his Gladioli, he would have an 
explanation of his Le Marechal Foch. 

However, even if the present yellowish, 
dull, brick-red were once a delicate pink, 
why pick on reversion as the explanation? 
Deterioration is a more likely one. If they 
have deteriorated, there is a strong prob- 
ability they will “superiorate” if conditions 
get to their liking. 

It is my opinion, however, that the dull- 
flowering bulbs never were Le Marechal 
Foch. Generally all these accused rever- 
sions have been reported from mixed col- 
lections, and seldom from bulbs of any 
variety grown by itself. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE 
FORMOSANUM 


I cannot let the adverse criticism of the 
lovely Lilium Philippinense formosanum 
stand without my letter of praise. 1n the 
Wayside Ramblings of September (1935) 
Mrs. King wrote that the Philippinense 
Lily was the most misrepresented Lily 
grown. I have not found it so. 

First, I was not under the impression 
that the Lilium Philippinense formosanum 
was an ever-bloomer, but rather a Lily that 
bloomed in the early Fall, a season when 
the garden is in need of blooms. My Lilies 
began blooming the middle of August and 
bloomed until the first part of September 
in spite of our extended summer drought. 
The bulbs of these Lilies were planted last 
October, and with only a light ground 
cover they all came through a normal Cen- 
tral-Missouri Winter. 

Since I have not dug the Lilies this Fall, 
I cannot say how well they multiply. How- 
ever, I assure you that the Lilies can be 
grown from scales. Last Fall I accidentally 
mashed one of my bulbs in the planting 
process. I carefully separated each scale 
of the injured bulb and planted them in 
a shallow sand box—every scale grew. 
This Spring I planted them out in a flower 
bed; they have continued their growing. 

So my first experience with the Lily has 
been very favorable. The Philippinense 
formosanum is a lovely Lily with its long, 
sturdy stem covered with attractive green 
foliage. I have been so very pleased with 
it that I recommend it highly to lily fans. 


Mrs. CLARA) HEINRICH, ( Mo.) 


Answers to Flower Guessing 


Contest 
. Primrose. 
. Zinnia. 
. Stocks. 
. Pyrethrum. 
. Cosmos. 
. Verbena. 
. Pansy. 
. Tly. 
. Jonquil. 
. Candytuft. 
. Flae. 
12. Thyme. 


he a 
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Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The young antelope gives off no reveal- 
ing scent until it is old enough to fol- 
low its mother in flight. 

. The Lodgepole Pine. 

38. An insect’s heart, a tube-like affair, 
occupies approximately the same loca- 
tion as the backbone of an animal. 

. The crustaceans,—lobster, shrimp, crab, 
etc.; and some of the reptiles. 

. The aphis. 

6G. No. Though the hawks and owls are 
known to destroy some chickens, they 
destroy far more harmful vermin and 
should be protected. 

?. The woodpecker’s nest 
wood chips. 

8. This bird taps maple and orchard trees 
for the sap he obtains from them, thus 
receiwwing the name “Sapsucker.” 

9. Yes. Some of the very tiny parasitic 
insects lay one egg within the larger 
egg of a butterfly. When the butterfly 
egg hatches, the parasitic egg also 
hatches, and often 50 adults develop 
from one egg. 

10. Pathologists charge the bees with 
carrying the germs of fire-blight and 
similar diseases. 

Heten E. Ruyte, (Nebr.) 
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Planting Plan for Large Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 


THE FLOWER GROWER has been a constant 
joy to me since I have become a subscriber. 
I anticipated an acute need for it three 
years ago when I first became an ardent 
FLOWER GROWER enthusiast. 

The inclosed plan shows our house now 
under construction, on a lot 200 x 200 feet, 
which is perfectly level; and except for seven 
maple trees on the street, there is nothing 
on the lot. The house is of English architec- 
ture, stone first floor and half timber second 
story. We are desirous of planning a garden 
consistent with the architecture of the house. 

Would you please suggest a garden plan 
which will carry out the English tradition 
and make this acre a thing of beauty? 


GULDEN MACKMULL, (Penna.) 


Answer: The plan offers suggestions as 
to what might be done in planting the 
grounds as outlined. Such a large grounds 
should be subject to many more ideas for 
planting, and each one a different lay- 
out. The cost of planting such a large 
place could be kept down very moderate 
or a rather large amount of money could 
be expended to advantage. 

On such a place, trees could be made 
considerable of a feature, and something in 
the way of nut trees and fruit trees could 
be planted both for ornamentation and 
for utility. 

The garden house or tea house should 
be of construction in keeping with the 
architecture of the home, or this feature 
of the garden might be omitted and replaced 
by a pool. 

O. W. HorrMan 


Construction of Root House 


To THE EDITOR :— 


As a subscriber of THe FLrowrer Grower I 
would be very appreciative if you or some 
kind reader could give information and some 
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details about how to build a root house. In 
my case it will be necessary that the building 
should be all aboveground, as we are in a 
low place and would need to avoid high water 


in the Spring. 
Wm. H. Quiaec, (Ont.) 


Answer: As I was in the cold storage 
business (operating) for some years, and 
more than 20 years in the cold storage con- 
struction business, I feel that my own ex- 
perience should enable me to give good 
suggestions along the lines requested; but 
in case any reader has had additional 
experience, or in case there are points about 
the subject which may be overlooked in 
the following, would certainly be glad to 
have further suggestions and information. 

Generally a root storage is a root cellar, 
and is at least partly helow the ground. 
The advantage of such a location is as 
much a protection against frost in Winter 
as it is to gain some protection against heat 
during mild weather; but as a root storage 
is utilized mostly during cold weather, the 
protection which the earth gives is not so 
important as thought. What is required 
chiefly in a root storage is insulation. In- 
sulation in refrigerating parlance, is any 
material which will keep the heat in and 
the cold out, or the reverse perhaps, the 
cold in and the heat out. Thermal insula- 
tion is any material which is a non-con- 
ductor of heat. Practically the best way 
to secure the necessary insulation is by the 
use of mill shavings,—sometimes called 
planer shavings,—the small chips made by 
the planing mills in the dressing or plan- 
ing of lumber. These may be had in bales 
at low cost, and if in fairlv dry condi- 
tion are excellent as insulation .or a root 
storage. 

The construction can be anything desired, 
but probably the cheapest construction is a 
frame building with a comparatively flat 














roof, which can be covered with any of the 
cheaper forms of roofing, or better yet 


galvanized iron. If a second floor could be 
made available for packing purposes or for 
the storage of empty packages, etc., it forms 
some protection to the root storage room 
below; but the insulation can be carried 
right into the roof joist without any air 
space or attic above the root storage. 

The floor should have 6” to 8” of mill 
shavings, the side walls 10” to 16” of mill 
shavings, and the roof 12” to 18” of mill 
shavings. These shavings should be packed 
tightly between the floor joists, studs, and 
roof joists, and they should be protected 
on the interior face of the wall as well as 
on the exterior, by water-proof and air- 
tight insulating paper. The floor should 
preferably have concrete directly on the 
evround, (even a thickness of 3” or 4” would 
answer), as a protection against moisture 
from the earth. This may be coated with 
any water-proof protection, such as asphalt 
or other non-odorous covering. The floor 
joist 6” or 8” deep can be placed directly 
on the concrete floor, filled with mill shav- 
ings, and a double floor with paper be- 
tween the two layers of boards is all that 
is necessary for the floor. .The side walls 
should have double boarding inside with 
paper between, and double boarding out- 
side with paper between. The main studs 
can be 2 x 10, with surfaced boards on 
these and perhaps 2 x 4 or 2 x 6 in 
addition, giving a total space of 14” to 16” 
of shavings. Better construction would be 
to have the main studs 12”, with 4” to 
6” in addition. The reason for using two 
sets of studding is to break up the shav- 
ing space into two sections, thereby in- 
creasing its insulating value. One set of 
studs, 2 x 10 or 2 x 12, will make a fairly 
well insulated room. The roof should be 
taken care of essentially the same as 
recommended for side walls. Studs and 
roof joist can be about 2 feet centers. 

The above gives the details of construc- 
tion roughly, but does not explain how it 
is put together. Plans are necessary for 
that; but if you expect to build a storage 
without plans you can probably work it 
out from what is said above. Some heat 
will be necessary during a very cold time 
in Winter and this could be applied in any 
form available; preferably by steam pines. 

Openings at the top and near the floor 
of the storage are desirable to allow a 
circulation of air during cool nights. to 
maintain temperatures during the Fall of 
the year when room is being filled and to 
properly cool and air the product to be 
stored. A room must not be closed tightlv 
if the product is one which gives off much 
gas or moisture, as it may result in a very 
bad condition of the room, and damage the 
products stored. 

Necessarily a root cellar demands much 
careful attention on the part of the oper- 
ator; and also necessarily, some exper- 
ience and skill will be required to get the 
best results out of it. 

MADISON COOPER 


Lily-of-the-Valley for Forcing 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Can you tell me how to cure lily-of-the- 
valley pips so as to sell the same for forc- 
ing? The tops are dying at this date, but the 
roots are fleshy and soft, and I do not know 
how to treat them after digging. 


L. B. P., (Ohio) 
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Answer: It is not at all likely that these 
roots, if grown under ordinary garden con- 
ditions, would be satisfactory for forcing. 

The best forcing “Valley” pips come from 
Germany, where they are specially grown 
by experts. The fields are deeply plowed 
and heavily manured, and the roots set in 
the Fall. The plant is grown two years 
or three years in the open field, under the 
best cultural conditions, and watered in a 
dry season. We do not know of any special 
curing process; the roots are carefully 
sorted, runners and weak pips culled out, 
and only strong pips with abundant fibrous 
roots used for forcing. They must be kept 
plump, and not shriveled. The pips brought 
to this country are put in cold storage, 
kept at a temperature of about 28 degrees, 
and forced after two or three months’ rest. 

New “Valley” that has not been in stor- 
age requires a strong bottom: heat to force 
it, but storage “Valley” may be forced with- 
out bottom heat. We have made various 
efforts to force garden-grown “Valley” with- 
out bottom heat during Winter, but have 
never succeeded. 

—Rural New Yorker 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Cultural Directions for Geraniums 


I am a constant reader of THE FLOWER 
GRowER and I am looking for information 
about growing Geraniums. Can you refer 
me to any booklets or bulletins which have 
been published on this subject? If any 
reader can give brief general instructions 
and details of the conditions which are 
necessary for success with Geraniums as a 
family, I should be greatly pleased. 


CARL ELLER, ( Penna.) 


Gardenia Question 


Someone informed us that a Gardenia 
should not be put in water, but I can see 
no reason why they should not be put in 
water the same as any other flower. Would 
like to have information about the growing 
and care of a gardenia plant. 

Would like to know what temperature 
they require and whether much or little 
water. 

A number of the flowers were given me 
last Fall, and these were put in a gold- 
fish globe with glass over the top with 
sand and soil, and they seem to be grow- 
ing. They have been kept in a cool place. 


Mrs. HERBERT BEAN, (Ohio) 


Bugs on Ferns 


Will some reader tell me what to do 
for my Fern? It is covered with tiny 
white eggs, and then little brown scaly 
bugs appear. I lost one Fern from this 
insect and the one I have now seems to 
be dying from the same cause. What bug 
is this and what must I do to destroy 
them? 

Mrs. J. H. Ryan, (IIll.) 


Root-Pruning Question 


How are root-pruning operations con- 
ducted on shrubs and perennials, and how 
can one know when they need it? 


Mrs. S. D. Bavert, (Texas) 
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Wants to Grow Plants from Seed With- 
out Coldframe 


Can some reader tell me whether the fol- 
lowing list or any part of it can be grown 
from seed by an amateur, without cold- 
frames or special equipment: Polyanthus, 
Munsted Giant; Agquilegia flabellata nana 
alba; Saxifraga McNabiana; Mitchella 
repens; Mitella diphylla; Polygonatum 
multifloram major; Pruenella grandiflora; 
Pulmonaria saccharata maculata; Dicentra 
eximia; Nierembergia rivularis; Lily-of- 
the-Valley; Cypripedium (Lady’s-slipper ) ; 
Rudebeckia purpurea; Sanguinaria cana- 
densis; Shortia galacifolia; Spiraea (Goats 
Beard, Meadow Sweet); Tradescantia. vir- 
ginica; Trillium; Tiarella cordifolia. 

FrANK L. Brown, (IIl.) 


Plant Wanted for Edging 


On the north side of our home we have 
salvias and nasturtiums and they do well. 
We would like to know what plant would 
be best as an edging next to the lawn, and 
what color would give the most effective 
result. We have dahlias next to the house 
as a background. 


A. A. WItpE, (Mich.) 


Fertilizing Gladiolus When Planting 

In using bonemeal as fertilizer for 
Gladiolus, should it be placed at the bot- 
tom of the trench with one inch or less of 
earth between it, and the bulb so that the 
roots will find it as they go down? Or 
is it better to place it above the bulb, 
covered with earth so that the rains may 
wash it down to the roots? 

Also with reference to the use of peat 
moss: Could this be used at the bottom 
of the trench when placing the bulbs on it 
in planting? 

B. H. O., (Mich.) 
Identity of Rose 


I wonder if you or any of the readers 
of THE FLOWER GROWER can tell the name 
of the pink Rose that is almost identical 
in growth, hardiness, and blooming time 
with Harrison’s Yellow Rose? I am not so 
certain that is the correct name, but the 
Rose I refer to blooms but once, which is 
about Memorial Day here, and is a yellow 
mass of rather fragrant blossoms. I have 
seen such a plant here, but before I had a 
place to put one it was destroyed. I 
would certainly like to know the name 
of the Rose and from whom it may be 
purchased. 


HASsLeTT B. LeieH, (Idaho) 


Perennial Snapdragon Information 
Wanted 


In 1931 I sent to a western state seed- 
house and purchased seeds listed as “The 
New Hardy Perennial Snapdragon (Linaria 
Macedonica_ speciosa).” The plants are 
thrifty and blooms are a pleasing yellow 
but slightly smaller than the annual 
Antirrhinum. The foliage is nothing like 
the annual variety, the leaves growing cup- 
shape around the long slender stalk and 
are a pretty light shade of green. The 
buds have a slight rose hue. > 

I have lost all record of where the seeds 
were procured and would like very much 
to learn if there are other colors of this 
perfectly-hardy, long-seasoned perennial, 
and if anyone else is a fortunate possessor. 


TILLIE TILLER, (Maine) 


Shade-loving Plants for Rock Garden 


Would like the names of shade-loving 
rock garden plants that can be grown from 
seed. I am interested in perennials only. 


FRANK L. Brown, (IIl.) 


ANSWERS 


Lemon Verbena 


Answering Miss I. T. Faris, (Va.): 


The leaves of the Lemon Verbena should 
be stripped from the plants in the early 
morning just as the plants come into bud. 
They should then be strewn thinly on shal- 
low trays, and the trays placed in the shade 
where the air can circulate freely among 
them. It is a good plan to make the trays 
with wire-screen bottoms, so that the air 
circulation may allow no mildew. 


Hue §S. Austin, (Penna.) 


Name of Lily 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 


L. Rubellum, a native of Japan, is prob- 
ably the name of your pale orchid-colored 
Lily. It is a small funnel-shaped Lily of 
one to five blossoms on a stem, with an- 
thers of bright yellow. Its color is a rose- 
pink shading to light pink; growing 1% 
to 3 feet tall. 


EvLpEN L. CREED, (Vt.) 


Identity of Perennial 
Answering M. Treverton, (Mo.): 


Your description of the perennial plant 
fits Tradescantia, Spiderwort or Flower-of- 
a-day. It is an old-fashioned American 
perennial and produces a succession of 
blue flowers on fleshy blue-green stems, 18 
inches to two feet tall. They form clus- 
ters of buds and repeat opening and closing 
for days. 

Clumps are grown very close and tight- 
rooted; to divide one must cut apart with 
a knife. This plant does not spread; only 
where one leaves small pieces in ground 
when separating, will new clumps appear 
from the mother plant. 

The Tradescantia blooms early in the 
morning and is closed by noontime; a most 
hardy perennial, and the white-flowered 
form is the virginiana alba. 


Mrs. GeorGE B. HENZIE, ( Penna.) 


Identity of Vine 

Answering G. Seagall, (Wisc.) : 

The vine destribed is the Leather-flow- 
ered Clematis. The flower has no petals, 
but has four thick, reddish or purplish 
sepals, one-inch or more in length. The 
tips of the sepals of the erect flower are 
spreading or recurved, showing a canary- 
yellow lining inside. In fruit the feathery 
tails one and one-half inches long on 
achenes, form pretty tan balls. It grows 
wild in rich, moist soil from Pennsylvania 
and Missouri southward. 

I have found this vine only once in cul- 
tivation, and that was in Central Wis- 
consin, when I analyzed it to find its true 
name. The foliage is too sparse for shade, 
but the interesting urn-shaped flowers are 
recurring from June until frost. 

In one catalog I find a Scarlet Clema- 


tis listed as Clematis coccinea, which I 
believe is the same plant. Often through 
cultivation, species names are changed 


from the original species name given to the 
wild plant. 
Rena BAver, ( Wisc.) 


Vine for Screen 
Answering Mrs. Tyler Halsted, (N. Y.): 


Honeysuckle (Lonicera) is a hardy 
perennial fast-growing vine. It does not 
mind shade; has a wealth of attractive, 


fragrant flowers, followed by a lots of shiny 
berries; and will make a good screen 
Summer or Winter. 


ALVINA TOMLINSON, ( Penna.) 
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Easy to grow — sown in the spring 
from SEED they'll bloom this fall! . . . That’s the 

unique, fascinating story of these 
beautiful, hardy Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums. Every 
gardening fan will enjoy growing them. Magnificent colors. 
compact bushes, virtually covered with flowers. Showy; 
unexcelled for cutting. Earliest blooming—the first Chry- 
santhemums of the season. Order now. Packet 50c; 
special packet $1.50. 

OTHER OUTSTANDING NEW FLOWERS 
MARIGOLD, Mexican Orange — giant flowers; salmon, apple-blos- 
Sturdy plants, 3 ft. tall, cove ed som, soft rose, light violet and 
with large, graceful, double many other lovely art shades— 
brilliant-orange blooms. Pkt. 20c; usually with a lighter eye. Pkt. 
special pkt. 60c; % oz. $1. PA special pkt. 75c. 

COSMOS, Early Orange Flare—a VERBENA, Appleblossom—A _ de- 
glowing orange Cosmos; begins lightful new variety with lovely 
blooming in July and continues until] C2™meo pink flower. trusses of 
frost. Givas enormous size. Pkt. 25c; special 
brilliant effect in Dkt. 75¢c 

the garden, CELOSIA PLUMOSA LILLIPUT— 
SEND FOR Plants 4 ft. tall. A striking new type 18 inches high. 
Pkt. 20c; special oe of rich a ee 
- Oe out e© summer an early aul. 
DREER’S 1936 i Splendid for beds; fine for cutting. 
ANNUAL Fire Feather—Rich orange scarlet. 
PHLOX, Gigan- Golden Feather—Brilliant golden 
tea Art Shades yellow. Either variety, pkt. 15c; 

—Magnificent, special pkt. 750. 


HENRY A. DREER 


202 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TIGRIDIA ot Jiget Hower 


Very Rare, Very Unusual, Yet Very Old 


NE of the oldest native 
American flowers—having 
been traced back to the time of the 
Aztecs who treasured it because 
the bulbs are delicious to eat. 
Tigridia is as easy to grow as 
Gladioli and stands about the same 
height. In colors from brightest 
yellow to deepest scarlet, it 
starts early and blooms con- 
tinuously for three months. 
Although the blossom is lily- 
like and 6 to 8 inches across, 
Tigridia belongs to the same 
family as Gladioli and should be 
planted and grown by the same 
method. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this gorgeous, stately 
flower to your garden, we will send 
you 12 bulbs for $1.00. 
The new Harris catalog describes 
and illustrates not only the choicest 
varieties of flowers, including many 
of the New “All-American” selec- 
tions, but also tells you about the 
new improved strains of 
VEGETABLES 
we have developed here on Moreton 
Farm where seeds have been grown 
for over three generations. It will 
pay you to send for the catalog 
today and buy your seeds direct at 
Growers’ prices. 


Joseph Harris Co., Inc., R.F.D. 10, Coldwater, N. » * 


HARRIS SEEDS “X28 














| For the Newest 
| Se ae Things 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 
] 


Send for This Catalog | 
N EW white Delphiniums, plants will have blooms just 
new Asters, new Dahlias, as fine, just as lovely, as 


those shown. You can feel 
certain that all the new things 
we offer, have first been 
thoroughly tested at Wayside 
Gardens. All our descriptions 
are absolutely dependable. All 
the new things are moderately 


new Korean Chrysanthemums, 
new Gaillardias, new Gladioli, 
new Roses—these are just a 
few of the new things. 


No catalog published in 
| America contains so many 
| choice thoroughly tested new 


hardy flowering plants. 1936 priced. ; 
certainly i a Send for this splendid new 
certainly is a banner year for catsien of Hasty Plame. 


new Wayside worthwhiles. Why be content with all the 
old things, when you can, for 


| Catalog has 16 full pages 


showing blooms in actual the same expenditure, have 
| color, made direct from the Wayside’ test-proven new 
| flowers themselves. Your ones? 
New Phlox Columbia 


Be sure and have some of these lovely 
new pink petaled Phlox that were received 
with such unqualified favor last year. 


Single plants. 50c-3 for $1.25-12 for $4.50. 











70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio | 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and 
J. J. Grullemans 


Send for Seed Catalog. 


| Patent No. 118 


| Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. 


























1936 


seed annual 


Just released! Send for your copy today. Complete Annual with 20 
pages of full color reproductions of rare Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
{any fine new varieties, introduced by us for the first time this year. 


Special $1. TIGRIDIAS Offer (Tiger Flower) 


A much improved strain of this lovely Summer 
blooming plant. Easy to grow as the Gladiolus. 
10 bulbs for $1 


Send Coupon Below for Free Seed Annual__ 





Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City. Please send me 1936 Seed Annual — free F 
TNE. «..indccdncvtnconctecncependiiinaaiadmeiitn i ensieineenhis 
TID a ic cdi nn nunntcbnccncecaeuidebbanssawicindecndaa dead 
RS A a ee ee State ee ae 


Branch Stores: Stamford, Conn. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 


Simm é lla 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) New York City 


Hempstead, L. I. 





\\ FREE 
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There's a double dividend 
of beauty in 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





No GARDENS in all the world compare 
with England’s—for gorgeousness of 
color, size of flowers, profusion of 
bloom. And Sutton’s Seeds are the 
choice of England’s foremost gardeners. 


Now is the time to plan for this 
summer. And now is the time to send 
for Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Hor- 
ticulture and General Garden Seed 
Catalogue for 1936—truly, the Peerage 
of the Flower Realm. You may obtain 
it quickly by sending 35c to Sutton’s 
American Resident Representative: 
Mr. George H. Penson, Dept. F3, Glen 
Head, L. I., New York, or write to 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 


Dept. F3 
READING, ENGLAND 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
and by the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 








Grow Flowers indoor On 





INDOW SHELVES 


@ QUICKLY and securely attached 
or removed without TOOLS, nails 
or screws to mar finish of wood- 
work. 


Send for Circular 


W. H. SCHURR, Mfr. 
36 Cummings St. Irvington, N. J. 





Treatment of Magnolia Soulangeana 
Answering P. J. Kinder, (Ill.): 


Saucer Magnolia is one of the gorgeous 
small trees or large shrubs. They like a 
somewhat acid soil, as do rhododendrons. 
Lime and fresh manure should never he 
given them. Old decayed leaf-mold and 
peat is the best fertilizer. Here around 
Indianapolis they seem to do better on 
slopes in half-shaded moist woodland than 
as lawn specimens; but the proper acid 
fertilizer may be applied as above. As the 
roots are long and soft, (which calls for 
moderately rich soil of free open texture), 
they are somewhat impatient of root dis- 
turbance. Careless digging (prying) may 
result in roots dying back. Transplant 
when in full flower as the roots are then 
active and will heal over and not die back. 


G. Boyens, (Ind.) 


Own-Root vs. Budded Roses 

Answering C. W. Beerbower, (Va.) : 

It all depends upon the type of Rose 
you wish to grow. I have found from 
my own experience that the Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses and Polyanthus varieties do 
better on their own roots; whereas the 
Teas and Hybrid Teas do not grow so 
well, and would advise budding these 


varieties. SHERMAN B. MILLs, (Calif.) 


Do Delphiniums Need Lime? 

Answering C. F. Eager, (Mass.) : 

Delphiniums will thrive in any soil, 
either lime or acid; providing they have 
plenty of fertilizer, as you probably know 
that fertilizer (organic) does not react 
against either “sweet” or acid soil. At 
present I have a beautiful bed of blue, 
rose, and white Delphiniums, growing in 
both types of soil; and can say that there 
is not a bit of difference between the two. 


SHERMAN B. MILLs, (Calif.) 


BERRY PLANTS 


of SUPERIOR QUALITY 


5,000,000 Strawberry plants. Mastodon. 
Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, Premier and 
other Leading varieties. Raspberry and 
Blackberry plants. Grape Vines, Cur- 
rant and Gooseberry bushes. Aspara- 
gus roots. Our Spring 1936 Catalog 
is chuck full of good things. It’s Free. Write for it. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Box G, Princess Anne Maryland 




















e WATER LILIES e 


Valuable advice FREE on care 
of Water Lilies and Gold Fish. 
Also instructions for building 
Pools, Rock Gardens and Tub 
Gardens. All to be found in our 
new 1936 beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. 

Many new varieties of Lilies to 
choose from at very attractive 
prices. Request on post card 
brings it FREE. 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Euclid Crescent, West Upland, California 


Burpee’s 


REGAL LILIES 
3 Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Regular Value 75c) 
One of the easiest grown and 
most beautiful Lilies. Flow- 
ers are fragrant, pure white, 
often suffused pink. Grows 
3 to 6 ft. high. Blooms July 
to August. Lives years, 

3 Bulbs for only 25c 
7 Bulbs for only 50c 
15 Bulbs for only $1.00 
Guaranteed. Postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
All best flowers and vege- 
tables. Write for your copy. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
3 Burpee Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Gladiolus Information 
Answering Lorenzo Schlabach, (Del.): 


From my own experience and through 
information from the New England Gladi- 
olus Society, of which I am a member, I 
give the following information: 


(1) A gladiolus bulb may deteriorate 
after years of planting, but given good 
soil conditions and proper fertilizer it will 
grow almost indefinitely without much loss. 
The original bulb ought always to come 
true to its type. Only rarely is there a 
sport. 

(2) For some varieties it is well to grow 
new stock from bulblets, renewing stock 
completely every five years; but other va- 
rieties will remain true and produce strong 
stock for a long time. 

(3) Bulblets come true from the parent 
bulb and only rarely is there a sport or 
reversion. 

W. V. ScrocHaMm, (Va.) 


Rose Bugs Do Much Damage 
Answering H. M. McFarland, (Vt.): 


The rose-chafer (macrodactylus _ sub- 
spinosus) is an insect pest that we can 
do very little to combat. 

The adult beetles appear about the first 
of June. These lay eggs a little below the 
surface of the ground, each female laying 
from two to three dozen eggs, which hatch 
in three weeks. 

The larvae feed on grass and tender 
shoots. They bury themselves in the 
ground in Autumn and pupate the fol- 
lowing Spring. 

While a boy and young man on the 
farm, I engaged in upwards of twenty cam- 
paigns against this beetle, losing each 
regardless of the instruments of warfare 
I used. 

Hand-picking will help some. Heavy 
spraying with arsenate of lead may do 
some good, but there seems to be a suffi- 
cient number of insects left to avenge those 
poisoned; so that in the end the roses, 


peonies, cherries, pears, peaches, and 
grapes are almost, if not entirely, 
destroyed. 


GARRETT T. GREER, (Ohio) 


Cucumber Beetle on Dahlias 
Answering Mrs. W. Burris, (Ohio) : 


There are two Cucumber Beetles in the 
eastern half of the United States;—the 
Twelve Spotted (Diabrotica 12-punctata) 
and the Striped (D. vittata). The former 
is also known as the Southern Corn Root 
Worm. D. vittata’s diet is pretty well 
restricted to the leaves and tender stems 
of the cucumber and other cucurbits, but 
D. 12-punctata feeds on a variety of plants. 

My own experience would lead me to 
believe this is the one referred to as the 
Cucumber Beetle, destroying buds and 
petals of dahlias. 

Hand-picking will help to hold them in 
check. Bordeaux Mixture, one level tea- 
spoon to a quart of water, often acts as a 
deterrent to insects and is not so noticeable 
on flowers and foliage. 

Arsenate of lead, two level teaspoons to 
a quart of water, may be used as a spray, 
but the white residue upon the flowers and 
foliage may be somewhat objectionable. 


GarRETr T. GREER, (Ohio) 


Mayapple Information 

Answering Mrs. A. Steffens, (N. Y.): 

I have a planting of Mayapple of about 
four years’ growth. Have them in shade 
and in soft, loamy soil. ,They thrive 
wonderfully and the plants increase, and 
the best way to divide and share with 
friends, is simply lift a few plants out. 

Mrs. D. M. Futron, (Iowa) 
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Identity of Desmodium 

Answering Margaret H. Teeter, (Kans.) : 

Your description of the shrub is a per- 
fect description of Desmodium. It grows 
four feet high, or even more, and is iiter- 
ally covered in September with sweet- pea- 
shaped blooms of reddish-purple color on 
about four-inch racemes. Here it is called 
Desmodium or Sweet Pea Shrub. 

Mrs. D. M. Futton, (Iowa) 


Tamarix Information 

Answering Mrs. Wm. 
Calif.) : 

The Tamarix which blooms early in 
Spring before the leaves appear is the 
variety africana. The August- and July- 
blooming variety is hispida. The foliage 
of africana is deeper green than that of 
hispida and grows more densely. We have 
very large specimen shrubs of each, and 
most garden visitors are especially at- 
tracted to them. We cut africana to the 
ground four years ago, and it grew many 
sturdy tree-like branches around 15 feet 
high. Blooms on hispida are on tips of 
branches, forming lovely, dainty, pink 
sprays, fine for flower arrangements, espe- 
cially in baskets. Cuttings from this va- 
riety will root readily outside in a shel- 
tered place in Spring. 

Mrs. D. M. FULTON, 


H. Martin, (So. 


(Iowa) 


Common Wild Moonshine 

Answering Rena Bauer, ( Wisc.) : 

I am told, by my childhood recollections 
of a grandfather who was a great student 
of Nature, that the name of this flower 
originated on account of its shining so 
brightly in the moonlight. In various 
states it has various names, such as Life 
Everlasting, Cotton-flower, Woolly Flower, 
Never-fade, Ladies’ Tobacco,  Live-ever, 
White Moonshine, Cotton Moonshine, 
Bird’s-nest Cotton, Indian Cotton, ete. 

There are three distinct varieties of this 
everlasting flower of the compositae fam- 
ily; the Early or plantain-leaved, the 


Pearly, and the Fragrant. The Early 
grows only from three to eighteen inches 
high hereabouts; the Pearly grows from 


one to two feet high; and the Fragrant 
grows sometimes as tall as three feet. 

The Early, Antennaria plantaginifolia, 
has small yellowish-white flowers; the 
whole plant appears downy or woolly. 

The Pearly, Anaphalis margaritacea, is 
positively unscented; it blooms fully in 
August. The white flower has a brown 
center, and it looks like an artificial plant 
even before matured. Its stem is quite 
flexible when young; also cottony. 

The Fragrant, Gnaphalium polycépha- 
lum, is known generally as Cudweed here. 
The flowers are fragrant as the name 
states. They are yellowish-white in color. 
The entire plant, if cut and dried, and 
flowers and leaves removed from the tough- 
est stems, (which will be few, if they are 
gathered early), make very fragrant pillow 
filling, and give the room a woodsy odor 
which is delightful. Even the soft stems 
can be used before the plant is mature; 
after that the stem is tough near the bot- 
tom and has to be discarded when using 
the plant for a pillow filler. 

Either variety may be used in winter 
bouquets if so desired. 


EpitH A. HARRISON, (N. Y.) 


Identity of Lily 
Replying to Mrs. F. J. Collinwood, 
(Ohio), regarding Double Corn Lily: 


This is really a Day Lily (family Hem- 
erocallis). Seed probably can be obtained 
from Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 


ROBERT RHONE, ( Minn.) 
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Amaryllis Do Not Bloom 

Answering Mrs. Bertha 
Zhe 

We’ve raised Amaryllis for a number of 
years. Mix good top loam and rotten 
stump material. Plant bulbs with 1 bulb 
in a 6”-pot or 6 in a 12”- or 14”-pot. After 
blooming, set potted plant in a shaded spot 
and do not water. When leaves are dead, 
place potted’ bulb in cellar until a few 
weeks before bloom is wanted. Leave in 
pots 3 to 5 years. 


H. H. Epwarps, (Ohio) 


Klemenz, (N. 


Godetia From Seed : 

Answering Mrs. Harold Stewart, ( Wise.) ; 

Godetia seed may be planted in the hot- 
bed in March or early April. Plants 
transplanted when not over 6” high do 
very well. I find it better to enrich a bed 
and plant in the garden in early May or 
June, very thinly. When plants are 3” to 
4” high, thin to not closer than 12”. You 
can transplant the ones you pull out. 


H. H. Epwarps, (Ohio) 


Red Insect on Golden Glow 
Answering F. M. Christianson, 
The bright-red insect that is 

found on Golden Glow is an aphis. 

is a sucking insect, 

a contact poison. 
Spray these pests with nicotine sulphate, 

two teaspoons to one gallon of soapy water. 

Begin spraying as soon as the insects first 

appear and repeat when necessary. 

GARRETT T. GREER, 


What Garden Plants Poisonous? 
Answering New Hampshire Reader: 


With patience the New Hampshire 
Reader may find the plant that causes the 
trouble. Some persons are poisoned with 
laurel; some with parsnips; some with 
ragweed. Little seedling ivy plants often 
cause trouble. Washing hands and face 
with soap and water, or alcohol and water, 
often prevents poisoning if done as soon 
as you come in from the garden. 


H. D. HEMENWay, 


(Ont.) : 
so often 
As it 
it must be treated with 


(Ohio) 


(Mass. ) 


INTERESTING CATALOG 


Seeds of Rare Flowers 


Descriptions of more than 2000 un 
usual and distinctive kinds for the 
“different” garden. Gives needs, 
uses, seasons, heights, etc.; a work 
of reference. Write Dept. Z., for 


your copy. f 
REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 
Hardy Hybrid $ 50 
Tea Roses Vales 


$4.50 


Everyone who plants Bobbink & Atkins 
Roses gets the best value at standard 
prices. The plants are 2 years old, field- 
grown and budded, to give the greatest 








satisfaction in your garden. This offer 
specially priced for FLOWER GROWER 
readers. 
Six Famous Roses 

Mrs. E. P. Thom. Unfading yellow........... 75c. 
ee. 4%. £ eee 75c. 
Mme. Jules Bouche. Best white............. 75c. 
Radiance. America's favorite pink......... 75c. 
Pres. H. Hoover. Yellow and scarlet....... 75c. 
Mrs. Henry Bowles. Clear pink............. 75c. 


ALL 6 FOR $3.50 
Postage prepaid 


Collections (12 plants) a) ; $6 -90 
blooming Roses (Value 


Write for 1936 Rose and Ba catalog. 
Free—50 cts. west cf the Rockies 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 25, New Jersey 














ARADE 


Schlines 


Novelties 
for 1936 


A choice company from the pages of our new 
“Book for Garden Lovers” that merits your 
immediate interest and attention. A thrill in 
every packet! A garden full of happy sur- 
prises in the collection! 


@ NEW CALIFORNIA ASTERS (annuals)—An ex- 
ceptionally fine addition to the large flowering, 
free-branching California Sunshine strain: 
Moonbeam — The flowers 
are snow white with a 
small center of soft 
orange. A welcome ad- 
dition to the ever popu- 
lar white flover kingdom; 
Biue Moon—-identical in 
growth with the variety 
Moonbeam. Blue Moon 
brings us a beautiful 
light blue Sunshine As- 
ter with an amber yellow 


center ; 

Stratosphere — Rich dark 

blue to pansy-violet guard 

petals changing to laven- 

der in the short-quilled 

petal with a lovely 

orange center. 

i Pkt. ea. of the 3 va- 
$1.50 





. 7 MD sbbesdcccceed 
New California Asters = ow ARF DAHLIA, 


Zulu (annual)—A very effective bedding Dahlia, vigor- 
ous, compact and dwarf, with dark, almost black 
leaves. Color range is very wide, chiefly shades of 
crimson and scarlet with some orange, golden yellow 
and lilac bloom. Individual flowers are borne well on 
CURIE BOOMS oo vscccccccscccacccescegecescs t. 50c 
@ NASTURTIUM Dwarf Double, Golden Globe (an- 
nual)—An outstanding sport of Nasturtium Golden 
Gleam retaining the characteristic sweet scent and 
semi-double golden yellow flower, but forming a more 
compact, true dwarf, globe-shaped form...... Pkt. 50c 
@ CORNFLOWER, “Jubilee Gem (annual)—The dwarf 
blue Cornflower which caused so much comment in 
England last year. The foliage is a mass of tufted, 
vivid green leaves, forming a beautiful contrast to the 
dark, vivid double blue flowers............... Pkt. 50c 
@ CALENDULA, Orange Sunshine (annual) — An 
orange Chrysanthemum-type Calenduia forming a 
companion to the now famous and most popular light 
yellow Calendula Sunshine. Identical in habit and 
bearing a profusion of Chrysanthemum-like bright 
oranhe OG TOI 0 5 ob 0 t06c00ccsencecsess Pkt. 60c 
ASTURTIUM — Double Sweet. Scented, Orange 
Gleam (annual)—The latest addition to the now 
famous Gleam family of Nasturtiums. The flowers 
are very large, uniformly double and free flowering. 
The color is a deep glowing golden orange intensify- 
ing to a deeper shading in the center....... Pkt. 
@ PHLOX DRUMMONDI. New Art Shades (annua!) 
—A picture can give only a hint of the beauty of 
this new strain of Annual Phlox. The colors are 
ravishing—soft pink, dainty lavender, deep blue, royal 
purple, golden 
yellow and rich 
crimson and each 
floret enhanced 
by different col- 
ored eye. Sow 
the seed early so 
as to have a 
long season of 
Sr 50c 


L 
VELVET (an- 
nual) — The first 
appearance of 
this variety 
which won a 
gold medal in the 
1936 All - Ameri- 
can Seed Selections. 
scarlet or blood-red. 





Nasturtium Golden Globe 


The color is a brilliant velvety 
It outshines all other serine 


in color, size and quality of bloom.......... Pkt. 
@ GAILLARDIA Grandifiora. Goblin (Perennial)— 
This perennial Gaillardia, which will bleom the 


first year if sown by early March, is especially suit- 
able for perennial borders. It forms dwarf 12 to 18” 
plants with close, bushy foliage almost entirely hidden 
by the mass of blooms which are bright yellow with 
0 ee Re wn 4000 6600500046540000090880080 Pkt. 75¢ 


The Collection of 11 new flowers, with the $5 00 
Book for Garden Lovers ($6.20 value) for.. ° 


N.B. “Book for Garden Lovers’”’ alone—35c a copy. 


Schlings Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave., New York City 
near 59th 8t., 











STAR: 
ROSES 


DELIVERED 


Send only $li—we ship postpaid at 
planting time BOTH these fra- 
grant everblooming 


re: 23 
FEDERICO 


roses. 2-year 
FIELD-GROWN CASAS 


ore yy DE gay Orange 
Finest200 Shows64 & copper. 
i Spanish 


creation 
$1 each 
( 


AMI 
QUINARD 
Crimson 
poet Baokepel 
black 
lustre 
$1 each 


Rose Specialists for over 38 years 
Robert Pyle, Pres West Grov 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM | 


THE CORAL FLOWER 
| ; A Rare New Annual 


Of jewel-like daintiness and bril- 
Many loose clusters of rosy 
stars, spray from graceful stem 
spires. ‘Then come airy, long-hang- 
ing capsules like beads of coral. 
Pkt. 35e. Catalog on request, Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 


A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Salzer’s hardier northern-grown three- 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Bigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
FIELD SEEDS—99%-plus pure, reselected 
and recleaned. Most outstanding values in our 
67 years. Write for Salzer’s big free catalog. 
TRIAL SEED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- 
foot row of Giant Asters; 30-foot row of QALY 
Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornfiowers. iqele 
3 packages, 25c— all et : 

JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO, 
/ Box tt! La Crosse, Wis. 








liance. 
























DV Dcenes a S 
7 CRIVA Ril). = 


A sensational offer to enable you to prove 
for yourself that Burpee’s Seeds are the 
best that grow. 3 ozs. of Turnip Seed— 
1 oz. each of Purple Top White Globe, Snowball, and Pur- 
ple Top Yellow Globe Rutabaga (Regular value 45c) post- 
paid for only 10c. Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. All best 
vegetables and flowers. Write for this valuable book today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 904 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 












WATER LILIES 


Dazzling Brilliant Colors 


My California Sunshine Grown 
plants are extra hardy and early 
blooming, thriving anywhere in Tropical Water Lily 
U. S. New low prices. In every Seeds. Mixed blue 
garden, 


F large or small, a pool can and rink 95c 
be beautifully and easily fitted into varieties. 





SPECIAL OFFER 








Edible Weeds to Supply Insufficiency of 
Leafy Vegetables 


Answering Mary N. Gable, (Mass.) : 


Edible plants dlnseed as “weeds,” and 
useful as “greens” or “salades a la Ameri- 
caine,” are dandelions, lamb’s quarters or 
white goosefoot, narrow-leaf dock, pepper- 
grass, sorrel, sheep sorrel, chicory; and 
best of all, pokeweed, but only the young 
shoots are to be used, and no part of the 
root must be taken as it has narcotic and 
other medicinal properties making it un- 
wholesome as food. There was food for 
pioneers on the frontier; the professors tell 
us there is no longer a frontier. Therefore, 
none but old-timers and the foreign-born 
eat them. I saw hundreds of miners on 
strike and out of a job pass them by, 
while the bandsmen of a circus (Germans 
or Italians or Hungarians) were out cut- 
ting them for their pottage; a very instruc- 
tive lesson. 

Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, (Ky.) 


Boston Fern Does Poorly 


Answering Mrs. L. A. Martin, (W. Va.) : 


Would advise you to give your Boston 
Fern a treatment of liquid manure. Get 
some fresh manure and put in a bucket or 
tub and fill with water. Let stand about 
three days, and use water from same for 
Fern. If this is not possible, mix % 
spirits of ammonia with 34 water,—not so 
effective as liquid manure, but I’m sure it 
will bring your plant back to its natural 
state. 


SHERMAN B. MILLs, (Calif.) 
Are Oleanders Poisonous? 
Answering Mrs. M. G. Soch, ( Mo.) : 
Oleander is not poisonous, only the 


flowers. The flowers of this beautiful shrub 
or tree are almost deadly to a child. How- 
ever, the adult may become very sick, but 
it is not fatal. Of course, the flowers have 
to be eaten, so would advise when shrub 
is in bloom to see that no one eats the 
flowers, As to pruning, we in California 
do not prune the Oleander; just cut off the 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


America's Premier Garden Monthly 


Practical, useful information that can be depended 
upon! hat’s what you find in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month in the year. Let it help 
you plan and care for your garden—you’ll like it. 
25¢ a copy, $2.00 by the year. Special offer, 5 
months. for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
the largest assortment of 
We Offer finest new developments in 
a 
Tuberous Begonias 
iJ 2 
and Delphinium 


Ask for Catalog 
VETTERLE AND REINELT 
Hybridizing Gardens Capitola, Calif. 








the design. Dazzling brilliant col- 
ors and sweet fragrance all summer long. Easy to care 
for. All Plants Sent Postpaid: Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
Write for my 1956 catalog. 52 pages of water lily lore. 
16 pages in natural colors. Tells i 
how to build inexpensive pools FREE 
and easy care of plants. Try my J 
2-year old Tropical Lilies at 32 page 
NEW REDUCED PRICES. Bar- Jjlustrated 
gain Collections for every pool. Cat alog 
100 varieties, Mail coupon now. 
in colors 

—— oo a 
pewrn Water Gardens Established 1876 
| Box 41, 


- Send me, 


(] I enclose 25¢ for special asst. 






Hiynes, California 
free Catalog on Water Lilies and Cactu 
of Water Lily seeds 


| Name 
Address.......... scons ; | 
City....... State. | 
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It's Ready For You Now 


~s = FREE Copy of 









Here's the open door to a , beautiful and 
unusual garden this year. Handsomely 
illustrated — many in color. 184 pages. 
Dow't fail to send for a free copy today! 


SEED HOUSE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MICHELL’ 





old flower stalks, and I believe you will 
find the plant will take a nice shape. 


SHERMAN B. MILLs, (Calif.) 


Mixing of Vegetables 
Answering Mrs. J. W. Fleming, (IIl.) : 


Referring to the answer of Linn C. 
Georgia, (N. Y.), in which he says that 


cucumbers will cross with muskmelons: 

Being of entirely unrelated species they 
can no more cross than can potatoes and 
corn. 

It is our common practice to plant 
cucumbers, muskmelons, watermelons, hub- 
bard squash, and pumpkins, side by side. 
Last year our muskmelons were planted 
between the cucumbers and pumpkins, the 
vines running together where the plantings 
joined. 

As usual we saved seed of all these 
varieties for this year’s crop. This seed 
was planted and all varieties came true to 
type, showing absolutely no signs of cross- 
ing between them. 

I am also compelled to question the 
statement that a separation of 50 to 100 
feet would be sufficient to prevent cross- 
pollination, (assuming of course that the 
varieties were such as could be crossed; 
for it is a well-known fact that bees and 
many other insects travel long distances in 
their search for nectar. 

Last year we planted Benders Surprise 
muskmelons only, and all came true to 
type; absolute proof that seed from which 
they were raised was of the true variety. 

A neighbor had a planting of Sugar 
Rock melons about 800 feet away. 

This year we planted only seed from our 
last year’s Benders crop, and here and 
there all through the patch we found 
hybrids; some of them showing the true 
characteristics of the Sugar Rock, and 
others having the large size of the Bend- 
ers with the heavy coarse netting of the 
Sugar Rock. 

As there was no other source from which 
these hybrids could have come, it is self- 
evident that pollen was carried by insects 
from our neighbor’s melon patch to ours, a 
distance of 800 feet. We have had similar 
experiences many times. A quarter of a 
mile is none too far for safety. 


W. C. Buck, (Minn.) 


To Eradicate “Yellow Jackets” 
Answering Mrs. R. A. Beeland, (Ala.) : 


To rid your garden of “Yellow Jackets,” 
get a pint can of carbon bisulphid, and 
pour a good quantity down into their nest. 
Then soak a piece of cloth with the carbon 
bisulphid and stop up the entrance. Do 
this in the evening when they are all in 
the nest. Carbon bisulphid is a poisonous 
gas which is heavier than air and settles 
down into the lowest depths of the nest. 
It is also a high explosive so do not have 
any fire around, or allow anyone to smoke 
where it is being used. 

You could also try a poison. syrup. 
Take 3 tbsp. of molasses and 3 tbsp. of 
warm water in which \ tsp. of arsenic has 
heen dissolved; mix the two together and 
place near the nest in shallow can covers. 


JEROME J. DOYLE, ( Mass.) 


Low-growing Evergreen for Cemetery 
Answering Mrs. J. H. Pickles, (Ont.): 
Four low-growing evergreens which will 

endure severe cold are: Pfitzers Juniper 

(J. chinensis pfitzeriana), Mugho Pine 

(Pinus montana mughus), Von Ehron 

Juniper (J. sabina von ehron), Japanese 

Yew, dwarf (Taxus cuspidata nana). 
Any one of the four will be satisfactory 

for planting on a cemetery plot. 

JEROME J. DOYLE, ( Mass.) 
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Bog Garden Plants 
Answering Miss E. F. Bedell, (N. Y.) : 


I think probably the same plants would 
grow there as here in Northeast Ohio: 


Cypripedium spectabile (Showy Lady- 
slipper). 

Cypripedium arietinum (Ramshead 
Ladyslipper ). 

Sarracenia purpurea (Pitcherplant). 

Drosera rotundifolia (Sundew). 


Arisaema draconitum (Green Dragon). 

Calla palustris (Water Arum). 

Symplocarpus foetidus (Skunkcabbage), 
and shrubs. 

Myrica cerifera (Bayberry). 

Ilex verticillata (Winterberry). 

Cephalanthus occidentalis (Buttonbush). 


Mrs. J. M. Hoop, (Ohio) 


Evergreen for Cemetery Plot 
Answering Mrs. J. H. Pickles, (Ont.) : 
For a hardy, low-growing evergreen, the 

Pfitzer juniper, globosa arborvitae, or 

dwarf Mugho pine are all suitable. 

For a hardy evergreen vine, the common 
periwinkle (vinca minor) has often been 
planted. in cemeteries, but is not 80 desir- 
able in modern cemeteries as are the pretty 
evergreen trees. 

RENA Bauer, (Wisc.) 


Aster Troubles 
Answering Wm. T. B. Roberts, ( Penna.) : 


One gardener told me when planting 
Asters to put about a tablespoonful of 
tobacco dust in the hole, or pour hot water 
over tobacco stems and water the plants 
with this solution. That will keep the 
white aphis away from the roots. 


Mrs. J. C. Lyncu, (W. Va.) 


Mealy Bug on Coleus 
Answering Mrs. A. Steffens, (N. Y.): 
Have no trouble to get rid of the mealy 

bug on Coleus. I take a small brush, dip 

in “alcohol, and touch the bug with same. 

Watch closely until no more appear. 
Coleus need lots of sunlight and quite a 

warm place. 

R. F. NEBELSIEK, (IIl.) 


Touch-me-not 
Answering Mrs. G. Wahl, (TIIl.): 


Gray’s Botany says that the Touch-me- 
not is Mimosa pudica; a small creeping 
plant that grows here in hot, dry, sunny 
tieids and any waste places. Flowers are 
like tiny, pink, fuzzy balls,—very sweet; 
leaves like mimosa tree leaves, finely divid- 
ed, and close up tightly when even slightly 
jarred. I was raised on an old saying, 
“as delicate as an Alabammy tech-me-not!” 
It must be a perennial, for it comes up 
persistently year after year. Have tried 
transplanting it; but like the beautiful 
orange butterfly weed, it has a long tap- 
root and dies to the ground in Winter, 
which makes it almost impossible to find. 
Mimosa is from the Greek “mimic,” the 
movements denoting an animal faculty. 


’ Mrs. Joun F. Monrog, (Ga.) 


Trumpet Creeper Does Not Bloom 

Answering Mrs. Emma Meyer: 

No doubt you have what is called a 
“breeder.” That is to say, these plants are 
used for grafting purposes only. Once in 
a while these plants show up in a nursery, 
and I presume you were the one who hap- 
pened to purchase this plant. Would ad- 
vise you to purchase a new plant alto- 
gether. Pull out the others you have, all 
except one, as you may be able to use it 
for grafting purposes if you are interested 
in this form of gardening. 

SHERMAN B. MILLs, (Calif.) 
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Identity of Shrub 

In answer to J. P. Sheehan, (Texas) : 

For good old Strawberry Bush, or Sweet 
Shrub, the correct name is Calycanthus. 
It is no trouble to grow it, as it needs 
hardly any care. No garden should really 
be without one of these shrubs, and the 
Esbon B. Parker Nursery, and Henry A. 
Dreer of Philadelphia, handle it. I have 
had one of the Calycanthus now for five 
years, and there is no end of blooms on it 
during May; and I say that it is an old 


stand-by. As a little girl I used to pick 
the blooms, regardless of my mother’s 
“Must not touch!” 
Mrs. W. H. HEINE, (IIl.) 
Time to Sow Lily Seed 
Answering Wm. E. Fassnacht, (Ind.) : 


I received seeds of the Tenuifolium 
(Coral Lily) from a neighbor, and planted 
the same in a wide-shallow flower pot filled 
with ordinary garden loam, (sandy), about 
the middle of March, spacing seeds evenly 
apart, and covered them %” to 4” with 
the same soil; dampened them down and 
covered the pot with a glass, until germin- 
ation commenced. I did not let them dry 
out. 

When weather became settled, I sunk the 
pot in a sunny place in the garden, and 
kept watered all Summer. After the 
leaves had disappeared in the Fall, I took 
up and emptied the pot; I was surprised 
to see the mass of roots, and 49 bulbs, 
most of them an inch long, (just a few 
small ones), which I at once planted in 
the garden and mulched. 

Gave other lily seeds the same treatment, 
such as Cernuum, Philippinese, and Regal. 
The Coral and Regal germinated best. I 
know the seeds of these two were very 
fresh. 

Mrs. M. C. PETERMAN, 


Light-Red Peony 
Answering George Alexander, ( Mo.) : 
The nearest light-red-colored Peonies to 
be found are the following: Mme. Auguste 
Dessert, Louis Van Houtte, and Exquisite. 
The first variety mentioned is the darkest. 
Mrs. D. M. Futron, (Iowa) 


(Ill.) 








“mums” of breath-taking 
beauty! Condensed Guide tells 
how. If you ask, we'll mail 
one FREE, together with glori- 
ous colored folder listing new, 
rare, hardy chrysanthe- 
mums and other choice peren- 
nials. A postal brings free copy 
and limited offer on our “‘Ever- 
lasting Labels." Write today! 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 
Box 216, Hartford, Mich. 








CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Azaleas and other fine plants listed in 
our catalog. Write for your copy today. 
Prices reasonable. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 910-S Augusta, Ga. 











**SUCH A BEAUTIFUL LAWN 
IS ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE” 


S the comment of I. - Martin, DDS., ae 

brouck Heights, N. J. “Last sprin 

planted my lawn with SCOTT'S CREEPI 6 
BENT and it looks wonderful." Then comes 
a letter from William Weiner, Dixon, Ill., 
“Our SCOTT'S CREEPING BENT Lawn is the 
talk of the town, it is so green and beauti- 
ful." It is no wonder! SCOTT'S CREEPING 
BENT produces a thick turf, free from weeds. 
This turf leaves no room for transient 
weeds to park and spoil your lawn. 
BENT LAWNS will tell you all about 
it. Write for a free copy. | 







0. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
26 Main Street 






A Sensation — 
PINK CUSHION 








New— Hardy 
Early Bloomer 


This interesting new vari- 
ety will bring a thrill to all 
who see it. Will make a cush- 
ion-like bush two feet across the 
first year. . literally covered with 
captivating flowers of lilac, rose and 
ivory white clusters. Perfec tly hardy and will 
prove to be one of the most sensational intro- 
ductions of all times. Be among the first to 
enjoy this new plant creation in your own gar- 
den. Order today! 3 healthy plants $1.00. 


Special—The Hardy Harvard Carnation 


A Sensation! Rich crimson red. Blooms all 


summer. Spicy fragrance. Hardy. 3 plants 
for $1.00. 
‘Mums and Carnations, 3 each.......... $1.75 


FREE NEW GARDEN BOOK 


America’s most complete list of high quality nursery 
stock at surprisingly low prices, is now ready for 
mailing. From cover to cover it is filled 
with good news for those intending to 
plant this Spring. There are hundreds of 
illustrations—many in full color. Send 
for this helpful new Catalog. It is FREE! 


Full line...Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, 
Perennials, Seeds 









THE ,_ SrOans & HARRISON COMPANY 
ville, Ohio 


Established 1854 Paines 








Largest, most 
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LILIUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 


(POSTPAID) 
This delighttully fragrant Lily is one of the 











hugh. flowers buly to earty August 


Send with your order, the names and addresses 
of ten friends with flower gardens and we will 
include one extra bulb FREE. 


e Write for Illustrated Bulb Folder 


ARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 











Vaughan’s , Gardening Mastated 


is world-famed as the outsta’ 


nding home 
garden cgtalog. Illustrate: 240 different 
flowers in true color and lists 2164 varie- 
ties of annuals, perennials, roses, water 
lilies. and gladioli. Also includes the ten- 
der, finely flavored, table quality vege- 
tables. Full cultural instructions prepared 
by practical gardening experts. Contains 
pictures, prices and descriptions of every- 
thing the home gardener needs or desires. 
Specia] Offer: 
Marigold Yellow Supreme 
Its 3-inch Flowers have broad frilled pet - 
als of rich creamy yellow, loosely arranged 
like a giant carnation, and with a mild 
honey fragrance. packet 10 cents, 
Catalog sent with marigold or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 42, yelinu Semreme 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 47 Barclay St., New Yerk. 
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Secrets of Success 















“Snap ac" 


PRUAER 






LADIES’ 
SIZE $1.25 





Easiest 
Cutting Pruner 
on the Market 
Patented “Snap-Cut” action, ap- 
proved by experts everywhere, 
easily severs %” wood. Rustproof 
chrome finish; all parts replace- 
able, comfortable, non-pinching 
handles; new “one hand” catch. 


“SNAP-CUT” 
TREE & SHRUB PRUNER 


New, efficient tool for light prun- 
ing, using the popular patented 
Snap-Cut” draw cutting action. 
Pruner, mounted on aluminum 
shaft, is ideal for high or low 
work, Saves climbing and bend- 
ing over, also keeps the hands 





away from thorny, scratching 
briars, Easily cuts %” branches 
$a te length $4.00; 4-ft. length 


Seymour _Smith Manufactures gual- 
ity Pruning Tools, Hedge and Grass 
Shears o very Kind. 






Write Us If Your Dealer 

Does Not Carry What You 
ant. 

THIS VALUA 

BOOK FREE — 


40-pp. 


valuable information on 
all k 








& prominent 
authority. Book 
free with pur- 
chase of ‘‘Snap- 

* Pruner or sent prepaid for 


Seymour Smith & Son, Inc. 
72 Main Street 
Oakville, Connecticut 














TREES of SELECT QUALITY 
for SPRING PLANTING 


We offer for spring planting 150,000 
one year apple, limited quantity two 
year olds, best new and older varieties. 
150,000 select Peach trees one year and 
June Buds. Nut trees, all kinds. Orna- 
mentals of all kinds. We specialize in 
growing apple and peach trees for commercial orchard sts. 
All stock thoroughly inspected for trueness to name. 1936 
Catalog ready. it’s free. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box G Princess Anne Maryland 
FOR EARLY 


WILD FLOWERS ePriann oom 


Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 
flowers on 6 inch stems in early April. 

Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) Beautiiul blue bell- 
shaped flowers are borne in clusters on erect, bushy 
stems in April and May. Very pretty among shrubbery. 

Phiox Divaricata—(Sweet-william) Large clusters of 
lavender-blue flowers are produced on 10 inch stems 
during April and May. Very fragrant. 

All are very desirable in the rock garden or border. 

. Your selection: 10 for $1.00 Postpaid. 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 
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4 Packets AO¢ 


THE FOUR BEST SEPARATE COLORS 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 
A wonderful bargain in Giant Dahlia- 
Flowered Zinnias, largest and most beau- 
tiful Zinnias. 4 full size Pkts. (regular 
l5e size) one each of 4 best colors (regu- 
lar value 60c) sent postpaid for only 10c. 

<€—Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE 

kvery vegetable and flower worth growing. 
Hundreds of illustrations. Planting infor- 
mation. A valuable Book free. Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
901 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


Identity of Shrub 

Answering Margaret H. Teeter, (Kans.) : 

From description given I feel sure the 
shrub is Lespedeza, (the botanical name 
for many forms of Bushclover). The 
other botanical name is Desmodium 
penduliflorum, “Tick Trefoil.” It is some- 
times listed as a shrub, but here it is a 
true perennial. As the climate is too 
cold, all canes winter-kill; but further 
West it is a shrub, leaves coming out from 
the canes each Spring. I have grown it 
for several years, both purple and white. 
The latter looks like the white scotch 
broom and is not often seen. Both are not 
generally grown and are very handsome 
plants, reaching the height of 4 or 5 feet 
here. In late August they are completely 
covered with small sweet-pea-like flowers. 
One variety, penduliflorum, is a reddish- 
purple in color. D. japonica is the pure 
white form. Both are very easily grown; 
in fact, I think they would grow anywhere 
in a sunny place. They come up rather 
late in the Spring. Few people seem to 
know what they are, and many have 
stopped at the house to learn the name of 
that gorgeous purple shrub, (nearly every- 
one calls it a shrub). On a windy day 
these long canes will swing back and forth 
and are very graceful, hence the name 
“penduliflorum” or “pendulum.” They 
should be grown as a specimen plant by 
themselves to show how graceful they are. 


Mrs. W. L. McLAveGuHtiin, (N. Y.) 


Transplanting Hollyhock 

Answering Harry L. Weber, (Ohio) : 

Hollyhocks transplant readily if work is 
done before they make height. Have had 
them do well transplanted in the Spring, 
even after they had been dug a few weeks 
and the roots appeared dried out. I do 
not advise allowing roots to dry in this 
way, but a friend who had dug them for 
me did not get around to deliver them to 
me sooner. 

RENA Bauer, (Wisc.) 


—DAHLIAS— 


Michigan Grown 
D ‘w= growers and dahlia lovers every- 








where are invited to get acquainted with 

the friendly co-operative service offered 
by our progressive Commercial Growers, who 
are devoted to the scientific culture and propa- 
gation of strong, healthy, properly-ripened roots 
and husky Green Plants. 
Write TO-DAY for free copy of interesting, 
educational booklet on 


DAHLIA CULTURE 
DAHLIA SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN 


East Lansing Michigan 
Michigan: TheGreat Central Dahlia Supply Market 


ALPINES and 

NE an E OTHER PEREN- 
‘ NIALS FOR THE 

ROCKERY OR BORDER. Our new catalogue 


is larger and better than ever, and brimful of 
information. Write for free copy. 


Famous for Alpines 
N.A.HALLAUER Ri Webster, N. Y. 














aloneys 


TREES—SHRUBS—VINES—ROSES 
Our New FREE Catalog in color tells about the 
hardy, healthy, true-to-name stock grown in our 400 
acre nurseries—gives planting directions—guaran- 





tees satisfaction—saves you money. 52 years experi- 
ence backs every item. We have exceptional Rose 
values this year. 

MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
29 Main Street - - - Dansville, N. Y. 


ror Digfree Catalogue 











Old-fashioned Flower Names 


Answering Mrs. John Keever, (Ohio) : 


In November (1935) FLOWER GROWER 
under the above topic answered by Mrs. 
John F. Monroe, (Ga.), I feel that a few 
added remarks should be made. 

I would like to say that I cannot see 
how it was that Hesperis matronalis was 
not given credit for being one of our most 
fragrant perennials. I grow both the pur- 
ple and white kinds more for their fra- 
grance than for the flower. I am told they 
belong to the stock family, and that Wall- 
flowers do also. The fragrance of all three 
plants is somewhat similar. The old com- 
mon names are Dames Violet and Sweet 
Rocket. 

Lychnis chalcedonica is also called Scar- 
let Lightning in some places. While it is 
easy to grow, I doubt if it would amount 
to much if grown in poor soil or a tin can; 
but Saponaria or Bouncing-Bet will grow 
along dry railroad banks of cinders and 
in any tin cans. It is a pest in some 
places. 

I have heard some people call some kinds 
of Aconitum, Helmet Flower. Polygonum 
I call Knotweed, (meaning Greek for many 
joints). There are different varieties but 
I know of none known as Prince’s Feather, 
although this is the common name for one 
variety here of Amaranthus; also for one 
kind of perennial Spiraea. Wish I knew 
just’ which variety it is. These Spiraeas 
and Astibles are so similar that I do not 
know the difference between them. Poly- 
gonum is a very tall, coarse-growing per- 
ennial. The flowers are white and pretty, 
similar to the Silver Lace Vine, which 
belongs to the same family. 


Mrs. W. L. McLAvuGuHLin, (N. Y.) 


Peat Moss Suggestions 

Answering Mrs. D. M. Fulton, (Iowa): 

For the past two years I have been using 
Sorbex, a superfine grinding of peat moss, 
and GPM, a grinding of peat moss suitable 
for flower beds, and the result has been 
beyond expectation. Even though I had 
been a garden enthusiast for many years, 
I hadn’t been particularly successful with 
my flowers. I had used the best seeds and 
finest fertilizers, but the response to my 
careful, and I should say almost doting 
work, was only fair. At that time I did 
not realize the importance of proper soil 
conditioning. 

The following is my procedure: I spade 
my soil well, spread about three inches of 
GPM peat moss evenly over the surface, 
and work it into the flower beds about six 
inches deep. For my seed-beds I have used 
Sorbex also, with excellent results. 

Now, whenever my friends ask me to 
let them in on my secret of the “magic 
touch,” I always refer them to GPM peat 
moss and Sorbex, since I know that noth- 
ing has helped me more to deserve my 
friend’s flattering remarks about my 
“magie touch.” 

Naomi Dean, (N. Y.) 


Amaryllis From Seed 

Answering Eva C. Jones, (L. I., N. Y.): 

Planted amaryllis seed in early Spring. 
They came up well, and have shifted some 
bulbs from one pot to another ever since. 
Some I have planted in a row in the 
garden every Spring, cultivated and hoed, 
and took them up early in the Fall, stor- 
ing without dirt in the same cellar as glads 
and dahlias. Some are mammoth-sized 
bulbs, four inches and over; and some not 
so large look thrifty, but nary a’ bloom so 
far. 


ALtvINA TOMLINSON, ( Penna.) 
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25 Best Irises for the Amateur 


Answering Chas. C. Colyer, (Penna.) : 

Mr. Colyer’s inquiry asks for the best 
25 Irises for the amateur, taking into 
consideration vigorous growth, disease 
resistance, hardiness, color range, and free 
blooming. 

I grow several hundred varieties of Iris 
and must admit that the above almost 
stumps me, inasmuch as I find Iris differ- 
ent from many other flowers in that almost 
all are beautiful, grow well, and bloom 
well. I shall attempt to meet Mr. Col- 
yer’s specifications and keep within the 
moderate price range, yet give him the 
very choicest, most-modern Iris. 


Pluie @’Or and Coronation are medium- 
tone yellows. The former is the taller of 
the two, and is the better in cool, moist 
seasons, but fades in the hot sun. Both 
are clear in color. 

Phebus is a medium light yellow; clear, 
large, and beautiful. 


Desert Gold is a large light yellow, a 
most beautiful Iris in cool, moist seasons. 

Crysoro is a fine, clear, very deep yel- 
low; early, and only moderate in height. 

Princess Beatrice is a classical beauty in 
pale blue. 

Crusader is an old, but fine frosty blue. 

Lady Byng is a fine, frosty blue-orchid. 

Mary Barnett a light blue that is hard 
to beat. 

Surprise is a wonderful medium blue, 
large flower with four or five open at 
once on four-foot stalks; one of my 
favorites. 

Los Angeles is a beautiful frosty white 
with some blue markings; outstanding. 

Venus De Milo is a gorgeous white, 
leaving nothing to be desired, with a warm 
creamy cast, but still pure white. 


Wambliska is a white beauty with cool, 
icy blue cast. Large flowers on four-foot 
stalks. 

Vert Galant is a four-foot, large-flow- 
ered bronze-red-and-gold beauty. 


Mrs. Valerie West is one of the finest 
finished Iris in the world, with gray-brown 
standards, and velvety falls of bronze-red. 


Opaline is a large dainty blush-and- 
cream beauty. 

Sonata is a beautiful symphony of light 
buff. 

Persia is a wonderfully finished Iris, 
with dove-grey standards and_ velvety 
oriental-buff-blue falls; really stunning. 

Nebraska is a late, bright, deep yellow, 
with maroon veins in the falls; very at- 
tractive. 

Frivolite when viewed from a distance is 
the pinkest Iris I know. It is also good 
upon close examination. 

Cinnabar is a stunning bright purple. 

Mareschel Ney is a beautiful chestnut- 
red brown, very fine finish. 

Winneshiek is the finest midnight-blue 
with distinctive form. 

Pink Satin, a regal Iris, is light pink in 
color. 

King Juba is a rich variegata with dull- 
gold standards and maroon falls. The 
flowers are large on tall stalks. 

Rameses is a beautiful blend of pink, 
yellow, and brown. 

Henri Riviere is a beauty with wax-yel- 
low standards and pale purple washings on 
falls. 

Baldwin is a manganese-violet beauty, of 
enamel finish and sleek form. 


Dorothy Dietz is the finest Iris with 
white standards and violet-blue falls. 
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Rubeo is the finest red of medium price. 
It has huge flowers on four-foot stalks of 
huge size. 

Evolution is an extra-fine finished Iris 
of light, coppery-grey standards and 
velvety falls of coppery-blue; very beauti- 
ful. 


Any and all varieties of Iris are subject 
to rhizome rot, especially in damp, hot 
weather. When rot is found, clean the 
slimy rot away to sound tissue; then dust 
with a copper carbonate, a chemical 
usually used to treat seed wheat. Do not 
use lime in your iris plantings or you will 
encourage rot. Plant Iris shallow but not 
too shallow. Have at least one-half-inch 
of soil over top of rhizome. 


W. A. Aeppyi, (Ind.) 


Montbretia Information 

Answering George B. Rogers, (IIl.): 

Montbretias,—Tritonias, or hardy Gladi- 
olus as they are sometimes called, judging 
them by manner of growth and appearance 
in the garden, have wiry stalks and 
blooms spaced less compactly than Gladi- 
olus and the old varieties give smaller 
blooms. The new hybrids have blooms 
three to four inches across, and the colors 
are of orange, apricot, yellow, and scarlet. 
The period of bloom is long and the differ- 
ent varieties vary from two to four feet 
high. They like light, well-drained soil, 
enriched by plenty of well-rotted cow ma- 
nure and bonemeal. 

Plant early in a sunny location about 
four inches deep, spacing them approxi- 
mately six inches apart. The greater num- 
ber of bulbs planted in a cluster, the 
greater will be your degree of pleasure at 
blooming period. In very cold climates it 
is better to treat the Montbretia like the 
Gladiolus, lifting and storing in the Fall; 
unless you are willing to go to some 
trouble in giving them protection. I tried 
this and lost all in the severe winter 
freeze. As they rebulb freely it is well to 
buy the choicest varieties. 


TILLIE TILLER, (Maine) 





Huntington’s 1936 
Illustrated Catalogue 


Will feature America’s finest list of flower seeds and 
choice hardy herbaceous and rock plants. 
Many new novelties, including the ALL-AMERICA 
AWARDS. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 





GIANT DAHLIAS—PREPAID 
ONE PLANT EACH OF 
URPHY’S MASTERPIECE—RED 
ORIENTAL GLORY—ORANGE 5 
KATHLEEN NORRIS—PINK $ -5O0 
ROCKLEY MOON—YELLOW C 
ARY E. REDFERN—LAVENDER 


WHITE WONDER. wine With Order 
DELIGHT-U GARDEN = 23x, 58355, 








It costs no more to buy 

them direct from this world famous 
rose district. 
Trial offer, any three of following, $1.00 
postpaid: Talisman, President Hoover, 
Golden Emblem, Etoile de Holland, Los 
Angeles, Shot Silk. 


Two year field grown plants shipped 
postpaid at planting time. 


Write for free descriptive catalogue of roses, trees, 
shrubs, perennials and rock plants. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 S. E. Division PORTLAND, ORE. 











Manured Lawns 
Unsafe for Kids; 


Disease Danger 


Scientists have discovered that many cases of 
two dread diseases, gas gangrene and lock- 
jaw, are caused by manure-fertilized soil 
getting into skin abrasions. The germs are 
present in the soil, a deadly threat, long after 
the manure is applied. 


But besides its disease danger, there are 
other serious objections to manure. Its 
offensive odor, for one. Another, it always 
contains weed seeds. But still more import- 
ant: 

Growing things must have eleven differ- 
ent food elements from the soil, and the 
lack of even one of these can cause failure. 
Yet manures supply only two or three out 
of the necessary eleven. The same is true 
of bone meal and sewage products. 


But VIGORO, the complete plant food, 
supplies all eleven in balanced proportions. 
It’s a perfect square meal for everything that 
grows. Further, Vigoro is absolutely sani- 
tary and odorless. It contains no weed 
seeds. Take no chances this year—feed your 
lawn and garden Vigoro! Order today. 





USE THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


YIGORO 


Supplies all eleven food 
elements needed from soil 


THE VESPER IRIS 


Blooms in August 
| | Delightful blossoms of exquisite 











amethystine lavender, marked ma- 
hogany, from July to September. 
Easiest and quickest of Irises from 
| seed, often flowering first year. Pkt. 
15¢e. Catalog on request, Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 


~p.-F ROSES for 25: 
eres 
















lants. 4 Colors. Everlasting beau- 
Red iL Mock ot k; Golden 2 Ophelia H 
= 3 jock — Pink; 

Yellow; W. R. Smith — Flesh Pink. 


ys Special Offer m<*'2*'.., 
(-~ 6 Hardy Carnations, 42c; 9 Chrysanthe- 


yy mums 8 colors, 48c; 4 Phiox and 3 Butter- 


















mosanum Lilies, 46c. The above 4 Collec- 
tions and the 4 Roses (regular 32.50 value) 
for $1.25 postpaid, New Catalog Free. 


GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Dept.115, Springfield, Ohio 








Bring Gorgeous Beauty and 
Fragrance to your yard with 


WATER LILIES 


Rush name for Smiley’s new 1936 book! Get the new 
lower prices on genuine Smiley's world’s finest Water 
Lilies—enjoy their extra profusion of color .. . delight- 
ful fragrance—all summert 

Widest assortment, choicest varieties, largest known 
blooms—often 9 in. across! Extra free-blooming—each 
root grows many flowers every day all 





season! Grown underideal conditions + BE 
in one of America’s largest gardens. e 
Save money, also, on aquatic and VALUE 
shallow-water plants, gold fish, snails, ONLY 
etc. Complete selections. WRITE! $ 50 
. . 

FREER SATALoe in Cotes 1 

% iley’ i w 

Gok howto benutity yard. | SaveSl.35t 2choic- 
build pool, tub-garden, ete. Full description est Water Lilies— 
of s-ores of choicest varietiee—photos in col- 1 pink, 1 yellow— 
ors—money-saving combination offers. VERY | extra large. 6 mo 
LOWEST PRICES! Get your copy, NOW! | 8nese snails, FREE! 
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At the British Delphinium 


Society’s Show in London 
June 27, 1935 
Six Certificates or “Awards 


of Merit’ for New Varieties 
were granted. Of these 


Watkin Samuel's 


PLANTS GAINED THREE 

“WILD WALES” 

(See Illustration) 

“BLUE BEAUTY” 

“CODSALL BOY” 
In the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Delphinium Trials 
in their gardens at Wisley. 
WILD WALES obtained an- 
other “AWARD of MERIT.” 


New Seed $5.00 per packet 
(about 250 seeds) 


Seed of varieties not yet in 
commerce, $19.00 per packet 
(about 250 seeds) 


WATKIN SAMUEL 


King’s Mills House 
Wrexham England 














FREE 


Garden Book: Gladiolus, Seeds, Dahlias, Gar- 
den Plants & Bulbs. Send today. 


Manley S. Webb Nurseries Co. 


Box 1 Flushing, Michigan 








Detroit Dark Red Beet 
Danvers Half-Long Carrot 
» Big Boston Lettuce 
Bloomsdale Spinach 
“aa Purple T. W. Globe Turnip 
. ‘EB mScarlet Globe Radish , 





Low prices. 
RY_ MAULE 
g., Phila., Pa. 





wM 


. HEN 
543 Maule Bid 





ZINNIAS 


4 Pkts.7O¢ 


Giant Mammoth Zinnias. New 
a and best varieties of large balloon type. 
st colors. Burnt Orange, Deep Salmon Rose, 
‘ Purple, White. 4 Large Pkts, mailed for 10c. Our 
new instructive Catalog of plants, seeds, bulbs, etc. FREE. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED Co., Dept.527, Rockford, Illinois 




















ROSES DO 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Sunburst, golden yellow; Talisman, 
omes ellow; Red Columbia, rich 
scarlet; ite 
Briarcilff, rose pink; Commonwealth, 
rich pink. All good strong hardy plants. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
6 Chrysanthemums .. . 
G6 Wardy Carnations ..52c 6 Geraaiums 
8 Orchid Flow'g Cannas 46c 6 Butterfly Bushes . . . S2c 
6 English Delphiniums .5O0c 6 Regal 52 
54 All different colors and shades. 
Any 4 collections for $1.78. Entire collection (9) for 
} $3.50. All plants postpaid. Guaranteed to reach you 
in good wing condition. Plants reserved until od 
FOnic 
o 

















time unless you epecify otherwise. New Catalog 
GOOD & REESE, Inc. Dept.5 Springfield, 


LATEST/GARDENING THRILL 











f ) CENT TY (; ) 
VEVERGREENS 
Packet ot 100 See co rger 
AwOnevancty BOTY yur section #4 O° 
Check Your Choice Of These 8 Practical Varieties 
() Balsam Fis () Colorado Blue Spruce 
{) Silver Fir () Mugho Pine 
{() White Spruce {) White Pine 
0) Norway Spruce U Canadian Hemlock 


Ornamental, Windbreak, Reforestation plantings easily 
Produced. Seeds of highest germination. Full instruc- 
tions with each packet. ORDER NOW 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
OEDT. F-26 FRYEDUDE, MAINE 
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Proper Depth for Planting Seeds 


G BEDS vary a great deal in size, shape, 
and the length of time required for 
germination. It can easily be understood 
how difficult it is to raise some plants 
from seed when the essentials of germi- 
nation are not understood. If the seeds 
of petunias and lobelias are covered with 
more than a quarter of an inch of soil, 
failure to germinate may be expected; 
but if barely covered or lightly pressed 
into the soil, more seedlings will come up 
than can be used. Seeds that are sown 
on the surface of the soil indoors or in a 
frame where practically all conditions of 
soil, moisture, light, and heat can be con- 
trolled, will germinate readily, but if 
this were done in the open failure would 
result. 

There is a certain relation between the 
depth that seeds are sown and their 
power to germinate. Seeds are frequently 
sown too deeply. Those covered with 
much soil do not get the proper amount 
of air and have the added burden of 
pushing up the layer of soil above them. 
Air (oxygen) is absolutely necessary for 
the germination of seeds. 

When sowing seeds, the extremely 
small ones should be pressed into the 
soil after it has been watered, or the sub- 
irrigation method used. All small seeds 
should barely be covered, just enough 
fine soil or sand being passed through the 
sieve to conceal them. In sieving soil or 
sand over small seeds, the sieve should be 
held not more than an inch or two above 
the surface of the soil. If held higher, 
the particles of sand or soil striking the 
seeds will cause them to jump in all 
directions, with the result that some of 
them will immediately be covered and the 
remainder will still be on the surface; or 
some will have a light covering and 
others a heavy one. This will result in 
uneven and many times poor germina- 
tion. In sowing fine seed the tendency 





G OOD NEWS FREE 


for Rose Lovers 






Illustrated report of amazing 
test of rose protection against 
insects and diseases. Of vital 
interest to all who grow roses. 


Sent Free! Write today. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Planting Guide Free 


If interested in making your home 
grounds more beautiful or your orchard 
more fruitful. you need our 48 page 
Planting Guide listing and defining more 
than 800 varieties of Fruits and Orna- 
mentals. It telle you what to plant and 
how to plant. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 
Waynesboro - - - Virginia 














Free—Spring Bargain List, 
PEDIGREED 


DAHLIAS 


Iris,’’Glads’’, and Perennials. 


Full of real bargains in 
Pfeiffer’s hardy, prize- 
winning flowers. Send 
for your copy or for Special 
$1 Offer of 6 Giant Dahlias. “Spring 
Bargain List” included with order. 


Box F.2, The Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn. 
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is to make the soil too fine. The finer the 
particles, the more compact the mass of 
soil will become, and after wetting much 
soil will bind and become hard. When 
fine seeds are sown upon such a surface 
their delicate roots experience great diffi- 
culty in penetrating the hard surface. 
They generally remain stunted at the 
surface and finally succumb. Fine seeds 
sown upon a rough surface are more apt 
to grow. Larger seeds, such as coreopsis, 
hollyhocks, asters, and cornflowers, may 
be sown somewhat more deeply, being 
covered with about an eighth of an inch 
of soil. 


—Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin 


Portulacas Make a Glorious Show 


T is time again to select the varieties 

of seeds that we gardeners are going 
to plant this year. Most of us always 
like to buy, besides the old stand-bys, some 
new varieties to experiment with. 

If you would like something showy in 
colors, easy to grow, excellent for hot, 
dry locations, and one that will receive 
much comment from your friends, try 
Portulaeas (Portulaca grandiflora). They 
are one of the best annuals to grow, not 
for cutting purposes, but for the dazzling 
display of color, given when planted in 
large masses. Portulacas are an old- 
time favorite that are often left out of 
our seed lists, perhaps because it was 
once so common. 

Portulacas (Por-tu-lak’ as) are an 
ultra-tropical annual from Brazil having 
the common name, Rose Moss. There are 
single and double varieties in wonderful 
colors and shades. The singles bloom 
more profusely, but the doubles are very 
essential to complete the show. The 
flowers open in the sun, closing at night 
and on cloudy days. 

The tiny seeds are best planted when 
the soil is well warmed up in the Spring, 
as the seeds will not germinate readily in 
a cold soil. I find that planting in June 
gives plenty of time to germinate in the 
cool climate we have in Central New 
York. A soil not too rich, fairly sandy, 
and exposed in a sunny situation is best. 
Prepare the bed well, (as one should for 
any seed planting), taking care to insure 
good drainage for these plants that like 
hot and fairly dry soil. Sow the seeds: 
with a pepper shaker to make sure of an 
even distribution. The seeds need no 
covering of soil, but a light sprinkling 
from the water can or patting of the 
soil will answer the purpose sufficiently. 
The tiny plants that come up are per- 
haps discouraging at first, but before you 
know it they are budding and giving you 
a profusion of flowers that resemble small 
roses, brilliant in color. 


Weeds are perhaps the only “pest’” 
that I have had difficulty with, but regu- 
lar attention from the start will keep 
them in check so that the small plants 
will have a chance to develop. The plants 
themselves will stand thinning two to 
three inches apart (so don’t sow too 
thickly). They are not easily trans- 
planted, but it can be done successfully 
if the roots are not disturbed. Almost 
always they self-sow, and one can have 
an elegant bed of them for several years. 

Don EvGene Dewey, (N. Y.) 
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Winter Tasks for the Gardener 


By MRS. C. G. PAGE, (Mo.) 


evenings are long, every gardener 

has an opportunity to read the 
new garden books that the public library 
announces have been received; also the 
ones that came in last Summer, when the 
days were so full of garden work and we 
lingered around the lily pool till bedtime. 
Now is the chance to reread the garden 
magazines that we skimmed through last 
Summer and laid aside for further 
reading. 

Ix you are not near a public library, 
write to the Publie Library Commission 
at your state capitol for a list of garden- 
ing literature; the service is free, except 
for the postage. If you are on the 
garden club program next Summer, begin 
to prepare your paper. You have more 
time now than when the garden needs 
so much attention. 

Write for the government bulletin list; 
and order the bulletins on floricultural 
and horticultural subjects in which you 
are especially interested. Study the 
nursery catalogs; keep up with new 
introductions. Much information can be 
obtained from these; as someone has said, 
“The nursery catalog is the poor man’s 
encyclopedia of horticultural lore.” 

As you were probably short on garden 
stakes last Summer, buy a bundle of 
lath, cut in the desired lengths, and 
sharpen one end; paint them an incon- 
spicuous green. These will give your 
garden a neat and attractive touch in 
the Spring. While you are painting, 
don’t neglect to decorate the handles of 
your garden tools. It will protect the 
hands from splinters; and you will never 
have to hunt for a trowel, mislaid among 
the perennials, if it has a bright-red 
handle. I might add,—sharpen and 
grease all tools and hang up out of the 
weather. The sprinkling pot will 
appreciate a coat of paint. 

Make some new bird houses. Take 
down the old houses, clean thoroughly, 
and restain them. It seems to me that 
the birds nest more often in houses 
stained the natural color of the wood, or 
painted a shade of green that tones in 
among the leaves. I suspect they realize 
the white and brightly-painted houses 
are too conspicuous for safe nesting. 

If your plant labels are getting old 
and unreadable, make a bunch of new 
ones. I write the names on small pieces 
of thin wood, then dip in clear varnish. 
These will last for years. 

You probably don’t take as many 
pleasure drives in the Winter, as you do 
in the Summer; but when you are out in 
the car, don’t pass up good stepping 
stones or rocks for the rock garden. Lug 
them home; they will keep till Spring. 
Many happy winter evenings can be 
spent with a pencil and paper, planning 
new flower beds or plantings. Have a 
plan for your garden, and abide by it. 
It not only saves time and work, but it 
gives the garden or border more beauty 
and orderliness. 

Don’t forget to examine the stored 
bulbs ‘and the seeds that you have saved. 


Nice that Winter is here, and the 
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Mice enjoy both. If you have winter 
bouquets, change the vase or arrange- 
ment now and then; if they grow dusty, 
give them a gentle bath in tepid water. 


If you could see my handy garden box- 
basket, I am sure you would copy it at 
once. I used a box 12 inches by 20 
inches and 5 inches deep. I nailed a 
strip on both ends in the center, and put 
a broom handle, sawed to fit, across for 
carrying. It is much stouter than a 
basket. I use it in transplanting, to hold 
my small hand implements; for cutting 
flowers; and even for gathering vege- 
tables. Needless to say, it got a coat of 
paint. 

My sister, wh is not so vitally inter- 
ested in gardening, often laughs at me 
when she sees me walking through my 
garden on a cold winter’s day. She won- 
ders what on earth I can find or see to do. 
1 have told her that even after a mother 
puts the children to bed and knows that 
they are sound asleep, she will peep in 
the nursery to see if the covers are on 
securely, and if the windows are properly 
adjusted; and for the same reason, all 
true gardeners peep into their gardens, 
now and then, through the Winter. 

Begin today to save money for the 
seeds and plants that you feel you must 
have, when you see the new nursery cata- 
logs. Resist that box of candy, marcel, 
or picture show, and drop the money in 
a safe hiding place; and when Spring 
comes, you can buy irises, seeds, and 
roses to your heart’s content, or as long 
as your money lasts! 


Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beautifully 
illustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 34 
years. Lists over 500 roses and flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. Every 
rose lover should write for this “‘Guide.’’ 
It’s FREE. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 275 








West Grove, Pa. 











MORE 


THAN 1 OOO 


species and varieties of 
ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 
listed in our catalogue on how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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ee Mo: beautiful lily I ever offered. 
‘is s lily grows 2 to 3 feet 
high bears a cluster of mag- 
nificent blooms, similar to Easter 
Lilies. A h variety — does well 
in any soil. Plant this spring — 
blooms in July. These bulbs 
sell for 25c each and > + +e 


SPECIAL OFFER Pade to bum 

I will mail postpaid 7 bulbs f Boe 

or 15 ane bale | for $1.00. roa 

ae tee oy tA + led FREE. 
CHARLOTTE M. AES 

Dept.224 Rockford, lilinois 
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ATER LILIES 






Colorful— . 
Beautiful <2 


No garden is complete 
without the beauty and 
fragrance of a Water Lily 
Pool. Water Lilies are the 
easiest of flowers to grow—no weeding—no 
watering—no hoeing. Certain to prove of 
fascinating interest. 


Plan Now to Build or Restock Your Pool 


All Tricker Water Lilies are young, vigorous 
and guaranteed to bloom. 


TRICKER’S 1936 Specials 


“THRIFT DUET”, Hardy Lilies. One 
Chromatella, yellow; one arliac Flesh, 

pink. Special a «bss che cms ...$1.75 

BOGS S “How to Build a Pool.” 

Pool building is an easy matter with 

this complete booklet........... 10c FREE 


FERTILIZER “PRAEFECTA.” Use pen 
this at planting time. More Blooms— in oath ! 
Larger Flowers. 5 1b. bag $1.50. 3Ib. moti eg 
bag $1.00. 2 Ib. carton........ (Canada 


Order Today! Meds 


Send your inquiry or your order to 
the office nearest you. 


Everything for the Water "ieay 
6215 Brookside Ave. 23 Rainbow Terr 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


——~. 


RR SS eo: 
GARDEN TOOLS 


In the February Gardeners’ Chronicle, Alfred Putz 
discusses the essential tools for proper gardening— 
a worth- while article that is only one of the many 
features in this issue. Single copies 25c, $2.00 per 
year. Special offer, 5 months for $1.00. Send for 
it today. 














GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 








51 Years’ Experience be- 
hind our 1936 Berry Book. 
It will help you, It de- 
scribes Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Catskill, etc. New and Bet- 
ter Varieties and tells How 
\ To Grow Them. Valuable 
both to the Experienced 
and Beginners. Your Copy 
is ready, Write today. 


The W. F. prea ce 
i Sil Market St. 


Bu DUrpee’s 
— Book 


The flowers and vege- 
tables you would like Burpee’s 
to see growing _ a Ss 
garden—read all 6G 
them in Burpee’ Ny — Garden Book for 
1936. This valuable Book describes every 
flower and vegetable worth growing—all 
the old favorites and all the best new 
varieties. Most helpful Seed Catalog for 
any gardener. Write for free Book. 
BURPEE'S PETUNIAS 
Large-Flowered Bedding 
All best colors mixed, including the new 
mahogany - red Flaming Velvet, All- America Gold Medal 
Winner, and other new colors. The best possible mixture of 
large-flowered Bedding Petunias. Special Offer: full-size 
pkt. postpaid for only 10¢. (Flaming Velvet, alone, pkt. 25c). 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 73g Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Lend Romance, esr 
Color and Fragrance ‘ 
to Gardens of Today 


Wouldn’t you like to have lovely Water- 
lilies this year? Wouldn’t you like to 
enjoy their exquisite colors and delicate 
fregrance this summer? You can have 
them—all you need is a tub of water or 
a pool, a sunny place, and the strong, 
robust tubers that come from our pools. 


Let us help you; let us tell you about 
the new Pink Waterlily; how to pre- 
pare a tub or pool, and how to plant 
the tubers. All this is told in our cata- 
log, which has many Waterlily pictures 
in natural colors; Fancy Fish are also 
shown and described. We send the cata- 
log free on request to points east of the 
Rocky Mtns. (west of Rockies add 15 
cts., Canada 20 cts.). 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
628 North Main Road, Lilypons, Maryland 


reps 4 Pkts. 1Qc 


Giant Zinnia, Larkspur, Gypsophila, Cosmos 
1 each of all 4 
Send 10c stamps or coin. Flower List FREE! 


BESSIE J. PERRY 
16th St. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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A gorgeous novelty of ou ing 
merit — newest addition to the Lily 
§ family. ny = in a beautiful 
evergreen a fine compact 
lant with large clusters of beauti- 
nN pd bright biue flowers. Easy to 
w in pots or open ground. 
cultural directions. Send: your order today. 
MAD 

I at ore tapes, 4 
ma a ine pla rc or 
7 for $ 1.00. M ay beeen new book on ye 4 bulbs, 
plants aa everything for the home and garden, mailed free. 


H.W. BUCKBEE oentiiacctiora. mn. 
The New, Rare RED DATURA 


or SCARLET ANGEL’S TRUMPET, 
showiest flowering perennial’s, attaining shrub size. Beau- 
tiful, wavy, glistening waxy-green leaves; huge, pendant 
trumpet flowers, 8-inches long, of fiery scarlet and orange 
that are borne profusely the year round in mild climates, 
elsewhere all summer,—a glorious sight! Of easy culture, 
blooms young, seed starts readily. Limited amount fresh 
seed only 25c¢ pkt., with directions, prepaid. 2 other 
easily-grown uncommon seeds: Diplacus glutinosus, the 
rare everblooming Orange Shrub Mimulus, 25c; and Pink 
Passion Vine, rank grower, l5c. Special Introductory 
oes: Any 3 pkts. above for 50c. New Rare Seed List 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS Dept. F. Monterey, Calif. 


IF AMAZING NEW 


Grow your own vegetable and flower plants from 
seeds, bulbs or cuttings—start them eartier—save ° N ‘95 


money—be sure of true strains, sturdy plants. 
New portable ‘‘Plant Starter’’ is_a miniature $ 
Lustra Glass admits 








is one of Nature’s 














greenhouse, hot-water heated. eater burns 
oil. Electric models have thermostatically con- 


trolled element instead of burner. Handier than = 
ot-bed—move it anywhere. Has two heat zones. INCHES 
Knocks down for storage. 


ultra-violet sun rays. e of weatherproof olds 18 Flats) 
“Super-Board.’’ Copper tank and boiler. a os 


15 DAYS TRIAL “onExence tint 882% 


A‘ Plant Starter’ quick: Biegtzie Models 

y pays for itself — se 

lants to neighbors and (State Voltage) 
Kose » Fists 


Only Vie each 





an w riends — save money on 
eT es your own. Don’t risk delay 
a when rush comes — order 
from this ad, now — state 
shipping date. Send $5 
order, pay balance 

on delivery. 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 546B RACINE, WIS. 


ae 


—_——— 








(All Prices 
F.0.B. Factory) 
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Chionanthus Virginica (White 
Fringe Tree) 


HIS old shrub is not planted to the 

extent that it should be, but requires 
fully as much or more room than the old- 
fashioned lilac. Old plants, if in a suit- 
able environment, will ultimately reach 
a height of thirty feet, but not for many 
years. This precludes its use in all gar- 
dens of restricted area. It does not seem 
to grow satisfactorily in heavy soil, doing 
best in moist sandy loam, or rich creek- 
bottom silt. While drainage should be 
reasonably good, the Chionanthus detests 
drouth, and seems to succeed best when 
located in a sunny, open position, but 
protected from strong winds. 

Being a native shrub, growing spon- 
taneously from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey southward to Florida, and west- 
ward to Missouri and Texas, Chion- 
anthus, in common with many others, has 
failed to be appreciated by North Amer- 
ican gardeners. In its natural growing 
environments it seems happiest along the 
banks of streams. 


Spring planting seems best, using 
thrifty young plants which are surer to 
grow than are larger and more mature 
specimens. The staminate plants have 
the showiest flowers, but lack the pendu- 
lous blue fruits that are so distinetive on 
the pistillate plants in Autumn. 


They can be increased from seeds sown 
in Fall preferably; as when stratified and 
sown in Spring, germination is not so 
uniformly good. Quicker results are ob- 
tained by layering, using young, pliable 
shoots for the purpose. In pruning only 
wood that is old and weak-looking should 
be removed, this being done in early 
Spring. Young plants will require little, 
if any, pruning for several years at least. 





FIELD GROWN DAHLIAS PRODUCE 
PRIZE WINNING BLOOMS 


NEW for 1936—RALEIGH—Rose 
ture, CERISE GEM, Bright rose. 
— of Merit 
1935. 


Minia- 
Both 
winners at Storrs, 


Write for catalog describing all the newest ex- 
hibition varieties such as MILTON J. CROSS, 
the greatest achievement winner of the year. 


FISHER & MASSON 


SANHICAN GARDENS (Box 2), Trenton, N. J. 








European Novelties . . 


DAHLIAS—All the latest and finest. 
FLOWER SEEDS—Exclusive Nevelties, first 
time out. 

Long Stemmed Hollyhocks, New Giant 
French Asters in all colors. Etc. Btc. 
FREE—Full seed packet with wnusual list. 


LOUIS E. BEDARD 
Box 723 Sta. H Toronto, Ont., Canada 








FREE! Zant’s Book of 
Blue Ribbon Dahlias 


@ 30 pages of Imported, Honor Roll and 
Standard Varieties. Illustrated and Rated. 
Many Money Saving Collections 
Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 


ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 


Box F GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








This shrub appears to be perfectly 
hardy, surviving the severe Winter of 
’33-’34 entirely uninjured, here in South- 
ern Ontario; while the Chinese type is 
almost as hardy. 


CuesTeR D. WeprIcK, (Ontario) 


Nitrogen Fertilizer for Apples 


ONSIDERABLE valuable work has 

been done by experiment stations 
and others during the past twenty years, 
and especially during the past ten years, 
on the use of nitrogen fertilizer in early 
Spring. 

For some time it was thought that the 
application of nitrogen in early Spring 
without other fertilizing elements, es- 
pecially potash, might lead to a growth 
which was too soft and sappy. It is well 
understood that balanced fertilizer is 
n-cessary, but nitrogen is a quick-acting 
fertilizer and it is used for the definite 
purpose of getting early growth. Experi- 
ments seem to prove that failure of ap- 
ples to blossom is due in most cases, to 
insufficient nitrogen, and little or no evi- 
dence has been presented to show that 
a reasonable application of nitrogen 
early in the Spring has been detrimental. 

Nitrogen fertilizer applied early in the 
Spring is shown to induce annual bearing 
to an extent which was not believed pos- 
sible; indeed it has resulted in eliminat- 
ing the biennial bearing of trees to a 
considerable extent. 

One of the important deductions which 
has resulted from experiments is _ that 
apples need plenty of nitrogenous food 
early in the year; and that, on the con- 
trary, they should be starved of nitrogen 
toward the latter end of their seasonal 
growth, to enable them to produce the 
highest quality of fruit. Fertilizing of 
the apple demands, therefore, that these 
conditions should be produced and that 
potash should also be always available. 
What is said about apples in this connec- 
tion will to an extent apply to pears and 
bush fruits. 


It is only of recent years that the direct 
function of nitrogenous fertilizers has 
been fully appreciated; it not only stimu- 
lates a quick growth, but it produces con- 
ditions which are necessary to the proper 
blooming and setting of the fruit. 


—(Condensed From Various Sources) 


Odd Issues Available 


URPLUS copies, from the years 1918 

to 1933, are for sale at half regular 
subseription price. Twenty-four (24) all 
different, (no special selection can be 
allowed), postpaid, $2.00. This gives a 
big lot of good reading matter at a low 
price. Send orders to FLOWER GROWER, 
Calcium, N. Y. 


West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table: Fredonia, Golden 
Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 500 
eee fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. State 

pected. True to name, size and quality as represented. 
OUR. 60th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 
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Growing English Wallflowers 


in Massachusetts 


By R. F. HOWARD, (Mass.) 


ALLFLOWERS are not hardy in 
W the North, and require the pro- 

tection of a frame which must be 
ventilated on warm days. They may be 
earried over indoors also. Once in a 
while a few plants will survive and bloom, 
enough to make it an interesting experi- 
ment, but not more than that. 


The variety, Early Paris Single, which 
is listed as an annual, will bloom from 
seed in about four months, in a well- 
enriched sunny bed. It resembles the 
perennial varieties in appearance and 
fragrance, but in my experience the 
spikes are smaller. 


It is my belief that the Perennial 
Wallflower is a spring-blooming plant 
which might account for early planted 
seedlings not blooming later in the year. 
They would bloom the following Spring 
if protected. Writers of English garden 
books usually mention planting them one 
year and pulling them up after they have 
bloomed the next Spring. There are 
occasional mentions of old bushes of 
Wallflowers, but these appear to be 
exceptions. 


There is an excellent description of the 
propagating of an especially desirable 
variety by cuttings in one of Miss Flora 
Klickmann’s books, “The Flower Patch 
Garden Book,” in the chapter “A Sprig 
of Rosemary,” but this is an unusual 
a as the plants come so easily from 
see 


Wallflowers have been one of my 
favorites for many years, and I buy them 
from Thompson & Morgan (England), in 
quantity, for the mixed single varieties ; 
and from Dreer, in Philadelphia, in quan- 
tity, for the Early Paris Single. 


It may be of interest in this connection 
to know of an experiment with Wall- 
flowers last year. I needed some plants 
for two tubs of Wallflowers to carry out 
a planting scheme copied from a fine 
English book. One of the leading Boston 
nurserymen had a very large exhibit at 
the 1934 Flower Show, of an annual 
garden in which Wallflowers were used. 
These large plants were exactly what I 
required, so I made application for them. 
They were grown from English seed, 
variety unknown to the grower, but 
easily identified later as three old and 
common varieties, of which Vulcan was 
one. 


The nurseryman took them back to the 


greenhouse and grew them along until 
May when he planted them in the tubs 





FREE 
ROSE BOOK 


40TH EDITION, “Roses or New CastLe,” 

printed in exquisite colors, tells how to 

a} these roses, and many other flowers. 

Gold mine of information. Beginners 
ought not be without this book. 


Low prices. Write for copy. It’s F R E E 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 245, New Castle, Ind. 
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for me, and they bloomed well later. 
After the bloom was over I cut them 
back hard and gave them some fertilizer, 
and they made strong growth and bloomed 
again until late November. They were 
then taken indoors. Two pots were put 
in the plant window where they have 
grown and bloomed this Winter. The 
others were put in a window in the cellar 
where they were watered enough to keep 
them alive. These plants have now 
(March) been cut back hard, the soil 
cultivated and fertilizer put on, and a 
good watering. I expect they will be 
good plants to set out again this Spring. 


It is my impression that these plants 
were not grown from the best quality of 
seed, because they were not the large 
spikes or large-sized flowers or fine colors 
that they might have been, either in the 
show or out-of-doors. This is no reflec- 
tion upon the nurseryman because they 
were only intended for the minor part of 
a large annual garden, and not for a later 
sale, and it was only chance that I hap- 
pened to see and want them. 


It is said that Wallflowers are hardier 
if grown in a wall, an experiment I hope 
to try this year, 

But I see no reason to think they can- 
not be grown well here. The trouble is 
likely to be lack of hardiness, which may 
not prove a great difficulty if precaution 
is taken. A few plants in one location 
could be protected easily. 
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| DAHLIAS— SPECIAL OFFER 
$10 Value for 
Four strong healthy poset one each 
of the following giants: Alyce Marie Gal 
vin, Chautauqua Regal, Oriental Glory and 
Palo Alto. This offer expires April Ist. 
PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 
3380 Ely Ave. Bronx, New York 
a - 

















WHAT? 


You haven’t our Dahlia and Rare Bulb cata- 
log? Send for it today. Painless Prices. 


Manley S. Webb Nurseries Co. 


Box 1 Flushing, Michigan 














Burpee’s 
Vegetable 


Seeds 


Sensational offer of Burpee’s S 


Famous Vegetable Seeds to . 
prove that Burpee’s Seeds Packets Postpaid 


are the best. 5 regular 10¢ 1O 






packets postpaid for only 10c. 
Burpee’s Rapid Red Radish 
Early Wonder Beet 
Burpee’s Goldinhart Carrot 
Burpee’s Wayahead Lettuce 
Marglobe Tomato 
Send dime today for seeds. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog, with seeds or alone, Free. Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 736 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


(Value 50¢) 


Val al .\ 


POTASH - FED 








 Nebaltchs 


EXHIBITION 
8 DAHLIA ROOTS $2 
Value $4.00 


Bagdad — deep scarlet. Dorothy Stone — 
violet rose, Jim Moore—yellow and sal- 
mon, Josephine G—soft rose, Kemp’s Vio- 
let Wonder—violet purple, Old Hickory— 
madder red and apricot, The World— 
rosy magenta, W. H. T.—begonia rose. 


Labeled postpaid—fully guaranteed 


FREE: 25 DAHLIA SEED 
from small flowering varieties. either or- 
chid, miniature or mixed, free on request 
when ordering the above collection before 
April Ist. 

OUR FREE 1936 CATALOG 
is the most instructive and complete 
dahlia catalog published, describing and 
illustrating the outstanding novelties as 
well as the best standard varieties, and 
Write for your copy 






Special Collections. 
now. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


Ww. W. MAYTROTT 
Box 24 Vineland, N. J. 


Roses - Bulbs - Plants - Seeds 


6 Two-year old Field-grown Hybrid Tea 
Roses, 6 choice varieties, $2.50 prepaid. Ask 
for our list of Plants, Bulbs and Seeds. 


THE MISSION GARDENS 
Techny, Ill. 














LADYSLIPPERS 


for forcing or planting. Three varie- 
ties, Acaule pink, Pubescens yellow, 
Spectabile pink and white. $1.50 per 
doz. Send for catalog. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
EXETER, N. H. 


GEUM BORISI 


Evergreen foliage, with large vivid 
orange scarlet flowers, May to October. 
40c each; 3 for $1.00, postpaid. 


Have you a copy of America’s most com- 
plete hardy plant catalog? 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 









































our Glant Zinnias—We offer a —— 

Collection of over 20 dazzling colors and many 

tel oy which make a 100, 3 Sons 5 286. 
Large Pr (over 3 300 cnpde) » 3 piste. 


free— 155 kinds nol sheerert & es in colors. 
Grower. Box 99, ROSE HILL, N. ¥- 

















a Get judgement of authorities 
your ility— 
FREEUA nation wide hunt for ay Just 
what may offer YOU a big success. Opens 
money making opportunities. Write for 
entry blank and large picture for free test. 


WIN$25.00 


big Prizes—Cash _— ver » 
scholarships, eve n winning teste— pouate® 


31 
Make WN moti an ONY Sead for free test today. 
Dept. 92!, Des Moines, lowa 


CARFF’S 


Fruits—Ornamentals 





















combination o' aa varieties that 


rank with the best. Youn ye 
Beyeonberrics — most delicious of all 
bramble fruits. “Sweet September’’— 


Sensational new Fall Bearing Cherry. 
} fruit i Sugene or third ye yous. Lodi 
gute, Bow, tanley um and many 
other “Best’’ varieties. FREE Catalog. 
Ww. N. soe ~*] SONS 
Box 23 New Carlisle, Ohio 
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NGSTON’S A/F Y/ 





fate 5 A i% , 
Pal Vung ae "i 
ELFEG™ aos 


MARIGOLD E32 


Gold Medal Winner [9 AS Seve 
All-America Selections, 1935 [RM Mew 
Large, fluffy, fragrant, carnation- (ea aan 
flowered blooms of rich, dazzlin 
panen gene color. Blooms mee Cut flowershold 
decide freshness many days. Growers report “3 to 4 
inches across,” "Does not have Marigold odor,” “Talk 
of the show,” “Created a sensation.” Order today. 
Packet 15c postpaid. Prize Offers to Garden Clu 
— Secretaries please write for details. 
of. FREE — NEW CATALOG 
with vegetable chart 
and new easy flower cultures not 
found in other books. Offers over 
1100 new and standard flowers and 
vegetables. Don’t be limited to a 
small selection. Write today for this 
new FREE book — It’s different. 


Livingston Seed Co. 
264 E. Spring St., Columbus, O. 

























Guaranteed 


LOYD'S Dahlias and Gladiolus 
[ AHLIA Request, NOW, free copy of our 


Catalog listing new Certificate of 

, Merit dahlias Charmer, Bobbe 
al Deane and many others. Dollar 
ARDENS specials of named, _ correctly 
labeled Poms, large dahlias and 





Gladiolus. 
Rg. DB. 1 Mays Landing, N. J. 
Delphinium Hybrid occA"s © 


One of the finest. Large flowers, closely set on tall spikes, 
in ,many shades of the lightest sky blue to the deepest 
gentian blue, some orchid shades, both single and double. 
Mildew and heat resistant. Guaranteed to bloom. Large, 
field-grown plants; 4 for $1.00; 25 for $5.00 prepaid. 
D. Belladona: Light blue; D. Bellamosum: Dark blue 
Large, fleld-grown size; 6 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Send for catalog of perennials and rock plants. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


1936 Guide to STAR ROSES 


Sturdy 2-yr. FIELD-GROWN plants, 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. 
Helpful FREE GUIDE describes 
finest roses the world over, 
shows 64 in full color. 

THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Rose Specialists for 38 years 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 241, Pa. 








Coleus for a Winter Display 


WONDER if readers of THE FLOWER 

Grower realize how beautiful a 
healthy, large-sized Coleus Plant is in the 
home. I have one that is such a joy that 
I spend considerable time in admiring it. 
A year ago I purchased some seeds of the 
Mammoth Rainbow variety; planted them 
in a cigar box, and kept the tiny plants 
in the house until they could be safely 
kept in an outdoor coldframe for a short 
time before setting in the open ground. 
I had a goodly number of plants, but 
divided with my neighbors, keeping about 
a dozen. They were a joy all Summer, 
and late in the Fall I potted a half dozen 
for the house and have kept them through 
the Winter. One of them has been favored 
more than the others and has grown to 
large size. It is 2214 inches tall, 26 
inches across the top, and the base of the 
plant measures 214 inches around. The 
average size of many of the leaves is 
5x6 inches, and they are beautifully 
veined in shades of red and green. My 
other plants are smaller, but might have 
been equally as large if window space 
could have been given them as needed. 

My Coleus, this year, are perfectly free 
from the mealy bug which killed my plants 
last Winter. Perhaps it is partly because 
all are absolutely new plants, but I have 
made free use of the following prepara- 
tion, both as a spray and in the earth 
around the plants: 


4 teaspoon Black Leaf 40 
1 quart warm water 
4 ounce ivory soap, dissolved 
Mix together well. 
I made a quantity of this, kept it in 
glass cans, and used it occasionally. 
Harrie M. Frencu, (Mass.) 










1200 TO 1 BEA 


BN I val hh An enormous yielder—over 250 Pods 
oy) ~ we 7 EY) fe) (1400 Beans) have been grown on one plant. 
\N rN Ki * iy m. It’s a wonder. Beans white, best quality. 

MGiheah Pkt. (60 beans) 10c, 3 pkts. 25c. 
is With every 2ic Bean Order we send free: 








Yee, 2 Pkt. (500 seeds) 15-Day Radish 
RS] 


Seed Book with Discount Coupons free. 
MILLS SEED HOUSE, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


BABY 
BLUE SPRUCE 


Grow Your Own Evergreens! 


Per 50 
$1.75 


mi Wy bale 
il i 





i) 














Age 
Colo. Blue Spruce. 2 yr. 


Parcel Post Paid 
Complete planting instructions furnished 
Write for complete catalog 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


100 
$2.95 





YAU, *~ 3 PAY AYVARV CA 
Y Rw Ovtstanowe Carnuog oF 
GAY Croce AND Unusunt ALPINES 


UY Y ‘TERAESTRIAL ORcKin0s —— 
BY Native \)\oLceTS 


A Paramount Gaaoens PLawrietoNd 








ROCK GARDEN 


Special ‘‘Sure-grow’” mix- 
aa ture of Rock Garden 
Annuals, selected as easiest 
) varieties to grow — and 
beautiful. Bloom first year 
in 40 striking colors—4 to 12 inches 
tall. Special’ packet, 10c. sows 35 
square feet; 3 for 25c. With three- 
packet order I send free my method 
; of “HOW GROW ASTERS.”’ 
@ and catalogue of my  ‘“Easy-to- 
grow’’ Seeds. Send coin or stamps. 
Francis W. Brow, 4th St., Rose Hill, N. Y. 








uUPrpee’s 
NWEW DOUBLE 


NASTURTIUMS 


A wonderful mixture of the 
sensational sweet - scented 
Double Nasturtiums. All the 
best colors including beautiful 
new ones. Large packet (40 
seeds) postpaid for only 10c; 
oz. 35¢. 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
The flowers and vegetables you would like to see growing 
in your garden—read all about them in Burpee’s new 
Seed Catalog. Describes every flower and vegetable worth 
growing—all the old favorites and best new varieties. Write 
for your FREE copy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 902 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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TWO 


Christmas Roses in bloom............ $1.00 

ROD BOO PEIMTOOOS. 2 cc cccccccscess 

1 Christmas Rose, 1 Blue Primrose 

and 1 Winter-blooming yellow jas- 

RAE Ae Ae Ce eee 
Catalog 

NEVILLE PRIMROSE FARM 


Dept. F. Poulsbo, Wash. 














Feed the Birds 


Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1. postpaid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by Audubon Sccielies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Wash. St. Canton, Mass. 























“There Is That Scattereth and Yet 


Increaseth”’ 


About eight years ago a friend shared 
with me the increase of her double 
daffodil bulbs. These soon multiplied 
and I divided and reset them, giving 
away a few. Almost every year since, 
the same thing has happened, until now 
in Spring my garden is fairly alive with 
the flowers. They are admired by all the 
neighbors, and in the evening they give 
the appearance of countless large white 
moths floating over the beds. 


But this is not all. I have given and 
given until now all over town there are 
other gardens lovely with the flowers. 


In the meantime the place from which 
mine came has passed into the hands of 
other owners who give little time or 
thought to the garden. As a conse- 
quence the daffodils have been left to 
themselves without dividing or sharing, 
and now only a few sickly-looking blos- 
soms are to be seen there each Spring. 


Grape hyacinths are another thing one 
ean share to the advantage of all. Some 
vears ago a friend dug up a tiny hand- 
ful of these one day to give tome. They 
also multiplied and were shared in the 
same way, and with much the same re- 
sults. 


EstHer E. Reexs, (Colo.) 


Bricks for Dry Garden 


OR those who live in dry, warm 

climates, or for those who have hard- 
baked back yards, bricks will relieve the 
situation, for a brick will hold moisture. 
When you pick up a stone, you notice it 
is always moist underneath. Plants, 
sending out their roots, come in contact 
with this moisture, and thrive where they 
would otherwise die. 


Spade up the ground thoroughly and 
give it a good covering of humus. Work 
it into the grou.d and rake level. Place 
the bricks in checker-board fashion on 
the newly-spaded ground. The squares 
ean be one brick in length or several, 
depending on the space you want and the 
degree of dryness of your soil. The dryer 
it is, the smaller the garden squares. 


Plant the seeds or seedlings in the 
empty spaces between the bricks. Sedums 
and Saxifrages will successfully cover the 
bricks if one objects to the brick color in 
the garden. The resulting flower effect 
is well worth the trouble of constructing 
such a plot. 


Ruts H. Les, (R. 1.) 





QUANTITIES OF DAHLIAS 


Quality and Service 
GUARANTEED 


New Honor Roll Dahlias 


Send for our free Twelfth Annual 
Rated Dahlia Book & Price List 


Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 
HARLEY T. PECK 


Dept. F Lebanon, Ohio 
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Convolvulus Mauritanicus for the 
Rock Garden 


Ts lovely Morning Glory from the 
Mediterranean region lays claim to a 
place among the world’s fifteen or twenty 
finest rock garden plants. It makes a low 
mass or spreading mound of pleasing 
foliage, while throughout the Summer its 
long branches are studded with clear blue 
flowers an inch or more in diameter. 

Unfortunately, it has not been consid- 
ered hardy in the eastern portions of this 
country, and for this reason is not widely 
known. But many recent reports make 
me believe that with a little care in plac- 
ing it and with a small amount of protec- 
tion, that it may be wintered safely except 
in the very coldest sections. It survived 
many Winters in the open in the garden 
of the late Clarence Lown at Poughkeep- 
sie, eame safely through last Winter in 
Central New York and on Long Island, 
and has survived a number of years near 
Philadelphia. 

This plant is so very lovely as to be 
worth all risks, if one has but the first 
season’s enjoyment from it; but I feel 
that it ean be safely wintered if given a 
situation in full sun, but sheltered from 
cold winds. Soil should be a good loam, 
preferably somewhat sandy, and moisture 
should be moderate at all times. About 
the middle of October it may be sheared 
to the ground and be given a covering of 
marsh hay. Anyone having a greenhouse 
may take some of the underground side 
shoots, pot them up, and carry over the 
Winter indoors for next year’s plants. 


E. C. Purpy, (Calif.) 


Pansies from Spring-sown Seed 


AttHouGH pansy plants do live 
through Winter and produce blos- 

soms the next year, they may also bloom 

very freely the first year seed is sown. 

Sometimes I have sown seeds in the 
Fall, but generally sow indoors in March 
or out-of-doors as early as the ground 
can be worked. 

If sown indoors the plants do well, if 
transplanted about an inch apart when 
several leaves have developed. 

We have found they do well in almost 
any location, if the soil is rich. In a 
shady spot the stems grow longer. In 
order to keep long stems and good foli- 
age, once in a while when we pick them, 
we pick off a part of the plant with the 
blossom or blossoms and a bud or more. 
This gives plant a chance to start new 
growth. 

After you once have a pansy bed 
started, you will find they will self-sow 
each year; and by taking a few plants 
from different spots in the bed, you will 
have a fine variety if transplanted into 
a new bed the next Spring. 

Of course most of the blossoms should 
be picked so as to keep plants blooming 
well; but when there is an especially fine 
blossom, leave it and save seed or let it 
self-sow. 

This year we had some very nice blos- 
soms from little plants we found had 
come up by our older ones—self-sown 
this year—and they gave us many 
blossoms. 

BertHA WESTON SHERMAN, (Vt.) 
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ENJOY THEM THIS SUMMER 
ON YOUR OWN HOME GROUNDS... 


Selected from the best of the new roses in America and 
Europe, these varieties are the supreme achievement of the 
World’s most famous hybridizers. Thoroughly tested, they 
will bring a refreshing note to old gardens and a thrill to 
the beginner. The five best are. . . . 


— Pd 


CARILLON 


af ~ 
“7 IN\\N 


CARILLON (Plant Pat. No. 136) Destined'to be one of the 
best loved roses of all time. Like the Carillon it rings with 
happiness. It is cheerful, yet restful, with its blossoms of 
soft, yet brilliant flame and coral tones. Just as it takes 
many bells to make a Carillon, this rose is at its best when 
planted in groups. 


ALEZANE (Plant Pat. No. 116) A new-comer from Spain.’ 
A rose of the most astonishing colors; reddish brown in 
the bud, gradually evolving to apricot with a yellow circle 
in the center. The first to bloom in the Spring. It is one of 
the finest roses ever to come from a country known for its 
romance and color. 


GLOAMING (Plant Pat. No. 137) Certain to arouse the 
enthusiasm of garden lovers. The large, urn shaped buds are 
carried on long stems, ideal for cutting. Of soft, satiny 
pink, the flowers have a clear, underlying shade of orange, 
giving the petals a luminous quality. Vigorous grower. De- 
lightful fragrance. 





— 


MATADOR (Plant Pat. Applicd For) When shown in 
Europe this rose was heralded as a great red rose. Tests in 
our own research gardens and many others confirm this 
opinion. Blossoms are large, full, with the scarlet crimson and 
sheen of the matador’s cape. Matador brings the fire and flash 
of the toreador to your garden. Sturdy grower. 


WHITE BRIARCLIFF (Plant Pat. No. 108) The first and 
only absolutely pure white hybrid tea rose. The goal of 
hybridizers for years. A supreme white rose, with the 
finest form since bride’s roses have been grown. A vigorous, 
bushy plant. Tremendous producer and ideal for cutting. 
You will be enchanted by its beauty. 

Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Dealers 
Everywhere. Available also in ‘‘Fertil-potted“’ Packages 


WRITE FOR beautiful booklet 
“All About the New Rosces.’’ Sixteen 
roses in full color. Accurate, helpful direc- 
tions show how to succeed with modern 
roscs. Send 10c to cover mailing cost. 


JACKSON € PERKINS company LOOK FOR THIS 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties . . . Wholesale Only Patent Label 
Department F26 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE - It is Your Protection 

















Rare English THE Jincst Jaws, 
@ WITHIN TEN MILES 
Flower Seeds QWrites Mr. Frank Jennings of Bound 


Grandin Road, Cincinnati, writes, “I have 
1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- - trying Sos ag to ce a oe stand 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds S grace, n y nee , weed 
of flower seeds described, including an =e cotts Lawn See ave e 


. success,” Scott’s Lawn Seed 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUM makes and keeps thousands of 


LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large : 
. such staunch admirers. It ends 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS’ Free on thet fawn wostce, "ow ‘score | > 


Lawn Seed—the shortest route to 
an attractive lawn. Write today 
for LAWN CARE—it tells how 


THOMPSON & MORGAN to combat weeds. 


cnesicininas 4 ENGLAND _O. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
25 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


application to 
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Gladiolus 
Aristoerats 


If you want to grow 
the outstanding varie- 
ties of the present day 
you will surely want 
to grow some of them 
the coming season; 
our illustrated cata- 
logue listing these va- 
rieties with many 
others and containing 
hints on fertilizers, 
thrip and growing ex- 
hibition spikes is now 
ready and we will be 
glad to mail you a 
copy if you will send 
your address on a 
post card. 


The following are 
seme of the World’s 
outstanding new varie- 
ties. Large bulbs (114” up) post paid. 
Other sizes and bulblets are priced in our 
catalogue. 


Miss New Zealand 


Each Each 
BUONO 6... kinciccs $3.00 Max Reger....... $1.20 
Arabella ......... 2.00 Eg. oes ecene 3.50 
Daffodil oeecccce -75 ey 2.50 
Evelyn Stinton.... 3.00 RamsayMacDonald 1.00 
Gertrude Swenson. .80 Red Giant ....... 10.00 
Glen (Mair)...... 1.00 St. Albans ....... 4.00 
Gladys Clegg..... 1.00 | SSeS 3.50 
Lausanne ....... aa 4.00 
Miss New Zealand 3. 25 Zauberflote ...... 3.50 

* * * 


NEW YORK-BOSTON SHOW 
COLLECTION No. 1 


All the following varieties were in our win- 
ning exhibits at either New York or Boston 
shows the past season. Three bulbs each of 
13 varieties for $8.00 or the varieties may 
be ordered separately, all post paid. 


Each Each 
Blue Delight ....$1.20 Pater Tee 2.2.2... $ .75 
Christabel ....... 75 Pimpernel ....... .60 
Gertrude Grey ... .60 Queen Mary ..... .45 
Mrs. G. T. Malt- Rosemarie Pfitzer. .80 
ee -75 Silversheen ...... -60 
Morongo ........ .90 Star of Bethlehem. 1.35 
Mahogany ....... 1.20 Ey 1.05 
* * * 


NEW YORK-BOSTON SHOW 
COLLECTION No. 2 


Three large bulbs each of the following 12 
varieties for $3.00 post paid. 


F. J. McCoy Commander Koehl 
Carmenia Libelle 

Edith Robson Maid of Orleans 
John Hill Mr. Wm. Cuthbertson 
Margaret Peter Pelegrina 

Bleeding Heart Tangerine 


Flying Cleat Farms 


Acushnet 


NEW BEDFORD MASS. 
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What Is Best Among the 
New Gladiolus? 


(Continued from page 71) 


Sonatine (Pfitzer) :—It is one of my great 
regrets that I have never managed to open 
more than 3 florets at one time on this va- 
riety. Otherwise it has many good traits 
such as a consistently tall, straight spike 
with very large blooms of the most luscious 
shade of begonia- rose imaginable. A fine 
pink color though it is apt to fleck badly if 
exposed to the ‘bright, hot sun. A prolific 
propagator, and of excellent health and 
vigor. One sadly considers what this Gladio- 
lus might have been. 

Star of Bethlehem (Pfitzer) :—Undoubt- 
edly the most satisfactory exhibition white 
in commerce today. Gladiolus growers are 
practically unanimous in their approval of 
this outstanding variety. It has immense, 
showy white florets which open a large num- 
ber at one time, in perfect array on a tall, 
straight, somewhat slender spike. Unfail- 
ing in its dependability. A Gladiolus that 
should be in every collection. 

Takina (Burns) :—Another mammoth va- 
riety from New Zealand with florets even 
larger than the famed Miss New Zealand, 
but spike not so tall. Color rosalane-purple 
lightly flecked darker. Massive but coarse 
is the impression of this Gladiolus. The 
color could be improved upon. 

Tawny Gold (Kunderd) :—I consider this 
a very desirable decorative of soft unusual 
coloring. A dull bronzy-orange with a great 
deal of smoky tone in it. Florets are of 
medium size, appealing in shape, and widely 
placed on a straight strong stem. A wonder- 
ful subdued shade to use as a foil when 
making combinations with brighter flowers, 
and therefore a valuable Gladiolus for deco- 
rative purposes. 

Tennyson (Kingsley) :—A Gladiolus of an 
unusual color combination that is attractive 
to many. It is a rich ox-blood-red with a 
brownish cast and a large throat blotch of 


GLADIOLU S direct from 


the originator of Golden Goddess, 
Betty Nuthall, Salbach's Orchid, 
Miss Alameda, and other world 
famous varieties. 








Free catalog in natural 
colors on request 


CARL SALBACH 


651 WOODMONT AVE. 
BERKELEY CALIF. 
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Three Prize-winning 
Kunderd Glediol sent tor TOC 


Stamps or Coin. Regular value 4%c. 


Before placing your order for 
Gladiolus bulbs or other flowers 
for your garden, get Kunderd’s 
New Gladiolus and Garden Book. 
Printed in beautiful colors; 
offers the best Gladioli and 
other flowers; special bargain 
collections and other 
features. Write for it 
today; see it for your- 
self. We send it ab- 
== solutely Free. 
A. E. Kunderd Inc., 204 Lincoin Way, W., Goshen, Ind. 
CPlease send me Kunderd’s 1936 Gladiolus Book free. 
CiInclosed find 10¢ for 3 genuine Kunderd Gladioli. 

















cream. The florets are of fine shape and ex- 
cellent substance on a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory spike. An artist’s flower. 

Tip Top (Pfitzer) :—Perhaps the showiest 
of all Pfitzer’s introductions. A brilliant 
scarlet with a darker feather in the throat. 
Produces 6-inch florets on very tall spikes, 
but placement is not always of the best. In 
fact, this variety has been an erratic per- 
former for me, but it can be magnificent 
when right. . 

Trevonian (Hornberger) :—A fine new one 
in the rose-pink-to-red group. Has showy 
wide-open florets of lavender-rose with har- 
monious deeper markings. They are well 
placed on a long spike. It is a handsome 
variety of a color that is still scarce in 
Gladiolus, 

Vagabond Prince (Palmer):—A _ new 
break in color and one of the most unusual 
varieties I have seen. Garnet-brown, lighter 
in upper throat, and with small blotch of 
glowing scarlet-red on lip petal. Many 
well-placed, medium-sized blooms open at 
one time on a strong straight spike. A bit 
stiff in effect, but otherwise a fine Gladiolus 
with a grand new color. 

Whero (Burns, New Zealand) :—This has 
been reported to me from several sources as 
one of the most outstanding new exhibition 
reds. Described as a very brilliant scarlet- 
red with slightly darker flakings toward 
outer edges, which gives the florets a rich, 
glossy appearance. Said to open 10 blooms 
of good substance at one time. 

Zillah (Hornberger) :—A lovely soft yel- 
low with charming wavy florets. Has fine 
strong spikes and is perfectly dependable as 
a performer. Stem is a little stiff for its 
type of florets. A very desirable new yellow 
and should be in every collection. 


“[ HE following are the principal 1936 
introductions “from leading hybridizers. 
They include also those foreign varieties 
which are available to the general public 
for the first time. With the exception of 
the comments on the Pfitzer varieties 
which I have grown myself for two years, 
the descriptions below are all taken from 
those furnished by the introducer. If I 
have omitted any important new 1936 
varieties it is only because I did not have 
information regarding them available at 
time of writing. 

Here is the list of the newest things, 
and there certainly are a great many of 
them to look forward to: 


Alayne (Kinyon) :—New shade of light 
rose. Never been known to fleck. Petals 
somewhat ruffled and rolled back. 5 to 7 
medium-sized blooms open on a tall straight 
stem with 20-24 buds. Won an award of 
merit at the A.G.S. Show at South Bend last 
Summer. 

Allegro (Pfitzer):—Comes closest to a 
true blue of any Gladiolus that I have tried. 
Color between deep lavender and light hys- 
sop-violet, with deeper blotches of Bradley’s- 
violet, ending with almost white arrows on 
lower petals. 

Allemania (Pfitzer) :—This Gladiolus has 
the finest red color of any that I have seen. 
A luminous, bright scarlet, lightly overlaid 
with nopal-red. Beautiful lily-shaped florets 
with reflexed petals. 

Amberglow (Palmer) :—Clear unmarked 
empire-yellow. Deep rich color, combined 
with attractive bloom form. 7 to 8 open 
and 16 to 18 buds. Florets medium-large 
size, clear amber color in effect. 

Angelus (Palmer) :—Clear, medium, un- 
flaked salmon-pink with unmarked cream 
blotch. Blooms large, wide open, moderately 
waved and frilled, with a wax-like appear- 
ance. 7 to 8 open, and 18 buds. Tall strong 
decorative of a fine shade. 
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Apricot Lassie (Kunderd) :—A laciniated 
variety. Glowing aprico*+; the lower central 
petal being a goldenrod-yellow, with a very 
slight feather of orange. 

Autumn Glory (Kunderd) :—Color a deep 
brownish-red slightly lighter in throat, two 
deep blood-red lines on lower petals blending 
with ground color. Ruffled florets. Tall 
erect spike. 

Beautiful Ohio (Hullibarger-Heberling) : 
—A fine new variety of light rose with a tint 
of lavender. Color almost a tyrian-pink self 
except for slightly lighter rib in the center 
of each petal and a touch of tyrian-rose in 
the throat. 

Burgundy (Kunderd):—A deep, large, 
mauve-purple Gladiolus with 8 to 10 ruffled 
florets open. Slightly deeper markings of 
dark red on lower two petals. 

Canzonetta (Christ) :—A wonderful dark- 
salmon Gladiolus with a color approaching a 
golden-brown self. Leathery florets 6 to 7 
inches across with a great many open at one 
time on a giant spike. 

Capt. Tom Wade (Kunderd) :—Exhibition 
and cut-flower variety of a deep shade of 
American beauty-rose. Throat lighter, 
blending to light pink. Lower throat petals 
feathered a deep blood-red. 

Carioca (Bones-Salbach) :—Large, very 
tall, burnt-orange Gladiolus, with 6 to 9 
buds open and as many as 24 to the spike. 
Florets of very heavy substance. 

Castilian Lady (Fischer) :—An improved 
John Alden as to size and brilliancy of color. 
Pure pale-yellow with a flashing of pale 
orange-red on the lower petals and a streak 
of brilliant orange-red through the center. 
I saw this one at the Boston Show and 
thought it was a very desirable flower. 

Coit O. Colburn (Fischer) :—Decorative 
type, flowers 4% inches, 5 opening in good 
condition. White flushed with pink on the 
broad upper petals. Small inner petals are 
pale yellow with a lance-shaped blotch of 
bright scarlet. Dark red deep in the throat. 

Coquette (Palmer-Gove) :—Lovely clear 
creamy-salmon with a cream blotch. Stems 
may kink a little and there are usually no* 
many florets open at one time. Neverthe- 
less it is fine informal decorative variety of 
beautiful coloring. I have grown this Glad- 
iolus under number for 2 years. 

Early Peach (Pruitt):—An early cut- 
flower variety. Peach-red with creamy-yel- 
low throat. Decorative type. Nicely-formed 
florets well spaced on a slender stem. 

Embers (Hornberger ) :—Another sport 
of Aflame which is fully as tall and has as 
many blooms open, though the individual 
florets are not quite so large. The general 
coloring is a hair-line-striped effect of light 
scarlet. 

Giant Salmon (Kunderd) :—Very large 
flower with intensely-ruffled wide-open 
pointed petals. Ground color medium sal- 
mon. The lower petals blotched a flamin 
scarlet, glowing outward from blotch an 
interspread with a deep golden-yellow. 

Gladys Clegg (Symons) :—A new variety 
from Australia which should prove valuable 
for its extreme earliness. Warm apricot- 
salmon with large velvety scarlet-maroon 
blotch. 

Hector (Palmer-Gove) :—Salmon-scarlet 
with reddish speckles on cream throat. 
Lighter in upper throat. Ruffled large 
blooms on a moderately-high spike. I have 
grown this variety under number in my 
garden. 





BETTER GLADS 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue 
Color Illustrations 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 








Innovation (Bath):—An unusual shade 
of bronze. Four or five large blooms open 
at once. 

Jalna (Palmer) :—An exhibition smoky 
consisting of about equal parts of irrides- 
cent-salmon and rose-ash. Ten large wide- 
open blooms out at one time, and well 
placed. Heavy propagator. 

Lavinia (Prestgard):—A tall new sal- 
mon-pink with very attractive large florets 
of heavy texture and appealing shape. A 
beautiful variety of the decorative type. 

Lights of Gold (Hornberger) :—An in- 
tensely-ruffied flower of heavy substance. A 
salmon-pink which shades into a large daf- 
fodil-yellow throat blotch. 

Londonderry (Christ):—A giant spike 
and flower of rich orange with a touch of 
carmine in the throat. It has excellent 
placement, good substance, and flowers wide 
open. 

Mazxwelton (Prestgard) :—Described as a 
rose-pink edition of Picardy of which it is a 
seedling. Said to be practically identical in 
size, growth, and vigor to its parent. Given 
an award of merit as a seedling in the 1934 
Iowa Show. 

Maya Maid (Salbach) :—A brown novelty 
said to be distinct from any other Gladiolus. 
Coloring is reddish-brown with cream throat 
heavily feathered reddish-brown blending 
with the predominating color of the flower. 
Large wide-open blooms on a sturdy stalk. 

Mayflower (Pfitzer):—An unusually-gay 
early-flowering pink. Color light eosine- 
pink overlaid rose-doree in fine hair lines 
and lightly penciled purplish in throat. 
Florets are large but irregular, and are apt 
to be bunched in threes near top of tall 
spike. The least desirable of Pfitzer’s new 
ones, even though its color is fine and dis- 
tinct. 

Mrs. C. P. Worley (Whiteley, New Zea- 
land) :—Salmon-red, cream throat, large 
well-set spike, strong grower; good exhibi- 
tion Gladiolus. 





A New Garden Service 


World’s finest Gladioli, and other 
specialties. Free 32 page booklet, 
“Garden Facts,” worth dollars to 
you. 

Giant Flowering Gladioli adver- 
tising offer. Size 3 or one inch 
bulbs give wonderful bloom, but 
require about 10 days longer to 
bloom than do larger bulbs. Aflame, 
Picardy, Bagdad, Mrs. R. Chase, Pfitzers 
Triumph and Bill Sowden; 8 bulbs of each 
variety or a total of 50 bulbs for $1.00 pre- 
paid; under separate label or mixed to- 
gether, same price. 


Hornberger’s Garden Service 
Clark Street - Hamburg, N. Y. 


SPECIAL 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 4 each, large bulbs 
correctly labeled as follows: 
mAnoore 

hs Ai 








AFLAME 

BETTY NUTHALL 

CHAS. DICKENS RS. W. SISSON 

E. 1. FARRINGTON PRINCE’ OF INDIA 

HALLOWE'EN PICARDY 

MAID OF ORLEANS VANITY FAIR 
Send For Our New 1936 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


NEWER GLADS 


eld New BDngland Stock, clean, true 
ealthy bulbs always. Moderate in price. Just 
drop a card. One Dollar Specials in medium 
bulbs: 10 Mary Elizabeth; 12 Edith Robson; 
12 Mildred Louise; 20 Pelegrina. 


E. S. CLARK, JR. 
Windsor, ‘Conn. 





BR. D. 7 








Your Name 
On our mailing lists will bring you 
mw on catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
end postal now. 
D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 








-—-GLADIOLUS— 


PICARDY — Illustrated in natural 
colors in our 1936 catalog. Free on 
request. 

Special Trial offer Exhibition Size Bulbs 


of Picardy 
25 for $1.75 


50 for 3.25 
100 for 6.00 





Our catalog has complete lists of the 
best things in Glads, Dahlias, Begonias 
and the outstanding Novelties in An- 
nuals and Perennials for 1936. 


BURNETT BROS. 
98 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 














If your name is not on our mail- 


Superior ing list, send us your name and 
i address at once and receive our 
Quality gladiolus list when issued. Write 


us about your gladiolus wants, 
either wholesale or retail. The 
finest of the newer varieties and 


Gladiolus 
the best of the old. 


L. E. WEEKS, Route Z Salem, Oregon 








GLADIOLUS 


Ours is a select descriptive List of Aristocrats, 

both new and old, from European and Ameri- 

can hybridisers. I would like to send a copy 

to every reader of The Flower Grower. 
RALPH J. ROONEY 

6948 N. Delaware Avenue, Portland, Oregon 








GLADIOLUS 


Five of our favorites, now low in price 

PICARDY. A sensation when introduced, now a 
favorite of all. 5@c per doz. 

DOR. L. H. BAILEY. A rich, velvety tyrian rose. 
Extremely beautiful. 50c¢ per doz. 

RO! SOLEIL. The best early yellow. 500 per doz. 

BLEEDING HEART. Fine light pink with big red 
an. Demand still exceeds the supply. 500 per 
OZ. 

MAID OF ORLEANS. 
poses. $1.00 per doz. 

4 bulbs of each of the 5 varieties $1.00 postpaid. 12 
of each for $2.50. All large bulbs. 

Meditim bulbs at half price. Ask for our catalog, 
which also lists Peonies and Iris. 


GELSER BROS. 
Dalton, N. Y. 


The best white for all pur- 


Box F. 














CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Priced per hundred postpaid. Size 1 to 1% 





inches. State inspected. Free from thrips. 
Apricot Glow ..... $1.00 Golden Frilis...... $1.25 
Anna Hurst ..... 1.50 Los Angeles....... 1.00 
& 1.25 > chithe sobvenss 1.00 
Bro 1.00 Orange Queen..... 1.00 
Elizabeth A ' i. — Deere 2.00 
Flaming ound. oa 1. Pride °t ; Wanaka, 1.25 
ge Peres 


Smaller lots at same rate. Minimum order $1.00. 
Will not issue general price list this season. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT ILLINOIS 
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GLADIOLUS 


Guaranteed toBloom 
Gag Famous PICARDY Included FREE 
Three each of six popular varieties, such as 
NY Fianine Sword, Pride of Wanaka, W. H. 
Phipps, F. C. Peters, etc. Send 20c for these 
18 Bulbs. We include FREE one Picardy—a 
magnificent salmon _ apricot, newer and poets 
of all Gladiolus. We also offer 60 Bul 
each 7 12 wesiotios, for 60c with 3 Picardy 
FREE; 100 Mixed for $1.00, with 5 Picardy FREE. Al 
postpaid. FREE Catalog of Flowers and Vegetables. 


Dept. G-249 
FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO. ,,, Dept 6-240 
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LOVELY Z GENUINE 


V4 nderdy, 
Slade 


POSTPAID 


and FREE! 
Kunderd’s Gladiolus 
Catalog for 1936 


Illustrated in Color. Send 
today for Bulbs and Book 
Entirely different—lists only 
“Fancy’’ Gladioli originated by 
Kunderd’s, the World’s Foremost 
Gladiolus Hybridizers. Famous 
gardeners know that Kunderd 
Gladioli are the finest that grow. 
Mail coupon; catalog will be sent 
Biers: XO eee 
A. E. KUNDERD INC., 229 Lincoin Way W., Goshen, Indiana 
[J Please send me Kunderd’s 1936 Gladiolus Book Free. 


C] Inclosed find 10c for 3 genuine Kunderd Gladioli. 
(STAMPS OR COIN) 


NaME ———— 
STREET OR R. F. D. : —_ 
Ort... STATE 


















































Finest varieties, . 
tiful colors, 
bloom. 10 Bulbs postpaid for 
10c (a 25c value!) 100 Pre- 
paid for $1.00!—Send dime or 
dollar today! 

Maule’s Seed Book free— 
low prices, and famous vege- 
table-and-flower-seeds, Easy- 
Payment Plan. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
542 Maule Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DESIRABLE DAHLIAS 


To get you acquainted with our superb quality dahlia 
roots we are Offering the following ten large varieties 
prepaid for only $3.00:—Asbury Park, Emanuel’s Beauty, 
El Rey, Fay Beaton, Orchid Dream, Heart of Milwaukee, 
Jean Trimbee, Poinsetta, G. H. Barlow, The Commodore. 

All orders reaching us before Mar. Ist will receive 
5 different Poms extra. Send for catalogue. 


J. E. HULIN, Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964-G 24th Ave., S. W. Seattle, Wash. 












JUNG’S WAYAHEAD. Big Red 
Fruits, ripe as early as July 4th. 
Regular price 15¢ per pkt. To 
introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds, 
will send trial pkt. of this Tomato, 
and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Rad- 
ish. Superb Asters, Everlastings, 
Pinks, Giant Sweet Peas, Fancy 
Zinnias. 20c in 
a ; 10 Packets for Canada. 

“~ _ Our beautiful colored catalog filled 
FR EE with bargains in Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs. Cou- 

pon for Rare Premiums in each catalog. 

5. W JUNG SEED Co.. Sta. K. Randolph. Wis. 





















Special 50th Anniversary Offer 
—2-year old hardy bulbs. Guar- 
anteed to bloom first year. Mam- 
moth flowers, large as and colored 
like Easter Lilies. Stay in ground 

year round; get better with age. 2 for 
25c¢ _Dostpaid. Supply limited. Order 


now! 
SPECIAL ROSE COLLECTIONS — The 
finest two-year 


ing flower, shrubs, seeds, etc. Pict > 

described and priced in our Beautiful New 
Garden Book! 

Beautiful New Garden Book. Write now 

for your FREE copy of this new, different, 

exquisitely printed book. ‘ages in natural color. 

Full of money-saving, 50th Anniversary Offers on 

fruit trees, roses, shrubs, 

de evergreens, seeds, etc. A 

on book you'll love to read 

and keep. Write today! 

1802 Court St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
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KINKADE 
GARDEN 
o we 5 9. \ oe we) ;: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and Lawnmowing Tractor 
for Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Country Estates, Small Farms, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Okarina (Pfitzer):—A fine new smoky 
variety of a coloring that is different. Color 
vinaceous-lavender with diffused slate-violet 
throat blotch. Median lines of dull magenta- 
purple on lower petals and occasional deep 
vinaceous shadings especially near tips of 
petals and on the outside. The florets are 
of good size, form, and substance on strong 
straight spikes. 

Opal Queen (Salbach) :—A large flower 
of pale orange-yellow with smoky tongue 
and veining in center of the florets. Start- 
ling as a cut flower due to its unusual irri- 
descent quality. 

Premier (Prestgard):—A rich light yel- 
low flushed apricot toward the tips. The 
throat is minus any marking whatsoever. 
Beautiful large florets of heavy substance. 
Decorative type. 

Regent (Palmer) :—Good strong-growing 
scarlet-red with 9 to 10 large blooms opened 
at once on a tall straight spike of 22-24 
buds. Winning seedling in the formal class 
at the 1934 Canadian Exhibition. 

Resolution (Prestgard) :—A velvety scar- 
let-red with heavily-ruffled and laciniated 
blooms close to 6 inches across. Produces 
exceedingly long flower heads with as many 
as 9 florets open at one time. 

Rising Sun (Salbach):—A very bright 
orange-scarlet combining the best qualities 
of both of its parents, which are Pfitzer’s 
Triumph and Mrs. 8. A. Errey. 

Robert Burns (Christ) :—Color slightly 
lighter than Pelegrina but nearer a true 
blue. No throat markings. Tall spike with 
8 to 10 of the 21 buds open at once. 5- to 6- 
inch florets perfectly placed. 

Royal York (Palmer-Gove) :—Deep scar- 
let with a hint of salmon. 6 very large 
wide-open blooms open on an extremely 
strong robust plant and spike. 

Rudolf Serkin (Pfitzer) :—The finest rich 
purple Gladiolus. Color pansy-violet over- 
laid hyacinth-violet to mulberry-purple with 
lighter throat. Very attractive light me- 
dian lines to tips of petals. A single spike 


of this Gladiolus attracted a great deal of 
attention at the M.G.S. Show in New York 
last Summer. 


Buskirk “ree FREE 





Waterlilies give a modern tone to your garden. 
They grow as readily as common flowers—a tub 
or 1 of water, a box of soil, and sunshine are 
‘all they need. Begin a water-garden this year. 
Cpeetet) ee pink Waterlily ‘$1 50 post- 
Otter ? One yellow Waterlily * paid 
New Catalog tells about Waterlilies and Fancy Fish 
for pools and aquariums. Write for a copy now. 
*s Aquarium, Box 623, independence, Ohio 








RARE UNUSUAL PLANTS 


Aethionema pulchellum, Androsace brigantica, new 
Dwarf Hybrid Asters, Campanula pulloides, Dodeca- 
theon cusickii alba, Erodium cicutatium, Geum 
Heldreichi, Lewisia Rediviva, Mertensia ob- 
longifolio, Phlox rigida, and others. 


Send for Free Catalog— 
It Pronounces Names. 













E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. 4 











A FEW DROPS into your Vase-water of 


“CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL” 


Prolongs life of cut-flowers, keeps vase-water sweet- 
smelling, eliminates slimy frogs, dirty vases, ends daily 
task of changing water and disturbing floral arrangement. 
Keeps greens, shrub-cuttings, ivy, etc., fresh for months. 
Enough for 130 pints (postpaid anywhere); send one dol- 
lar bill or check direct to manufacturers. 


CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL COMPANY 
1001 No. Orange Drive - - Hollywood, California 

















in cellar, shed. 
Exclusive new process. Bigger, better, 
More money 
Enormous new 
We buy mush- 
‘ F 1 . Write for book. 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 
Dept. 526, Toronto, Ont. 


Siegfried (Mitsch) :—A novelty Gladiolus 
of unusual coloring. MRose-pink overlaid 
scarlet with a white throat and white 
splashes on upper petals reminiscent of Mr. 
W. Cuthbertson. Flowers are rather small 
but it opens about 12 florets at one time, 
giving the effect of a long ribbon of color. 

South Bend (Kunderd) :—A deep golden- 
yellow with blending of orange and two 
large red throat blotches on lower petals. 
A striking Gladiolus with 10 florets open 
at one time and color showing on all buds 
on balance of spike. Intensely-ruffled florets 
with a graceful placement on stem. 

Southport (Mair) :—A fine new pink of a 
color similar to Coryphee, but a strong and 
straight grower. 

Stapleford (Whiteley, New Zealand) :— 
Bright purple, white throat, very large 
spike, 10 to 12 flowers open. 

Taiaroa (Miller, New Zealand) :—A very 
large salmon-pink, flaked with slate and 
with a purple bletch in throat. 9 well- 
placed florets open at once. Described as 
lighter in shade than Mother Machree, and 
has a pleasing softness and richness of 
color. 

The Mogul (Palmer-Gove) :—Salmony- 
maroon with darker lines in throat. 8-10 
extremely large, well-opened slightly-ruffled 
blooms open at a time on a long very 
straight spike of 20 or more buds. Most of 
the buds show color at the same time that 
the blooms are open. 


Toa ({Miller, New Zealand):—An im- 
proved Pfitzer’s Triumph. Color rosy-sal- 
mon with darker blotch in throat. It is a 
strong grower with large florets well placed. 
Healthy, and a good propagator. 

Violet Delight (WKunderd) :—Lavender- 
violet with two lower petals a glowing 
creamy-yellow forming very conspicuous 
blotches. 

Winter Day (Kunderd) :—Large ruffled 
flowers of white tinged with cream on lower 
petals. A Prim grand of excellent form. 

Zauberfldte (Pfitzer):—A promising new 
light pink blotched variety. Color comes 
very close to that of Mrs. Frank Pendleton 
with which I compared it carefully, except 
that throat blotch is more of a scarlet than 
carmine. Size of florets, placement, and 
habit of growth seems much superior to the 
older variety. A good propagator. 





It is chosen in our fields to honor your lawn 
“Pure Kentucky” 


BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED 
Seems early to think of it but the old farmers advise: 
SOW ON THE SNOW 
Sound reasoning too, because nature demands time to 
—" for the green wave of early spring and you must 
Now for your lawn’s sake ORDER and SOW immediately. 
10 Ibs, $2.50, 50 Ibs. $10.00, 100 Ibs. $19.50 express Col. 


WALNUT LAWN FARM. Route 8G, Lexington, Ky 





BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


We guarantee our delphs the finest you have ever seen 
or will replace free. 3 inch blooms; 7 feet stalks; every 
color in mixture including white and old rose; mostly 
double. Safe delivery anywhere 2 yr. plants, $2.50 
per doz.—$!5 per 100; 1 yr. plants, $1.50 per doz.— 
$!0 per 100 (100 lots prepaid) baby seedlings, 2-3 in. $3 
per 100, prepaid. Finest seeds, 50c per pkt; 1000 seeds, 
$i. Plant seeds this month. 25% DISCOUNT ON 
PLANTS ORDERED IN FEB. FOR APRIL DELIVERY. 
Folder free; with 50 seeds double white, 25c¢ cash. Men- 
tion FLOWER GROWER. 


DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 








GLADIOLUS 5c EACH 


FREE: Catalog “‘G’’ listing Picardy, Halley, Mammoth 
White, Souvenir and over 300 more of the best of the 
new and the old at one price. Some Wholesale. Fine 
Oregon bulbs, no thrips, the quality is guaranteed 
“‘Grand”’ Special; 50 medium all different mixed sent 
postpaid for $1 bill and 10c stamp. 


PAUL BRANDON 
Route One Bend, Oregon 
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Phlox 











Gladiolus of dis- 
Write for 
California. 


PHLOX, newer and better varieties. 
tinction, Chrysanthemum plants, Rose_ bushes. 
catalog. Sunset Floral Gardens, Novato, 








Plants 





NEW DIANTHUS ROSE CUSHION, 4 for $1.00. Other 
dollar sPecials: 12 rock plants, no sedums; 12 hardy 
garden plants; 8 phlox; 10 dwarf iris; 8 beardless iris; 
or, 15 sedums. All labeled and postpaid. Two Dianthus 
Rose Cushion free with each collection, Extra value 
for early orders. Englerth Gardens, 4652 Division 
Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Exquisite orchid cor- 
sage blossoms. Easily grown. $1.00 each, Lelian 
Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, California. 











Primroses 





ENGLISH PRIMROSES Munstead Giants. 25c each, 7 
for $1.00, 20 for $2.50, Postpaid. Catalogue. ROCKNOLL 
NURSERY, Foster, Ohio. 








Rock Garden Plants 


ROCK PLANTS—20 all different, hardy 





blooming size 


$1.00. 20 packets Alpine seeds $1.00. 8 hardy old-time 
herbs $1.00. 12 different Semyervivums $1.00. Cata- 
logue. Havalook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 





DWARF POMEGRANATE—beautiful miniature for rock 
gardens or pots. Blooms continuously. Other rare and 











interesting plants. Catalogue. Bilderback’s Nursery, 
Gray, Georgia. 

Roses 
ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and 


culture. Free illustrated catalog. McClung Bros. Rose 


Nursery, Dept. HH, Tyler, Texas. 








Seeds 


MAMMOTH BLUE MORNING GLORY. Colorado grown 
seed, being large, early, heavenly blue, from the Clarke’s 
stock, Pkt. 10c, 3 for 25c. Colorado Seed Co., Box 
1345, Denver, Colorado. 


SEEDS FOR YOUR ROCK GARDEN. Some never be- 
fore offered. Send for list. Rocky Mountain Alpine 
Nurseries, Bigfork, Montana. 


LARGE ONE OZ, SAMPLE PKG. of Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Colorado Silver Cedar, Colorado Douglas Fir, 
Pinus Ponderosa, Yucca Glauca—all Colorado Evergreens. 
Very easy to grow, directions furnished. New Crop 
Seed Any one pkg. 25c or all mixed, 25c per pkg. 
H. D. BELCHER, Brook Forest, Colorado. 

HAND POLLENATED SEED: Large packet Delphinium, 
Japanese Iris, Campanula or Dahlia with catalogue, 15c. 
Roseholme Gardens, Rt. 2, Brunswick, Maine. 


RIVERSIDE FARM SEEDS. 




















Vegetable and Flower. 
x. J 


Golden Cosmos, Orange Flare. SC. Rutgers 
Tomato, pkt. 10c. Catalog free. C. H. Brewer, Rah- 
way, N J. 





ALASKA WILDFLOWER SEEDS. Also Alaska grown 
garden seeds. Catalog. H. A. Anderson, Caribou Island, 
Skilak Lake, Lawing, Alaska. 








CHOICEST FLOWER SEEDS: Finest new novelties and 

outstanding varieties in 10c packets. Write for special 

pnd and catalog. Arthur Papke, Seedsman, New Lenox, 
inols. 





Special Offers 











UNUSUAL BARGAINS: Dozen: Cardinal Flower, $2.00; 
Yellow Ladyslipper, $2.50; Pink Ladyslipper, $1.75; 
Twinleaf, 65c; Hepatica, 60c. Medicinal plants, Catalog 


Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana, 


200 FAIRFAX STRAWBERRY Plants $1.00; Leading 
sorts by the millions; 12 Welch’s Concord Grapevines, 2 
years, 75c; 25 Rhubarb $1.00; 100 Asparagus $1.00; 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries $2.00 per 100; 
Hedgings, Privet, Barberry, Spirea, 18 inches, $4.00 per 
100; Iris $2.50 per 100; 10 Chinese Elms, 4 ft. $1.00; 
8 Montmorency Cherries, 2 years, $2.00; Apples, Peaches, 
20c each (prepaid). Grapes, Roses, Shrubs at Bargain 
Fusees. Catalog Free. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, 
Owa. 


COLLECTION: 2 Yellow Ladyslippers, 10 White Trillium, 
6 Lobelia Clardinal, 2 Sedum Acre, 3 Hepatica May 
Flower, postpaid $1.50. Fred Munnett, Ferrisburg, Vt. 


50c EACH: 50 large Glads; 10 Cannas; 6 Chrysanthe- 
mums; 8 Dahlias; 3 Peonies; 4 Phlox; 15 Iris; 8 Peren- 
nials; 4 Delphiniums; 5 Rock Garden Plants; 30 Swiss 
Giant Pansy Plants. Any 5 $2.00. Free catalogue. 
Riverside Gardens, St. Louis, Michigan. 

















Trees 





TREES, Shrubs, Perennials. New Beautiful varieties. 
Price lists free. No extra charge for baleing. Write 
American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wisconsin. 








Water Lilies 








Kill the Bugs;-: Garden Hose 


yy Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose - - Effective - - Economical 





All Insecticides And Plant Foods Made In Cartridge Form 


THE WORK OF SPRAYING TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, IS MADE EASY 
— EXTRA EXTENSIONS WHEN NEEDED FOR SPRAYING TREES 


An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc..—without the labor 
and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, large estates, municipal parks, library 
grounds, greenhouses—no mixing—ready for instant use—mechanically perfected to 
stir or agitate the solution, in cartridge form, so that it is deposited in correct propor- 
tions on objects to be sprayed. 

Start Spraying Early Before the Time for the Insects 

to Arrive, They are Then More Easily Controlled 
NICOSTICK cartridges (Nicotine and Fish Oil Soap), an ideal and 


complete insecticide for the control of most plant pests, such as Thrips, 
Aphis, Green Flies, Plant Lice, etc. 

it) nani SULFOSTICK cartridges (Sulphur), to be used for the control of Rust, 
} Black Spot, Scales, and other fungus diseases. 

ARSENOSTICK cartridges (Arsenate of Lead), for the control of eat- 
ing insects on fruit trees and vegetables such as the Codling Moth, 
Asparagus and Astor Beetle, etc. 


QdEN ho. 
een “A 








Write for Information and Prices 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO. B-101 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 














WATER LILIES, Lotus. Plants. Instructive list mailed. 
HQWELLS WATER GARDEN, Shellman, Georgia. 








Wire 


WIRE—Flower Stakes and Florist Trade. 
WIRE & MFG. CO., FOSTORIA, OHIO. 





THE SENECA 
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Drawn By Romaine B. Ware 


Mr. Ware receives thousands of dollars for his services. You get 
his latest $1.25 plan book for this coupon and only 2s5c. Not 
theory but actual diagrams that show you just where and how to 
place every stone and plant. No tedious study. This bcok makes 
your success sure, gives you a beauty spot friends will @nvy, a 
source of real pleasure. Regular price $$1.25, now yours by this new 
plan if you request our free plant catalog. This coupon guarantees 
special 25c price. NOT GOOD AFTER MARCH 31st. 
Your Money Back R. M. KELLOGG Co. é 
If you are not delighted with this Box 2746, Three Rivers, Mich. 
book, we agree to refund your money Enclosed find 25c for which send me Book of 
without question. Plans for Rock Garden and Pools, and your 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. wees Plant Catsles. 


BED . cesccccepeecce o0sesdescoccenceseeceesase 
Box 2746, Three Rivers, Mich. Address ............0.-0005 PER EN ELE AE 
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Park’s Flower Book | 


il t Fl rs, their Beauty, Pictures, Culture, Height, Pronunci- 
ogg (eed tea tg herd and ms FREE. Ask for your copy. ith Early Mas- 
ter Marglobe Tomato, 5c. Klondyke Cosmos, 5c. Yellow Supreme Marigold, 5c. 


qa three, 10c. Tell your Friends. Order to-day. GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., GREENWOOD, S. C 






















IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. |! enclose $2 for one year. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


AN UNUSUAL SUCCULENT 

HE succulent enthusiast is riding 

high these days, commercial grow- 

ers of these plants having searched 

the world to provide them with 
many an out-of-ordinary item. One of 
the latter is Rebutia minuscula, which will 
be found illustrated in colors in the in- 
triguing catalogue of Johnson Water 
Gardens, Hynes, California. This little 
plant makes a good specimen or it may be 
used as a part of the dish garden, being 
of easy culture under the ordinary con- 
ditions afforded such material. It makes 
a globular growth about two inches in 
diameter at maturity, producing numerous 
bright crimson flowers from near the 
base. The small size of the plant, com- 
bined with its habit of flowering at the 
bottom instead of the top of the plant, 
makes for uniqueness; while the com- 
parative size, and the large number of 
the flowers in their pleasing color, makes 
for spectacular beauty. 


FLOWERING TOBACCO, SNOWSTORM 


Nicotiana, especially the Affinis and 
Sanderae hybrids, have long been favor- 
ites with gardeners; but many of them 
have had their faults, such as closing their 
flowers during the day, and being of a 
tall, ungainly growth. Both of the short- 
comings mentioned seem to have been 
overcome in the new variety Snowstorm, 
which Joseph Breck & Son, Boston, in- 
troduced last Spring. This variety makes 
a compact growth up to eighteen inches 
in height, and the pure white flowers are 
open during the daylight hours. It does 
well under ordinary nicotiana culture, in- 
eluding a fairly fertile soil and sunshine. 


THE BONAVIST BEAN 
The Bonavist Bean (Dolichos lablab) 


has long been known to gardeners, but 
seems never to have been widely popular, 
probably more because it failed to catch 
the publie fancy than from any lack of 
merit. Not only is it a good garden orna- 
ment, in its plants of varying stature up 
to twenty feet in height and flowers of 
different colors, but it has not a little 
virtue as an economie plant. It will be 
found in the interesting catalogue of Geo. 
W. Park, Greenwood, South Carolina. 


A LATE-BLOOMING LILAC 


One could searcely stretch his imagina- 
tion far enough to say that the Hungarian 
Lilac, Syringa Josikaea, is to be num- 
bered among the best of its kind. Yet, 
even so, it should be in every lilac col- 
lection, if for no other reason than it 
blossoms several weeks after others are 
through. It gets ten feet or so high, pro- 
ducing its pinkish-violet flowers in nar- 
row panicles, and is one of the few Lilacs 
that flower well in shade, though it does 
better, of course, in full sun. This desir- 
able Lilac was noted in the catalogues of 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, New Jer- 
sey, and Farr Nursery Co., Weiser Park, 
Pennsylvania. 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


OUTSTANDING ANNUAL PHLOXES 


The annual Phlox is one of the sum- 
mer’s most satisfying offerings to the 
gardener, asking for little in the way of 
care and giving a wealth of bloom over 
a long season. But there are Phloxes and 
Phloxes, as every gardener knows. One 
of the most pleasing strains that I have 
seen is the one W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia, sells under the name of Bur- 
bank’s Pastel-colored. This is made up of 
plants that produce uniformly huge 
clusters of extra-large, well-formed 
flowers in a pleasing range of light shades, 
which are good for eutting or garden 
decoration. 





Phlox drummondi 


WHISPERING BELLS 


California offers gardeners a lot of 
good garden material that is still quite 
unknown in the East. Not the least of 
these is Emmenanthe penduliflora, or 
Whispering Bells. It gets about a foot 
high, its pale-to-deep, yellow bells, about 
half-an-ineh long, hung above ferny folli- 
age; the general impression of a flowering 
branch being similar to the Lily-of-the- 
Valley. It is an easily-grown annual 
which will be found in the following cata- 
logues: Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. 
J.; Theodore Payne, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, South 
Carolina. 

BLUE PRIMROSES 


Many blue garden Primroses are adver- 
tised, but not all turn out to be blue 
when we flower them in our gardens. The 
variety Queen of Heaven, advertised by 
Wm. Borsech & Son, Maplewood, Oregon, 
and Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Green 
Farms, Connecticut, is one of the best 
that I have seen, being of a deep blue 
shade with a yellow eye. Another good 
blue is the plant that the first of the above- 


mentioned growers lists as Ozon. *As I 
know this variety, it varies somewhat in 
color, running through shades of blue; 
though the kinds that have been repro- 
duced by division from selected plants are 
all desirable. All of these blues are good 
to associate with the whites and the yel- 
lows that are now so popular. 


SIDALCEA HYBRIDS 


The thirty or so species that go to make 
up the genus Sidalcea are all American, 
and like so many of our native plants are 
practically unknown in our gardens. Also 
like many other American plants, their 
virtues were recognized by Europeans 
who have gone about improving growth 
habits and flowers, in their usual thorough 
way. If you would be in on the ground 
floor of this work and be able to follow 
it from the beginning to the great heights 
to which present progress points, you 
should start this year by growing a packet 
of seeds of the new hybrids. You will 
find them listed in most seed catalogues, 
including the following: Joseph Breck & 
Sons, Boston; W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia; Henry A. Dreer, Philadel- 
phia; Peter Henderson & Co., New York 
City; Joseph Harris Co., Coldwater, N. 
Y.; Ralph Huntington Nursery, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; Henry F. Mitchell Co., Phila- 
delphia; Wm. Henry Maule, Philadel- 
phia; Thompson & Morgan, Ipswich, 
England; Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago; 
Vick’s Seeds, Rochester, N. Y. If you 
object to magenta in your flowers, you 
may have to throw some of your plants 
away; but, in addition to that color, you 
will find various shades of pink, including 
salmon and rose, reds, lilac and violet, and 
sometimes a pure white. There is a great 
future in store for Sidaleeas—a future in 
which you can share if you so desire. 
Grow them in a rich soil that is not too 
dry and you will have cutting material the 
rival of anything you are now using, as 
well as garden ornaments of the first rank. 


VERBENA VENOSA 


This Verbena can be made one of the 
best of bedding plants and a welcome 
addition to the list of late-summer cut 
flowers; or it can just as easily become 
worthless, all depending upon how it is 
handled. If the gardener will remember 
that it takes about four months to bring 
it into flower from the time of sowing the 
seed, and will govern his operations ac- 
cordingly, Verbena venosa will be all that 
the catalogues say it is. Jt is also one of 
the best drought-resisters that I know of; 
a fact that should recommend the plant to 
all gardeners in dry climates. The plant 
that we have been growing under this 
name during recent years is really a violet- 
purple instead of blue as it is sometimes 
described, but in the variety Lilacina, 
which will be found in the catalogues of 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, and 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, we have a 
kind that carries a pleasing shade of 
lavender-blue. 
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At last, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! 
tion about your garden that you are likely to face, 
language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement that enabies you to 
instantly to just the facts you want. 
dozens of incomplete books for information. 
you is explained briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. 
is amazing; it covers every problem of planning, planting and caring for 
NEW from cover to cover and right up to the minute! 


your garden. 


10,000 Articles Covering Everything You 
Want to Know About Your Garden ! 


How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, 


Shrub 


How to Select the Best Kinds 


How, When, and Where to Plant 
How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and 


Success 


How to Cultivate 


Boxes 


How, When, and Where to Transplant 
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A t Bookstores or Mail Coupon 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 913, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy 
the Garden Encyclopedia. Notify me when ready to ship 
Ship fully prepaid for 
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